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ON THE PROBABLE INFLUENCE OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION ON 
THE CHARACTER AND SITUATION OF SEAMEN. 


No. 


Tarne are few anticipations more 
common among naval men in these 
times, than that the best days of their 

ion are at an end. ir own 
number, they observe, in consequence 
of the unusual length and feverish 
activity of the late war, is become so 
great, so disproportioned to any de- 
mand which their country can ever 
again have for their services, their 
commissions are mere honourable re- 


tirements, and scarcely one in twenty allude, 


to survive = the course of 

seniority shall bring in succession 
to the top of the list. Opportunities, 
meanwhile, of acquiring persoual dis« 
tinction are become so rare, it isa mat~ 
ter of necessity that merit should re- 
= in obscurity, and interest alone 
istribute the few prizes yet remaining 
in the wheel. emg ph ali chance 
of prize-money, at least for the present ; 
worse than all this, while the navy 

is thus a toy during a long peace, a 
spirit of insubordination is creeping in 
engin lower ranks, and of us sg 
cious lenity among its wy » subver- 
sive of all ae principles of disci line 
on which its efficiency has hitherto 
been maintained. On the other hand, 
a certain class of religionists on shore, 
when they talk of the navy, at the 
same time that they seem to delight 


beens its past history in t 

t imaginable colours, array the 

—_ 7 regard to it in unmingled 
OL. . 


III. 


brightness. The moral excesses of 
which = poe agy been hitherto 
currently guilty, represent'as en- 
pW Vapor mpd 
‘ in no a 
reckless bravery and usion dis 
oo, commen and generosity. N ¥ 
- Now, 
however, these things are to di . 
and a new ve doa mein pes Ui 
themselves, people to w we 
are about to go forth among 
this people with the modification of 
Christianity which they , con= 


quering and to uez.in its might. 
The Rp eg osname 
field under their ministrations; and 
sailors, hitherto the outcasts of reli-~ 
gious society, and still, for aught which 
appears in anticipations, doomed. 
to remain surrounded by precisely the 
same circumstances of temptation as 
before, are yet henceforth to become 
its ornaments, a iar people, the 
converse, as it were, of the Jews, zeal- 
ous of good works and principles un- 
der every disadvantage with which 
frail human nature can contend. And 
although the chief difference between 
these two sets of anticipations seems 
at first sight to consist in the different 
interests and spheres of action contem- 
plated in each ; when extended to all 
the particulars which they severally 
embrace, the will be found on some 
points very directly oo and 
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on all to stand in an opposition, which 
it would be very difficult completely 
to reconcile. 
For our own parts, we think them 
both ms though with a cast of 
ight in each ; and as, in the order in 


which we have now stated them, they . 


coincide with the distribution of, our 
subject, which destined our conclu- 
ing communications under the pre- 


sentyhead, to the opeieontion of the 


existing protpecte seameéy on board — 
and on shore, it is our intention to sift 


them pretty closely. The first will 
furnish us with more matter for this 
article than we shall be able to over- 
take ; ‘we admit its premises, but con- 
test its conclusions ; considering, on 
the contrary, the best prospects of the 
navy as identified with what it repre- 
setits.as ‘its. presént hardships. We 
fear that we are still more at issue 
with the second, for we neither admit 
the past depravity of seamen, nor en- 
tertain of any so great improve- 
ment in in time to come, as it 
anticipates. Of this, however, in its 
own time and place; we now conisi- 
der, first, the circumstances which, as 
we think, are at’ present working a 


great change in the constitution of the 
navy as hitherto aa ys and which 


are generally indicated in the above 
tissue of complaints ; and, next, the 
consequences of that change, with their 
con ces again, either as already 
manifested; or likely progressively to 


r. 

tt is — very true, that, at no 
period of our history, ‘did the naval 
force kept in employment bear so 
small a proportion to that restored to 
civil’ life as at present. In former 
times, a fraction has been dismissed, 
not more than the increased demand 
for seamen in merchant service, 
consequent on the return of peace, 
rendered necessary ; or’ than 8 ep. 
pedient besides this, to enable all to 
relax the bow a little, that it might 
recover its elasticity. But now the 
fraction only has been retained, the 
great mass dismissed, and, from a va- 
riety of circumstances, not even any 
considerable demand for men created 
in the merchant service. The conse« 
quence is, that all ranks are daily 
turning their thoughts more and more 
into extrs-professional channels ; the 
officers, particularly, are all becoming 
civilians in some department or other, 
farming, studying, talking politics or 
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religion ; and daily acquirin . 
racters, which aie 8 materially # ni 
ence their views and conduct 

ever they return to the duties of {j 
profession. And it is probable { 
the surface of the mirror, thus ; 
course of polishing, will never again’ 
refuse to reflect the hue of surround. 
ing objects ; in other words, that the’ 
navy will never again be the peculigr’ 


protession whiclr it has bitherge mo 
distinguished from others no io 
opportu. 


its manners than pursuits. 

It is equally certain, that 
nities of acquiring personal distinetion, 
are infinitely,more rare now, than,the 
were during the course of an a 
war; but this, at the same time, ig 
generally understood somewhat more 
literally than the facts will bear ont, 
It is a different kind of merit which ip 
now in demand in the navy, from what 
was then required ; and we think that 
naval officers are scarcely yet suffi. 
ciently aware of this. Several names 
have shot up todistinction among them. 
since the peace ; need we instance those 
of Tuckey, Basil Hall, and: Parry 
none of them, we believe, very mate, 
rially supported by interest ; all; ¢ 
tainly, upon grounds which no inte 
could supply. ‘Where these have led; 
others may follow ; a first opportunity 
may be wanting, but not more. | Bee 
sides this, however, we noticed the 
other day the name of a first lieute 
nant, (Lieutenant Peake, of the Eury: 
alus,) who had received a present 
sword and silver cup from ‘the ship 
company with which he had servéd 
in acknowledgment of his judgment 
and attention. There can be nod 
tinction more honourable than this} 
any time ; but, as we shall pr 
shew, it never was more diffieull®@ 
deserve it than now ;—at the sm 
time that we cannot help think 
that the means of doing so woukit 
materially facilitated, were naval@m 
cers to form a matured opinion om 
subjects which we are now aboul 
bring before them : our own thougm 
on which, we confess, we submit? 
tather for their use who can unile+ 
stand and appreciate them at just 
value and no morc, than for the amuse 
ment of general readers, to whol 
with all our care, we can scarcely hope 
to make them uniformly inte 
intelligible. 7 

The next topic of lamentation above 
adverted to, is the present 

13 
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: sy; and one very desirable 
by this means in the 
re of our seamen, with regard 
tg their discipline and morals at least, 
: ‘not generally considered, viz. that 
are thus rescued aes ey state 
 gneertainty respecting their future 
ts ce8, which a pe yey of 
warrant for every excess. ey have 
no longer the bank of what was often 
a delusive hope, to draw on :—they 
have lost their ticket in the great lot- 
tery of plunder, which spread widely 
its demoralizing effects among them. 
But this loss is considered only as 
temporary in the navy, and perhaps 
elsewhere ; another war, it is presu~ 
med, will restore it. We are not of 
that opinion ; we think the days of 
prize-money, at least of its most lu- 
erative branch, mercantile spoliation, 
now nearly for ever gone; and there 
are several reasons which concur in 
waking us think this. We burnt our 
own fingers last war by the excess to 
which. we carried the. system ; and 
there can be little doubt that many of 
our distresses since its close were legi- 
timately attributable, and are at present 
very currently attributed, first, to the 
umatural activity which we thus gave 
to our own capital, and next :to the 
rain which we thereby brought on our 
foreign customers. But, besides all 
this, the world will not now tolerate 
our continued exercise of a right found- 
ed on the same barbarous prescription 
which once sanctioned, in like man- 
ner, the ransom of prisoners of war, 
aid sack of enemy’s towns, but which 
has been unable to protect these out- 
, and will be. unable to cover 
ihe} -the truth is, we will not tole- 
fate it much mom wd eee It ve 
‘owing, probably, to the long-continu 
stecess of French aggression and usur- 
yn during the late war, that ‘the 
; ‘of public opinion runs ‘now so 
strong in favour of justice and equity ; 
the nations of Europe so long groaned, 
With reason on their side, so long 
sought consolation in the midst of their 
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they were unjustly: , that now 
the maxims of morality have acquired 
a ——— them, for which it would 
be difficult to account onother grounds. 
We are under the same influence, the 
great majority of us at least, such as 
were cordially to the adverse 
side ; and, im truth, certain classes of 
oppositionists in this country seem in 
ing more unfortunate, than that) 
from the turn which their polities took 
during the late war, missed this 
schooling sandnow cor ingly,cannot 
even believe the great powers of Eu- 
in earnest in their ions on 
this score. These s, how- 
ever, with the maxims on which they 
are founded, are to a point to 
that system of mercantile spoliation to 
which we allude ; they are, in :parti« 
cular, opposed to that exercise of it 
without warning, which, in the shape 
of embargo, or ise, has hitherto 
characterized every commencement of 
hostilities with us. ‘This, accordingly, 
we venture confidently to predict, will 
not even be attem by us next war, 
whatever time it commences ; in like 
matmner, we shall then: be fat more 
cereinonious -with ‘neutral 'commeéree 
than hitherto; and ultimately ‘the 
whole system’ will be abandoned.* 
And the: which we have noti- 
eed, therefore, in the situation ‘of ‘our 
seamen on this poiiit,' may thus, we 
think, be considered a nent one ; 
and we shall allude to it in this lights, 
accordingly, in the remainder of our 
The rita of despondence 
+ eal t ; 
however, above quoted, is the most 
serious ; notwithstanding which we 
admit also its truth! ‘Thi 
indeed, rapidly mibvertiig, or rather, 


we may say, it is almost rone ; 
and fi die fe the ground-plan TF that 


which seems destined to supply its 
place is yet laid. Still, however, tl 

ts in which we can view even 
and ‘al. 


are 
this fact with satisfaction ; 













ever be; and we.should indeed 
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Jand to grow up across the Atlantig. | But 

ot apply, we must employ the weapons of a deeper policy; and: instead of 
colours to protect mercantile property, allow mercantile property to 

eveti belligerent flags. We should have no . a 






* The truth is, that if we once come to he ceremonious with respect to neutral, bot- 
toms, we shall be driven the whole length here contemplated, in mere self-defence. ‘The 
pe pa nations are far more desérvedly the ay iny=4 our jealousy, than 

to fear for 


i 


Old England, Coccneiied Hol- 
where force cannot be used, and reason will 
allowing 


carriets then, and no rivals. 
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* understood by profi 
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without offeace we may add, their 
also, had attained when it was 
force. Within the last twen- 
‘years, however, its maxims 
been f ively, hay, even ra- 
» modifying ; and now many of 
them scarcely live but in the veselhe. 
tion of individuals, This took its de- 
finite rise from the great mutinies of 
1797, when the grievances of the navy, 
asmany things were called which were 
then quite , were for the first 
i y canvassed by sailors them- 
selves. It was subsequently promoted 
by the period of comparative idle- 
ich m the navy succeeded the 

battle of Trafalgar. And it has never 


ef 


in . 


4 
Ea 
z 


i 


duced, has been indeed a very remay 


able one, and can only be comple 


eould illustrate it, howevcr, a litt! 
several ways ; but it will suit our 
best to attempt this by sketeh 
superficially the modifications to» 
the old system of punishment al 


has been subjected, and the diffienl 


" with which naval officers have halt 


contend generally, in conseque 
within the interval in question. ©’ 


Even previous to 1797, the old pm. 
nishment of “‘ keel-hauling,” for slight 


offences, had entirely gone out 


collection of the seamen, that a modie. 
fieation of it, in the shape of a: vey 
rough and unceremonious duckigy 


was among the punishments curr 
inflicted by the delegates, on: s 


gave them any offence, duri , 
period of their usurped com On 
the other hand, “ running the gaunt 


let,” a much more severe infli 
was currently resorted to as 


1803 ; and we ourselves saw it orden 


ed, for the last time probably, in 1 





J one out; Dip 
so fresh was it at that time in the 


‘the assistarice ‘of the selfish by one of the most humane and popu 

i on'shore ; particularly lar officers in the service. Down ts 
1806-7, nothing was more comme 
than to hear midshipmen, ularly. 
the day-mates, commanding the pee 
ple, as they saw occasion, to be start 
with a cane, or rope’s end,t when 
offence was not considered of sufficient, 
importance to bring them to the gangs. 
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rit was strongly secured to this on one side, and 
weight was added, as carried him, when dropt over, quite clear of the yes 
a i im to hang perpendicularly from the other side. “Hs 
" by the whole strength of the ship’s company, é 
a fright ; the last, we should have thought, fully sharea'@ 
the infliction, lest any thing should have gone wrong. Wie 
to run ntlet, the ship’ i 


the 
1 ip’s cat. 
an os grating, Which was drawn leisurely round between the 
amd every man -a lash, what will he might. The chief severity of thingy 
nishment consisted in the awkwardness with which the strokes were drawn, by ¥ 
they cut in unusual: places about the sides, and under the arms. It was not otherwi. 
60 severe as an ordinary punishment ; and so much was this understood, that sometime, . 
although ’ ares by one or'two at the gangway. 
+ A man 4 facetiously said ‘‘ to buy without gravy,” # 
because there was no effusion of hlood under this, as un er the more formal 
at the gangway ; and the ex has since come to denote any unceremoni 
nishment, or even repri We notice this, however, to shew how freely it aa 
acquiesced in by the men, and even made the subject of their mirth; which/i# 
* was still further tevided by its being continued during the’ muting: Wye 


ee eee te we 6S SEO RB ST esr e es 


gid the boatswain’s mates, by, 
‘these orders were executed, al-' 
to the present day, carry, in con- 
, Pattan-canes or ’s-ends 
hands, as of their of- 
‘About -the same period also, 
¢ meh, whose duty on board in 
ga Gegree corresponds to that of 
mts in the erie’ ashore, fami-_ 
struck the people when remiss 
if executing their orders ; and long 
st this’ privilege was withdrawn. 
from them, and every oné knew that 
it waa 80 withdrawn, the threat to as- 
sime it, on pafticular occasions, on 
theirown responsibility, was just their 
eiimon phraseology, which hurt no 
one’é feelings, and wounded no one’s 
efi. The great dog was chained, and 
could no longer bite, but to bark was 
still expe of him. ‘Yet, only in 
1909,-we have a feeling recollection of 
attidshipman, then on’ promotion in 
Hes "ow abroad, who very nearly 
lost his prospects in life, because 
his eniory was better than his judg- 
méit on this score ; having been for- 
mally complained of to the comman- 
sin-chief, for thus ouly once pre- 
ek as it was by this time called, 
A é the are da ove. hands.” 
fivilege of doing so, however, 
«dll mained with the lieutenants ; 
pg 1813, when it came to be 
» although still with grum- 


ting to first lieutenants only; in 
ch state it continued till the end 
of tie war. But this year, the captain 
ofaship has, with his first lieutenant, 
been brought to a court-martial, on 
thé complaint of his ship’s company, 
a & very similar subject to this, and 
beth have been di the service 
by its sentence ;—a very hard sentence 
certainly, and which we hope may yet 
bevremitted, were it but in compli- 
ment to the standard so lately hoisted 
inthe fleet ; but its full severity will 
be'better understood when the follow- 
iig'cireumstances are further taken 
“Reso happened of b 
bee. of necessity perhaps, 
that "When this was first set 
ung, the candle, if we may use so 
an image, was almost at once 
ends, The Board of Admi- 
commission. in.1797, was, of 
rouch 
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ment, and oppose the clamours éxci- 
ted about it by interested individuals 
without. They very early, according 
ly, issued instructions on the subject. 
of lenity ; to enforce which, periodi- 
cal returns of the punishments inflict- 
ed were soon required ; and, as the 
human mind always warms in the. 
de ved of eat prance 
now essed, where 
these fare been Siders. We ra 
think, indeed, that we have heard of. 
instances, although we cannot now 
charge our mem with them, of 
ships being paid off out of rotation, 
and recommissioned under other offi- 
cers, by ats on ordi have 
appeared to be disregarded. The sea- 
men, on the other hand, already pre-) 
pared for change by the success of 
their demands in 1797, (which did not 
very materially point at innovation in 
discipline, the old system of which 
they did not then feel a severe yoke,) 
were not slow, at the same time, to 
open their eyes more and more, daily, 
to its real nature, when they found it 
clamoured about on one hand, and ad- 
mitted to be harsh, on the other, on 
shore ; and, as we have just seen, the 
oldest customs of the service came 
thus, in succession, to be considered 
intolerable severities. Placed between’ 
the two, commanding officers of the 
navy had first to subdue their own 
prejudices, which, in the beginning, 
as was natural, ran all in favour of 
the old methods, the traditions of 
which—the traditions of the old West- 
ern Squadron, the school in which 
many of them have been educated, 
are still favourites in their mouths. 
They had next, when.once got under. 
way by the spirit of the times, to re- 
sist the bias which must have inclined: 
many of them to go te: excess in act~ 
ing on the new maxims ;—Sailors sel- 
dom do things by halves in any case ; 
and it takes a good deal of ballast to 
be able to resist the temptation to go 
all lengths on novel principles, whic 
are at once favoured by inferiors and 
superiors, and are in themselves plau~ 
sible, and even unanswerable. in the 
abstract. Between the two extremes 
they had then to shape a course, each 
for himself ; for there is not even yet 
a general principle of relaxation laid 
down ; and in the beginning, the dif- 
ferences of systema were accordingly 
numerous as the ships in commission, 
and appeared to a practised eye in 
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every thing—even in dress and rig- 
ging.” But all were naturally led to 
look about for indirect methods of pu- 
nishment, such as might reconcile 
both parties, and perhaps evade li- 
mits too lately set to a once absolute 
authority, not to be irksome, Of 
these, however, it was soon found, 
that on board ship, under existing cir- 
cumstances, there was, but a very li- 
mited choice. No place of solitary 
confinement can there be spared ; ex- 
tra labour, besides that every one is, 
in the ordinary discharge of his duty, 
as much tasked as he ought to be, has 
been always observed to make regular 
work first odious, and then slovenly, 
for no powers of body can keep all 
watches. The means of dieting are 
necessarily few, where such is the 
sympathy felt for a man whose grog 
has been stopped, he is almost sure 
to get drunk on the compassion of his 
comrades ; and upusnal punishments 
of a diffzrent nature from any of these, 
were necessarily unpopular where ha- 
bits were yet strong, information li- 
mited, phe at least as much jealousy 
entertained, that the new bounds sct 
to authority should not be evaded, as 
there might be desire on the other side 
to give them the go-by. ft One thing 
an assisted them, which was the war 
with America. We are as certain as 
we can be of what is matter of mere 
opinion, that our defeats in that short 
were quite as much owin 

to the sort of disorganization whic 

thus prevailed at the time, in the na- 
vy, as to any difference of relative 
force which characterized each com- 
Bat ; we had never before found it ne- 
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cessary to calculate that dif My. 
curiously as we then condescend 
do ; and it is remarkable,. that’ 
our naval engagements with the Fg 
were avout the same period mote ea 
ly contested than they used to fy’ 
But still, these very defeats, HY inrite. 
ting at once the seamen and a 
ficers, suspended the operation of of 
agents in the cause; and, had @& 
war continued, we are well persy 
that the tarnish which it seemed @ 
leave on our former laurels ‘yoy 
have been well rubbed off,” With! 
termination, however, the assistaie 
derived from it terminated also, '§ 
years have since elapsed ; and if th 
consequences are not now so. evident 
as furmerly, it is either that, in a fi 
of profound peace, the ¢ 
our ships does not require to be, 
minutely looked into; or that, pom 
bly, commanding and inspeetix 
cers are deceived, in some measu 
the reduced allowance of se 
each ship on the present establishment, 
and impute those difficulties ‘to Wall 
of men, which we are certain proces 
from far deeper and more endutin 
causes ;—or, finally, and much th 
most probably, that the worst pero 
of a difficult crisis is already over— 
new and vigorous system is replacit 
an old and worn-out one—its pat 
are falling imperceptibly into their 
places, by their own gravity, and al 
ready beginning to perform the fune- 
tions for which they have been seve 
rally provided. red 
All this, then, we not onily: : 
we assert it ; and we very F 


peal to every competent witness, i 
— 


* 





~ * One captain obliged his officers to wear the old-fashioned cocked hat—another ti 
lerated an opera one—a third, a round—a fourth, a straw—a fifth, a foraging-capy@e 


Coats were cut differently—surtouts were of 
malous, they were at last made subjects of o 


i pattern—side-arms became s0/ ame 
regulation. One man was content 


with royals, as his ship had been fitted from the dock-yard—another had sky-scrapem 


moon-rakers, j 


mast fitted to 


jumpers, royal and sky-studding-sailsjbesides. One ship had aji 
spanker—another the like, together with a gaff, to her mizen4 


—~a third, the same to her main-topmast staysail—a fourth, was gaffs to the 


and perhaps the only course she was in the habit of setting in a conyoy was@ 
ese were not whims in those days ; they were really traits: 
racter, marking both individuals and the times. A re 
ition literally “‘ from the cut of his jib ;” and Peter Pattiesom 
self, or other such like chronicler, (O si sic ullus !) need ask no more ‘compli 
éount of the spirit of the'age, than just the fact. . 

+ In point of fact, one of the articles of charge 


jack or a spritsail. 
of his friend’s di 







observer could then 


438 i 
against the officers to whose ease'we 


5 veteipat Se gp diamante inflicted unustal and 
panishments on people ; and they were condemned specially on this: 
authorizing officers : 


articles of war only 


to punish undefined offences *‘ as/in 


is usual at sea.”—So dangerous is it, even in an innovating age, to innovate against 
spirit. 1s 0 » dsveds oi nee 
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sort of our allegations. The bright 
Ff Petite. however, is pets 
ng of minute examination 
han tis, its shadow ; it is more gra- 
‘fing at once, and more comprehen- 
ve. 1 few difficulties and embar- 
cements in the path of a limited 
dimber of men, many of whom, we 
= well believe, have been insensible 
af f er accumulation; and a little 
mmporary inefficiency, of which we 
t even say that fortunately it oc- 
din a period of comparative tran- 
uility; for in truth, such a season 
as necessary to bring it to maturity, 
nd gnother active war would either 
wain suspend, or hasten it to its final 
ermination—these are cheap equiva- 
fats for the prospects to the whole 
profession with which they seem con- 
eted, and. of which they are, in our 
eyes, the harbingers and heralds. 
"We haye already said that the old 
ygtem did its work excellently well 
e time when it was in vigour ; 
nd notwithstanding the present un- 
rity of such an opinion, we are 


pion to generalize the pro- 


ion, and maintain that as long as 
he human mind, either from infancy 
want of cultivation, is, as it were, 
fea within, and can neither guide its 
actions by a long induction of reason- 
ing, nor trace its transgressions through 
aseries of indirect steps to their ulti- 
consequences, so long is it for 
enefit of all Yar higy that a despotic 

ority should be lodged in the 
lands of the chief of the community, 
and the connexion between crime and 
mushment kept direct and palpable, 
means of summary corporal inflic- 
tions. It seems to us quite plain, that 
there is a period both of human life 
and human society, when the mind is 
accessible only to present impressions, 
communicated chiefly, almost exclu- 
tively, through the medium of the ani- 
# Sensations ; when, accordingly, 
the'relative place of individuals is de- 
fermined among themselves by their 
physical powers ; and monarchs, mas- 
ters, and among others sea-captains, 
intist travel to influence over the minds 
of those intrusted to their care by the 
rr brief road with their companions, 

they would not lose their labour. 
On the other hand, however, it is in- 
disputable that there is. a. period both 
oflifeand civilization when this system 
will not answer the purpose ; when the 
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‘Shooting into manhood, the man 
g acquainted with his own rea- 
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soning powers, must be led, not driven: 
and the only difficulty then, is to make 
the transition. In‘a community, this 
should be n a8 soon as a sense of 
shame and indignity is observed to 
mingle, in the individuals composing 
it, with a sense of mere pain under 
the inflictions of the original system, 
unjustly agoravating their severity ; 
the mind thus called out on one a 
will presently expand ; other and more 
generous sentiments will develope ; and 
perhaps, an entire change may be ef- 
fected in all cases, with time and care, 
and a complete system of moral influ- 
ence be substituted for every vestige 
of physical coercion. ‘This at least is 
certain, that a very considerable ap- 
proximation to such a revolution may 
be. made in every instance ; and assu- 
redly with advantage when it is ac- 
complished, for that authority which 
merely crushes the wills and tempers 
of its subjects under its wheels, can 
never be so- effective as that which 
harnesses them to its car. But then 
the period when this even commen- 
ces cannot be the same in all indivi- 
duals ; and still less is it possible that 
all those vested with authority over 
others during its progress should have 
the tact requisite fo meet its variations 
uniformly without mistake. Besides 
this, the springs of moral influence, 
however powerful, are unseen ; where- 
as those of physical coercion are pal- 
pable to the grossest observation. ‘The 
consequence is, that even when most 
skilfully conducted, this transition 
must always appear marked with en- 
croachment on one hand, concession on 
the other ; while the smallest precipi- 
tation, or want of tact, in either party, 
will elicit symptoms of discontent and 
insubordination, uncertainty and yva- 
cillation, isolated experiment, and want 
of concert on the feceding side. Al- 
though still these accidents, (for they 
are no more,) unless very much ag- 
gravated, in which, case it is certain 
that the transition is prematurely de- 
veloping, are viewed, not in themselves 
with favour, but without much “es 
by a liberaleminded observer. e 
always mark an advance made, an 
yet making, in the scale of civilization : 
they are bubbles on the surface which 
only boil over when an undue degree 
of heat is externally applied: laissez 
faire les evenémens.is the wise, maxim 
concerning, them,, and. the. result, in 
such case, is always gratifying and sa- 
tisfactory. 
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But this is evidently the point to 
which the British navy has now for 
some time attained ; this the source of 
the anomalies and embarrassments 
which we have mentioned ; and this, 
accordingly, the light in which we re- 
gant them. Our seamen’s 3 _ 

expanding in common with those 
of the age in which they live: they 
sta a little at first under the 
weight of their new found wisdom, 
which but ill with the cir- 
cumstances in which their ignorance 
had before chiefly contributed to place 
— 3 and be a ‘ gh Aga 
and, are sti erhaps a lit - 
plexed and pt whom by those 
throes of intelligence which discom 
them in that seat of authority in which 
they were once immoveable. But the 
worst is over, and every thing now 
combines to facilitate their passage 
through the remainder. It is indeed 
a very striking subject of contempla- 
tion to consider the seg haga 
which, unconsciously on all hands, has 
paved the way for this consummation. 
The men first mutinied :—they were 
not altogether to blame for this,* but 
it fixed public attention for a while on 
their situation, obtained an exam- 
ple of relaxation in their favour, and 
proved besides satisfactorily, that they 
were not yet ready for more. From 
that time down to the present, they 
have been the most faithful and loyal 
of subjects ; most exemplarily patient 
and persevering under many hardships, 
some discouragements, and what is 
worst of all for men of their stamp to 
bear, the ennui of protracted but inac- 
tive service.. Yet have they always 


been making some way in th 
tined course ; their little @ 
in, their arm has 
followed, and now every thing s 
ready for introducing their 
dy. The officers, on the other i 
have not, as we have int 
ted, been universally of 
change which was going on shut 
them: they have’ borne, each his guy 
burthen, as he might ; carried algng: 
all of them, by the stream of impress 
ment, backing and filling in its chay, 
nel, unconscious of their own progam, 
unless when made occasionalh 
ble of the altered bearings of the 
about them. And this has been 
tunate for the cause, for it is of 
very essence of human policy to fusl 
too rapidly to its object ; and it 
not ete te for themsel 
for such have been the judgment any 
temper which they tess hrougtil 
exhibited, scarcely one stray brothy 
has been drawn in by the eddies, or 
cast ashore and wrecked amid th 
shoals of the times. But now . 
almost at sea, and only wait for aren. 
dezvous signal to make sail in concert 
For this has their present long relaxa. 
om been given the, for this th 
abits of violence have in t 
ed, and themselves been couairilaatl 
ior he arts of peace. To the sameem 
are their people now subdued by 
cumstances to more 
before ; and their own clubs, 
Societies, elections, and the whole 
paratus of civil collision in which 
are involved, been provided. ' 
thus inveterate habits on both 
might be gradually but im 
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* The elements of combustion were perhaps prepared, but, next to the ts 
dition from the shore, it was the Quota-men, as they were called, who the train. 
These were landsmen, volunteers furnished by the several counties, and Iured by enor 
mous bounties, L.25, when the best seamen that could be impressed got either nothing, 
or at the most L.5; they were mostly better educated too than the regular 
entry, unaccustomed alike to labour and restraint, and consequently 
red to find every thing wrong. The celebrated chief delegate, Parker, was a 
this stamp ; contributed, we may add, by our own “* gude town.” We are 
still residing here, who 
magistrate, charged with an intention to fly the county® 


and ink 


with a 
brought before the sitting 


defraud his landlady, to whom he owed about L.18. 
i igh, the magistrate at first scrupled to issue the warrant to detain| 

But at length he was committed, the. 

bounty to obtain his release ; and just eighteen months afterwards hoisted his rebel! 


pretensions so high, 
although he had no bail to offer. 


at the Nore. 


We wish very much that some of the many surviving officers who held 
ibility at that eventful period in the navy, would now, when 
could do no harm, favour the world with their recollections on the subject. Wet 
rey vam of some anecdotes ourselves relating to it, which we should not scruple to 
ish, were nothing better offered. But they are hearsay, and it should be an eye- 
and even an actor, who undertook the task. : 


rank and 






was accidentally present when he wasfiit 





His address was so good, 
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‘woken; and new ground occupied by 
t and of course. . . 


ively to a 
y cooly divide therm 
gélves under two heads, the changes 
which may thus be anticipated in the 
aituation, and in the character of our 
samen. And the first, strictly speak- 
: he present division of 


their natural dispositions. As we have 
been led, however, now into a consider- 
able detail, which was not at first an- 
ticipated, we shall postpone both to a 
future occasion. 

It is in the very nature of precipi- 
tation to subject those who submit 
themselves to its guidance to confes- 
sion of error and mistake. Captivated 
by the promise of our present task, we 
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rushed into it with a haste which, as 
our views opened on‘consideration, 
made even our title now incongruous, 
for we no longer consider the moral 
and religious education at present be- 
stowing on our seamen as a primary 
cause of almost any thing peculiar in 
= worldly pr ts ; a seems to us 
only a powerful agent in their behalf, 
evoked among others, by the peculiari- 
ties of theage, whichit did not even pre- 
cede in point of time. It does not 
pear necessary, however, to break the 
series to remedy ‘this. Meré title is 
unimportant, and our objects continue 
piper a, be pie a i with 
as § a hand as le, the 
spects ofa cian ta which we take 
the warmest interest, viewing them in 
connexion with that instruction now 
in course of dissemination among ali 
its members ; and to promote that dis- 
semination as far as may lie in our 
power, by exhibiting the whole chain 
of improvement, of which it now, more 
than ever, seems to us to form but one 
link. 

E. 





PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 


Dear Ma Norty, 


. As, in the earlier Numbers of your Magazine, you gave an occasional inser- 
‘tion to articles relating to the exiled House of Stuart, I am induced to offer 


you Birth-Day Ode, which, if it 


no other merit, will at least tend 


that the attachment to the fortunes of that ill-fated family, notorious- 
ly prevalent in the western counties of England in the year 1715, had. not al- 
together subsided, when the chivalrous spirit of our northern neighbours gave 


more overt proofs of their fidelity. ‘The original Ode is in the 


ion of 


the representative of a family of considerable station and consequence in this 


county, to whom it was transmitted by 


fragment of a song, my mother, w 
ly, remembers often to 


, chaunt, in impotent defiance of the Usurper. 


his Jacobite predecessor. The follow~ 
o is nearly connected with the same fa- 
ve heard her nurse, who lived to a very advanced 


The spelling is adapted to 


pronunciation of our provincial patois, and will be easily recognized by a 


native Zummerzet. 


‘© Az I war a gwaing by the zjgn o’ the Blue Bell, 
I zeed Major Metcalfe a Braing to, hell, ' 
’d un in, 


It may 


I upp’d wi’ my boot, and I ki 
And I bid un make way for his Haniyer King.” : i , 
haps be necessary to state, that Major Metcalfe was Chamberlain to 


the “ Wee, wee German Lairdie.” For the style of the ballad I make no apo- 
as it is only offered in confirmation of the idea, that the feeling in behalf 
the House of Stuart was not confined to the higher classes of society, unless 


indeed some deference is due to the fastidious 


ates of the Edinburgh Re~’ 


viewers, whom I humbly beg to assure, -that although I can admire, and can 
i tae evotipti of those persons who sacrificed their all to that ‘which 

hey held to be the rightful cause, I am by no means a “ Life and Fortune 
n,” on behalf of the doctrines of Passive Obedience, Divine Right, and Non~ 


Dear, Mr North, your affectionate kinsman, - 


wip Gomer set, August 28, 1821. 
Vou. X. 


Joun West. 
SA 
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Ode on the BirtheDay of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 


ODE ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, | 


The 20th of December, 17446, 
Written by Dr Isaacs of Exeter. 


the scene of woe, 


Forbid awhile the tear to flow, 


Turn from 


The pityi to rise ; 
e axe’the thoughts amg 
Ys 


°Tis Charles that bids us crown the 


And end the night in joys. 


So, when black clouds and beating rain, 

With storms the face of nature stain, 
And all in gloom ap 3 

If Phebus deign a short-lived smile, 

‘The face of Nature charms awhile, 


Awhile the prospect clears : 


Come then, and whilst we largely pour 
Libations to the genial hour, 


That gave our Hero birth, 


Let us invoke the tuneful Nine 


To sing a theme, like them, divine, 
To sing his race on earth ! 


How on his tender infant years 
The careful hand of Heaven appears 


To watch its chosen care ; 
from ev’ry foe to truth, 


Virtuous affliction form’d his youth, 


= 


Instructive, though severe. 


No sinful court its poison lent, 
An early bane his life to taint, 
And blast his young renown + 


for a throne. 


How, at an age, when pleasure’s charms 
Allure the stripling to her arms, 

He form’d the great design, 

inj father’s cause, 
country’s laws, 

And prove his right divine. 
How, when on Scotia’s beach he stood, 
The wondering 

To bend the o 
Then, 
They at worth so long detain’d, 

By Fate’s severe decree. 


How, when he moved, in sweet amaze, 
All ranks in transport on him gaze, 
E’en grief forgets to pine, 

The wisest sage, or chastest fair, 
Applaud his sehse, or praise his air, 
Thus form’d with grace divine. 
How in all the Soldier’s art, 
With t calm, with fire of heart, 
pa ome her Samar eed. aey 
et on the conquer’d plain, 
He felt each wounded captive’s pain, 
More like a friend, foe. 


ient knee ; 


around him crowd, 
thinking on their country chain’d, 


Sa 
¢ vy 


By good unmoved, in ills ie 
No change of fortune diesesthin’ mind, 
Tenacious of its aim ; he 
In vain the gales itious blew, 
Affliction’s i t wauily flew, ©" * 
His mind was still the same, 
Check’d in his glory’s full career, 
He felt no weak desponding fear, 
Amidst distresses great ; be 
By every want and danger prest, 
No care perplex’d his y breast, 
But for his country’s fate © * * 


vy 

“4 see 
For oh! the woes by Britain felt, : 
I 


D 


it 
Had not atoned for Britain’s “ 
So will’d offended Heaven; . 


That yet awhile the usurpi 
With iron rod should rule the 


The rod for vengeance given. 


een 


we 

But in its vengeance Heaven is j , 
And soon Britannia from the FA pr 
Shall rear her head again ; no 
Soon shall give way the usurping chain, 


. 


And peace and plenty soon again 
reclaim a Stuart’s reign. 

What joys for happy Britain wait, . . 
When Charles shall rule the British stat, 

Her sullied fame restore ; 2 
When in full tide of transport tost, |” 
E’en memory of her be lost, 

Nor Brunswick of more, hf 
The nations round with wondering eyes 
Shall see Britannia awful rise, so 


As she was wont of yore. i 
And when she holds the balanced soil, 
Oppression shall no more prevail, 

But fly her happy shore. 4 


Corruption, Vice on every hand, ©. 
No more shall lord it 9’er the land, ~ 
With their Protector fled: 
Old English virtues in their place |. 
With alk their hospitable race, : 
Shall rear their decent head; 


In peaceful shades the happy swaity” 
With open heart and honest strain, | > 
Shall hail his long-wish’d Lord, *. 
Nor find a tale so fit to move ‘it 
His listening fair one’s heart to love, — 
As that of Charles Restored. -) 


Though distant, let the prospect chat 


And every gallant bosom warm, 7 


Forbear each tear and sigh! 
Turn from the one the thought 
Tis Charles that bids us crown the 


And end the night in joy. ./ 
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_ THE MAN IN THE BELL. 


In my you" 
much more in among the young 
men of ———, than it is now. No- 
body, Ibelieve, practises it there at pre- 
sent t the servants of the church, 
and the melody has been much inju- 
red in consequence. Some fifty years 
, about twenty of us who dwelt in 
vicinity = a! Cathedral, at 
dub, whi to ting every 
that was called for ot from conti- 
tice and ari which arose 
fon re and a club attached to an- 
other steeple, and which tended con- 
siderably to sharpen our zeal, we be- 
came very Mozarts on our favourite in- 
struments. But my bell-ringing prac- 
tice was shortened by a singular acci- 
dent, which not only my per- 
formance, but made even the sound of 
abell terrible to my ears. 

One Sunday, I went with another 
into the belfry to ring for noon pray 
ers, but the second stroke we had pull- 
ed shewed us that the per of ‘the 
bell we were at was mufiled. Some 
one had been buried that morning, 
and it had been prepared, of course, 
toring a mournful note. We did not 
know of this, but the remedy was easy. 
“ Jack,” said my companion, “ step 
up to the loft, and cut off the hat ;” 
for the way we had of muffling was b 

ing a piece of an old hat, or of clo 

the former was preferred) to one side 
ofthe clapper, which deadened every 
second toll. I complied, and mount- 
ing into the belfry, crept as usual into 
the bell, where I begantocutaway. The 
hat had been tied on in some more com- 
plicated manner than usual, and I was 
perhaps three or four minutes in get- 
ting itoff ; during which time my com- 
ion below was hastily called away, 
rummage from his sweetheart I be- 
lieve, but that is not material to my 
story. The who called him was 
a brother of the club, who, knowing 
that the time had come for ringing for 
service, and not thinking that any one 
was above, began to pull. At this mo- 
ment I was just getting out, when I 
felt the bell moving; I guessed the 
reason at once—it was a moment of 
terror; but by a hasty, and almost 
convulsive effort, I succeeded in jump- 
ing down, and throwin —- on the 
flat of my back under the bell. 

The room in which it was, was lit- 

tle more than sufficient to contain it, 


the bottom of the bell coming within a 
coupleof feet of the floor of lath. Atthat 
time I certainly was not so bulky as I 
am now, but as I lay it was within an 
sat down sereends when thaninattg 
own & when inging - 
began.—It was a dreadful situation. 
Over me ome an immense mass of 
metal, one touch of which would have 
crushed me to pieces ; the floor under 
me was principally composed of crazy 
laths, and if they gave way, I was pre~ 
cipitated to the distance of about 

feet upon a loft, which would, in 
probability, have sunk under the im- 
ulse of my fall, and sent me to be 
ed to atoms upon the marble floor 


‘of the chancel, an hundred feet. be- 


low. I remembered—for fear is quick 
in recollection—how a common . 
wright, about a month before, had 
fallen, and bursting through the floors 
of the steeple, driven in the cielings of 
the porch, and even broken into the 
marble tombstone of a bishop who 
slept beneath. This was my first ter- 
ror, but the ringing had not continued 
a minute, before a more awful and 
immediate dread came on me. The 
deafening sound of the bell smote into 
my ears with a thunder which made 
me fear their drums would crack.— 
There was not a fibre of my body it 
did not thrill through: It entered my 
very soul ; Pe iy or reflection were 
almost utterly banished; I only re- 
tained the sensation of agonizing ter- 
ror. Every moment I saw the bell 
sweep within an inch of my face ; and 
my 2 hy could not close them, 
though to look at the object was bit- 
ter as death—followed it instinctively 
in its oscillating progress until it came 
back again. It was in vain I said to 
myself that it could. come no nearer 
at any future swing than it did at first ; 
every time it descended, I endeavour- 
ed to shrink into the very floor to avoid 
being buried under the down-sw 
ing mass; and then reflecting on 
danger of pressing too weightily on 
my frail support, would cower up 
again as far as. I dared. 

At first my fears were mere matter 
of fact., I won wtbaiet cio: peitien a 
would give way, and let the bell 
plunge on me. At another time, the 


possibility of the clapper being shot out 
in some sweep, dashing 
my body, a oe Se 
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a door, flitted across my mind. 
The deead also, as I have y men- 
tioned, of the crazy floor, tormented 
me, but these soon gave way to fears 
not more unfounded, but more vision- 
ary, and of course more tremendous. 
e roaring of the bell confused my 
intellect, and my fancy soon began to 
teem with all sort of strange and ter- 
rifying ideas. ‘The bell pealing above, 
and opening its jaws with 2 hideous 
clamour, seemed to me at one time a 
ravening monster, raging to devour 
me ; at another, a whirlpool ready to 
suck me into its bellowing abyss. As 
I gazed on it, it assumed all shapes ; 
it was a flying eagle, or rather a roc 
of the Arabian story-tellers, clapping 
its wings and screaming over me. As 
I tooked upward into it, it would ap- 
sometimes to lengthen into inde- 

ite extent, or to be twisted at the 
end into the spiral folds of the tail of 
a flying m. Nor was the flaming 
breath, or fiery glance of that fabled 
animal, wanting to complete the pic- 
ture. My eyes inflamed, bledshot, and 
glaring, invested the supposed monster 
with a full proportion of unholy light. 
It would be endless were I to mere- 

Ty hint at al? the fancies that possess- 
ed my mind. Every object that was 
hideous and roaring presented itself to 
my imagination. I often thought that 
“I was in a hurricane at sea, and that 
the vessel in which I was embarked 
tossed under me with the most furious 
‘vehemence. The air, set in motion by 
the swinging of the bell, blew over me, 
nearly with the violence, and more 
than the thunder of a t; and 
‘the floor seemed to reel under me, as 
under a drunken man. But the most 
awful of all the ideas that seized on 
me were drawn from the supernatural. 
In the vast cavern of the bell hideous 


faces a , and down on me 
port 
ning mockery, still more appalling. 
At fost, the devil himself, accoutred, 
‘as in the common description of the 
evil spirit, with hoof, horn, and tail, 
and eyes of infernal lustre, made his 
appearance, and called on me to curse 
God and ip him, who was power- 
ful to save me. This dread suggestion 
he uttered with the full-toned clangour 
of the bell. I-had him within an inch 
of me; and I thought on the fate of 
the Santon Barsisa. Strenuously and 


desperately I defied him, and bade him 
be gone. Tesstn, then, for a moment, 


The Manin the. Bell. 


resumed her sway, but it wag 
fill me with terror, just 
lightning dispels the gloom: 
rounds the benighted mariner, 
shew him that his vessel is dri 
a rock, where she must inevi 
dashed to pieces. I found’E wag. 
coming delirious, and trembled: jy 
reason should utterly desert me. ij, 
is at all times an izing 
but it ew me then with 
agony. I f lest, when utterlpdp, 
prived of my senses, I should riseytog 
which I was every moment : 
by that strange feeling which 
aman, whose is dizzy from stand. 
ing on the battlement of a lofty 
to precipitate himself from it, and they 
death would be instant and treme, 
dous. When I thought of this be. 
came desperate. I caught the fig 
with a grasp which drove the blegi 
from my nails ; andI = with 
of despair. I called for help, F 
I shouted, but all the 
— were, onsen drowned: in the 
bell. As it over my mouth,is 
oecasionally echoed my aieh which 
mixed not with its own sound, ba 
rved their distinct character; Pe. 
Sees this was but fancy.. To me} 
know, they then sounded as if they 
were the shouting, howling, or laugh. 
ing of the fiends with which my im- 
gination had peopled the gloomy 
which swung over me. it eg 
You may accuse me of 
my feelings ; but I am not. a 
seene of dread have I since pamel 
through, but they are noting 
self-inflicted terrors of this half hem. 
The ancients have doomed one ofthe 
damned, in their Tartarus, to liem- 
der a rock, which every moment seems 
to be descending to annihilate him- 
and ar awfub punishment it would. 
But if to this you add a clamours 
loud as if ten thousand furies wer 
howling'about you—a deafening upmot 
banishing reason, and driving’ you’ 
madness, you must allow that thebit 
terness of the pang was rendered mot 
terrible. There is no man, firm 
nerves may be, who could ji 
courage in this situation. =». {-# 
In twenty minutes the ringi 
done. Half of that time 
me without power of compu 
the other half appeared an wie 
it ceased, I became gradually ma 
uiet, but a new fear retained me. I 
new that five minutes would clapt 
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without ringing, but, at the end of that 
short time, the bell would be rung a 


second time, for five minutes more. I 
-eould not calculate time. A minute 
-gnd an hour were of equal duration. 


I feared to rise, lest the five minutes 
should have elapsed, and the ringing 
be commenced, in which case 
I should be crushed, before I could 
inst the walls or frame- 

work of the bell. I therefore stil eon 
tinued to lie down, cautiously shifting 
however, with a careful glid- 
ing, so that my eye no longer looked 
into the hollow. This was of itself a 
considerable relief. The cessation of 
the noise had, in a great measure, the 
effect of stupifying me, for my atten- 
tion, being no longer occupied by the 
chimeras I had conjured up, began to 
‘flag. All that now distressed me was 
the constant expectation of the second 
inging, for which, however, I settled 
with a kind of stupid resolu- 
tion. I closed my eyes, and clenched 
my teeth as firmly as if they were 
serewed in a vice. At last the dread- 
ed moment came, and the first swing 


‘of the bell extorted a groan from me, 
‘as they say the most resolute victim 


sereams at the sight of the rack, to 
which he is for asecond time destined. 


-After this, however, I lay silent and 
‘lethargic, without a thought. Wrapt 


-in the defensive armour of stupidity, 


I defied the bell and its intonations. 


When it ceased, I was. roused a little 
by the of 


escape. I did not, how- 


ever, decide on this step hastily, but, 


“putting up my hand with the utmost 
“caution, Ttodshed the rim. Though 
‘the ringing had ceased, it still was 
tremulous from the sound, and shook 
under my hand, which instantly re- 
coiled as from an electric jar. A quar- 
‘ter of an hour probably elapsed before 
-Tagain dared to make the experiment, 


then I found it at rest. I deter- 


“mined to lose no time, fearing that I 


ight have lain then already too long, 
that the bell for evening service 


“would catch me. This dread stimula- 
‘ted me, and I slipped out with the ut- 


most rapidity, and arose. I stood, I 
su , for a minute, looking with 
silly wonder on the place of my im- 


*prisonment, penetrated with joy at 
escaping, but then rushed down the 
“stony and irregular stair with the ve- 
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‘bell- 
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locity of lightning, and arrived in the 
inger’s room. ‘This:was the last 
act I had power to accomplish. I 
leant against the wall, motionless and 
deprived of thought, in which posture 
my companions found me, when, in 
the course of a couple of hours, they 
returned to their occupation. 
* They were shocked, as well they 
might, at the figure before them. The 
wind of the bell had excoriated my 
face, and my dim and stupified eyes 
were fixed with a lack-lustre gaze in 
my raw eye-lids. My hands were torn 
and bleeding ; my hair dishevelled ; 
and my clothes tattered. They vd 
to me, but I gave no answer. ey 
shook me, but I remained imsensible. 
They then became alarmed, and has- 
tened to remove me. He who had first 
gone up with me in the forenoon, met 
them as they carried me th the 
church-yard, and through him, who 
was shocked at having, in some-mea- 
sure, occasioned the accident, the cause 
of my misfortune was discovered. I 
“was put to bed at home, and remained 
for days delirious, but gradually 
recovered my senses. You may’ be 
sure the bell formed a prominent topic 
of my ravings, and if I heard a peal, 
they were instantly increased to the 
utmost violence. 5 Ts when the de- 
lirium abated, my sleep was continu- 
ally disturbed by imagined ringings, 
and my dreams were haunted by the 
fancies which almost maddened me 
while in the steeple. My friends re- 
moved me toa house in the country, 
-which was sufficiently distant from any 
place of worship, to save me from the 
apprehensions of hearing the church- 
‘going bell’; for what Alexander’ Sel- 
irk, in Cowper’s poem, complained of 
as a misfortune, was then to me as a 
blessing. Here I recovered ; but, even 
long after recovery, if a gale wafted 
the notes of a peal towards me, I start- 
ed with nervous apprehension. I felt 
a Mahometan hatred to all the bell 
tribe, ——— the subjects of the 
Commander of the Faithful the sono- 
rous voice of their Muezzin. ‘Time 
cured this, as it does the most of our 
follies ; but, even at the present day, if, 
by chance, my nerves be unstrung, 
some particular tones of the cathedral 
bell have power to surprise me into a 
momentary start. 
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OM COPLESTONE’S INQUIRY INTO THE DOCTRINES OF NECESSITY AND 
PREDESTINATION. 


Letter II. 
To CuntstoPHer Nortu, Esa. 


Dear S1r,—Having endeavoured to 
shew that philosophical necessity is in- 
consistent with activity, the next step 
of the Rev. Inquirer is to try to prove 
it to be destructive of morality. ‘ It 
cannot be denied (he goes on to ob- 
serve,) that in the habitual judgment 

" of all mankind, the moral quality of 
actions depends upon the freedom of 
the agent. Praise and blame, reward 
and puni t, uniformly imply that 
we think the party who is the object 
of them might have acted otherwise ; 
and as soon as it is discovered thet be 
acted under compulsion, we no 
measure the action by the ssendond at 
duty. It is in fact the first excuse 
which a culprit makes, if he can, that 
his will had no share in the deed. 
The deed may, it is true, though pro- 
ceeding from ignorance, or from an 
extraneous power, still lie culpable to 
a certain degree—if that ignorance 

were not inevitable, or if the person 
placed himself voluntarily in that state 
of subjection which deprived him of 
choice. But still our judgments in 
these matters, all have respect to one 
iple that man is not accountable 

or what was not in his own power.” 

This statement, I must take the 
liberty of sayifig, is extremely loosely 
worded, The emphatic terms are em- 
ployed without any prior definition of 
precise meaning intended to be 
conveyed by them, and the whole pas- 
sage is consequently so completely 
equivocal, that neither Libertarian nor 

Necessitarian need hesitate to assent to 

it, as it stands. The question is, what 
sort of freedom is requisite to deter- 
mine quality of actions? What 
sort of compulsion is destructive of 
responsibility? What is the rational 
meaning of the word blame, and 
what the philosophy of punishment ? 

Punishment is the application of the 

fear of pain, seoeeain inherent in 
men, aS @ motive to controul the will 
of those, whose tendencies to bad ac- 


sty 
‘Lai. 


“abby 
tions are not restrained by thee 
tives which commonly act.as 
upon the evil propensities of mar 
Now, how do we estimate the , 
value of . good atthe or the fi 
for punishment of an apparen 
one? We inqulre whether or not. 
rformed under a state of a 
‘orcible compulsion, fear, or i 
We first make this inquiry, ; 
because, if the armen é 
fear, or ignorance can be otherwise. 
moved, punishment becomes unnega 
sary.* For as pain, and the 
hension of pain are appli dic 
ly to controll that will which is; 
to be permanently uncon 
other motives, so it is, of 
quisite to ascertain that the 
become inveterately diseased 
stimulus of punishment is a 
and this is done precisely upon, 
principles which lead a surgeon to 
ply a plaister to a green wound, or 
tricity to a contracted sinew : nor! 
the judge who pronounces sé 
think of inquiring whether the 
pravity of the will of the culprit, igs 
necessary depravity, and couldnot have. 
been otherwise, any more than; 
surgeon would of inquiring w 
the disease he cures could have 
or could not have.been avoided,’ 
same reasoning equally applies to 
luntary ignorance, or to wilfully sul. 
jecting oneself to extraneous poway 
The depraved will, which chusesigni- 
rance or subjection to improper 
must be cured or neutralized 
counteracting motives of fear,,am 
shame. [othe 
It is in obedience to this rule. thus 
those crimes which confessedly spr 
from ignorance and ill education, 
which are as inevitable, and as 
the creatures of necessity as a lifes 
ill example and wicked instruction¢a 
make them, are for the ay 
punished equally. with 
ted by men of more enlarged 











tainty of ignominious death is a stronger motive to stand, than 
death is to run away. 


vam 
* Soldiers are punished for cowardice on strict necessitarian pe The o 
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gnd liberal education. If we pity the 
more, it is 

‘e unavoidable tendency to crime is, 

in him, brought more directly and 

into view, and — we 

that in him punishment must 

soba De less efficacious, and be re- 


red again in, and with in- 
ae severity. mind of a cri- 
minal who possesses knowledge, and 
who, of course, has a larger store of 
motives, good and bad, is generally 
carable by ishment. Whilst his 
evil ties are held in abeyance 
by , his mind reposes upon its 
better tendencies, which consequent- 
iy gain oa tha —. _ 
; ignorant te may ept 
fear from mischief for a time, wh 
the impression wears off. But he 
has no better knowledge—no more 
affections to cultivate, and 
eeaent is to him merely what 
the heated wires of the cage are to 
thé ravenous cat. It is also to be ob- 
served, that the crimes of an intel- 
lectual man, are for the most part, 
caused only by complicated and singu~- 
unfortunate combinations of cir- 
cumstances, which, when once inter- 
are less likely to be renewed. 
thas been always, and, as it seems 
tome, most strangely, a favourite idea 
of the advocates of eee vw their 
theory is necessary for the explanation 
of punishment, and for the hypothesis 
of this life being a state of trial. Yet 
itis difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
ceive what sort of freedom other than 
the freedom to do what we will, can be 
——n to justify punishment, or to 
room for moral discipline. In 
fact, a Freewill is perfect- 
ly tible with both. The de- 
nial of the necessary influence of mo- 
tives on conduct, is essential to the 
libertarian system. But the system 
of punishment is an attempt to influ- 
ence the conduct by means of the mo- 
tives of a fear of pain and of shame, 
and it is only upon the supposition, 
that these ae ae have a oem store 
necessary tendency to bring about a 
given line of prey that pain can be 
reasonably inflicted. Nor does it — 
the advocates of liberty out of th 
ty, to say, as some of them 
have done, that though punishment 


‘certainly produces a tendency to a 


eer line of conduct, yet the object 
Mil has the power to overcome that 
tendency, by an exertion of the free- 
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dom of his will. The =o of 
punishment must render 
of this evil exertion of Freewill anes 
difficult—or it must not. If it does, 
this is to admit that the motive in 
dsoerding to te tage, us portas 
a ing to its , that . 
freedom of will which is contended 
for. If this be so, it is utterly incon~ 
ceiveable how the mind which is ne- 
cessarily biased to one side of an al- 
ternative, can by possibility chuse the 
other side, unless some opposite mo- 
tive of equal force exert a similar in- 
fluence towards the other side, and 
thus yen = _ ae which is ne- 
cessary to the di of Freewill. If 
it does not seller chusing more 
difficult—if it be said, that the mind 
yields to the motive only of Freewill, 
and may from the same Freewill with 
undiminished ease, set it at defiance 
and act in opposition to it—then this 
is saying, that-there is always inher- 
ent in the mind an unvarying and 
complete power to act, not only with- 
out, but against motives. If this be 
so, I ask, where then can be the utili- 
ty either of punishment, or any kind 
of discipline? For according to this sup- 
position, the object is'as likely to act 
wrong if it is applied, as he is likel 
to act right if it is omitted, and he is’ 
as likely to do either of these things 
as the contrary, having an absolute, 
unalterable, and complete power to do 
either or any of them. Nor is it ad- 
missible to say that—although he has 
the power, he is not so likely to exert 
it, as to refrain from exerting it—for 
wherein does the likelihood lie? If 
motives have not a certain, and neces 
sary influence on the ultimate deci- 
sions of the mind, then they have an 
uncertain and contingent influence, 
(if influence it can be called,) which 
may be either submitted to or not ; 
it is i ible to predict when 

it shall, and when it shall not be 
submitted to, the powers of chusing 
either side of an rrp d bee al- 
ways equal, according to the doctrine 
of Freewill If an be made 
to experience, that where no evi- 
dent, powerful, contradictory motives 
intervene, punishment is, in fact, x 
nerally followed by yee : 

is only putting one strongest 
aipinalti, for the probability of a 
n influence being exerted over 
the will , inasmuch as constant  se= 
quence is all we have to prove even 





' 


eA ni 






the doctrine of Cause and Effect, which 
is one of the principal foundations of 
human reasoning. source of the 
notion of Freewill being necessary to 
justify punishment, is probably to be 

in the still more common notion 
of punishment, as being merely vindic- 
tive. We are, for the most part, early 
possessed with a confused idea that 
there exists some essential, and natu- 
ral connection between crime and pu- 
nishment, ind tly of any future 
or t to be attained by the 
infliction. Now when the word “‘crime” 
is defined—viz: to be that voluntary 
human action which is the cause of 
suffering either to others, or to the 
agent himself, or to both, the doctrine 
of vindictive punishment turns out 
to be merely tiene assertion that, 
because a man has been the means 
through which suffering has been ex- 
perienced by others, or hy himself, 
therefore he shall experience more 
suffering. ‘To say that because some 
pain has occurred, therefore more pain 
ought to occur, is a dictum, which, in 
itself, carries no proof of its truth. The 
wherefore remains to be shewn. To 
render the assertion at all rational, we 
must answer, either, that this is a 
means of lessening the amount of suf- 
fering on the whole,—or, that God 
has so willed it, for reasons above our 
comprehension. 

In his second discourse, (the text of 
which is Deut. viii. 5,) Dr Coplestone 
attempts to point out the compatibilit 
of a general controlling Providence wi 
free-will. Pay course of his 
argument, the wing passage oc- 
curs :— The only ~ brought 
against it, is borrowed from the diffi- 
culty of accounting for evil as mixed 
with God’s creation, and of conceiving 
free-will in his creatures. But diffi- 
culties cau never be listened to against 
the evidence of facts. The fact of the 
existence of evil no one denies ; and 
the existence of free-will is, bu the con- 
current unreflecting testimony of all 
mankind, admitted to be a fact, oppo- 
sed only by the metaphysical objections 
of a few. t all mankind act, speak, 
and think, as if the will were fre; is 
admitted by these few themselves.”— 
This is “ unreflecting testimony” with 
a witness! If we inquire rigidly into 
these two assertions, we find, I 
believe, that they are directly opposite 
to the truth. t does this genera] 
“ unreflecting testimony,” (as the re- 
verend gentleman terms it) testify ? 
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‘and choose. 














Why, that men are free to 
. That they may 

without any counteracting 
pepe in ape pens with 

a matter, and act ing: 
choice. This is all shat Nema 
woay wi ae that seems. 
sary for human iness ; 
not philosophical free-weill ws. 
of these “ unreflecting,” test 
they some such power ag. 
of making themselves choose what! 
don’t choose, if they choose to dom, 
with a power of choosing to choo 
against their choice, should that 

come into their head. 

em metaphysical liberty, in them 
intelligible way that it admits of; 
them if they “ ize this in 
selves, and mark what replication the 
shall make. In fact, the unreflecting 
of all ranks of society, every. 
and reason upon the rina 
losophical necessity, though without 
knowing it. Ask the “ young Ho 
ful” of low life, why he prefers:ge 
to sea, to being a tailor ; and he: 
you “ he can’t help it.” Ask thea» 
complished Maria, why she won't mate 
ry Joseph Surface, whom all 
but prefers his profligate brother, 
she tells you “ she can’t help it.” The 
freedom they ize, isa. 
dom 1 actual and sensible pee 14 
sion ; the necessary bias of ; 
self, they universally admit. Instead 
of the advocates of philosophigal ney, 
cessity admitting that ‘‘ Mankind get, 
speak, and think, as if the will was free 
according to the metaphysical. notions 
of free-will’—the very advocates of 
free-will themselves do not admitityin 
practice and effect. . They would 
vitably send to Bedlam any man; 
should act as he might sometimes 
expected to act, if their system.wee 
true. Suppose Dr Coplestone were 
offer a starving porter a guinea t0.cale 
ry a letter twenty yards, to, the pose 
office, and the man refused and put 
refusal upon free-will, would not 
reverend doctor conclude him, to! 
mad ? So habitually do we rely 
the certain influence of motive, 
where an unexpected act 
immediately refer it to some hide 
reason in the mind of the, agent; 
if there does not appear to be 
any, we pronounce it insanity, Ital 
swers no end to say, that I 
never knowingly choose to act. as 
were insane, 1¢ they are free so 


is is a strange 
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freedom of choice. We may as well ad- 


necessary influence of motives, 
it that men are compelled to act 

to motive, under pain of be- 
idiotical 


or mad. He 
ae -hanished from Scotland, is free 


or, stay, excepting—that, if he 
dips, he will be hanged : 
Sauk existence of Evil, Dr Cople- 
stone very naturally attempts to ac- 
count,. by suping mankind to be in 
setate of trial. ‘Fhe word trial, how- 
wer,,is ambiguous ; nor has the reve- 
eon ora given any very accurate 

ion of what he means by it. 


is is of little uence. Whether 
jummone thatman is thengoi through 
seestain process, by which the expe- 
rience of certain sorts of pain is to pro- 
duce a mop change in the consti- 
tution of the mind; or whether is 
meant by it an ordeal or test, by which 
tocall:forth and ascertain the quantum 
ofinherent virtue and vice—it is. still 
more capable of rational ap ion, 
upon necessitarian principles, than up- 
omanyother. Under the first significa- 
tion; if we allow the connection of 
causeand effect in the mind, as in other 
things ;—and suppose that the appli- 
po ya —_ motives or = - 
i, must have necessary and specific 
effects upon the character, then, by the 
discipline of misfortune and evil, cer- 
tain'changes may be brought about, 
which may, for aught we know, be un- 
attainable by any other means. But 
with ‘an uncontroulable and ineompre- 
hensible free-will, what purpose could 
such a answer ? The repetition 
of any line of conduct is no more to be 
expected according to this sys- 

tem; than the repetition of a series of 
tones on the Zolian harp. We have 
1m more data for knowing how free- 
will may act on the next oceasion, than 
how the wind may blow on the next 
otcasion. The second signification is, 
for the reasons already stated, evident- 
aslittle reconcileable with the hypo- 
of free-will, as the first. ' The 
advocates of free-will are always liable 
tothis dilemma, Either the exertion 
of free choice is equally easy on each 
tideof an alternative, under any circum- 


slances, or it is not. If it is not, then 
the will is not free ; and if it is, then 
there is an equal chance for every suc- 
ceasive exertion being wrong, as well as 

_For in this case, — 

proves too much, or nothing. It 
ath og ‘the necessary influence 
OL. ' 


of motives, orelse it is not to be relied 
upon atall.. Thus, if adi er casts 
agiven numberthrice running, it either 
proves the existence of some necessary 
cause for that number being cast, ra- 
ther than another ; or it is admitted 
that the fourth cast is not more likely 
to be the given number, than any other 
ible pumber. Equally inconsistent 
is the notion of any power in the mind 
of choosing against motives. Either 
the mind must have two methods or 
modes of exercising choice, which is 
improbable ; or, the choosing against 
motives must be done in the same way 
as in ch in accordance with mo- 
tives ;—that is to say, the mind must 
have-a power of rendering to itself the 
unattractive.side of a question appa- 
rently the attractive one, which is more 
improbable. It seems absolutely incon- 
ceivable that the mind should know- 
ingly choose that which it naturally 
dislikes, without feeling pain ; and if 
the effort be painful, om is im 
fect, because we naturally are impelled 
to avoid pain. If it be said we havea 
Priel Seer weg re herpes this 
impulse ; then, I reply, we must have 
a prior free choice, choosing that se- 
cond choice, as it also would be pai 


ful ; and so on, ad + meni ith 
respect to any supposeable power of 
the mind to render that which at first 


was unattractive apparently attractive, 
the ion of such power seems to 
be negatived by the fact of the painful 
conflict which takes place when 
sing motives are nearly balan 
thing which could not 
@ power. 

The words of the text which DrCo- 
plestone has chosen for his third dis- 
course, are remarkably striking. “Him, 
being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and fore-know of God, 

e have taken, and by wicked hands, 

ve crucified and. slain.”—Acrs ii. 
23. In setting out on his forlorn hope 
of reconciling free-will with this deter- 
minatecounseland declared fore-know~ 
ledge, the reverend author has very 
properly begun with some observations 
on the improper use of the words “ cer- 
tainty, possible, contingent,” &c. In 
the tenor of all these observations, I 
cannot, however, agree. “‘ One exam- 
ple,” says Dr Coplestone, “‘ has alrea- 
dy been produced in the word “ cer- 
tainty,” which properly relates to the 
mind which thinks, and is improper! 
transferred to the otgertcoliont whic 

3 


—_ 
under such 
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it is thinking.” Were this position ad- 
witted, I do not apprehend that, in the 
pms would Fi wewoe y assist — 
me ;—it is too sweeping, how- 
ever, and therefore erroneous. It can- 
not be denied, undoubtedly, that very 
often the certainty is improperly.ttans= 
poe the oo to eae 
thoug v2 Ae, is tO say, W 
certainty of the thinker is not built 
upon demonstrably adequate grounds. 
et, because it does not always happen 
that, when the mind feels certain of 
any thing, that thing is itself actually 
certain ; is it therefore to be contended 
that the certainty is always improper- 
ly trarisferred from the thinker to the 
object thought of? Surely not;—at 
least if it be, then abstract certainty is 
denied altogether. This is going into 
extremes. When Newton or Halley 
ma demonstrated the oc- 
currence of eclipses at certain times, 
the completeness of the demonstration 
was certainly an infallible proof of the 
éertainty of the future event ; and it is 
therefore properly transferred to it § 
nor can reasoning be falsified by such 
a transfer. Considerations of a simi- 
lar nature are also applicable to the 
words “ impossible” atid “ contingent.” 
The most extraordinary passages of 
the discourse, however, are those in 
which oh ete heer author attempts to 
estab ety—possibility per~ 
haps should tet ecob- vehi mints 
believing two distinct contradictory 
ons whilst they are separate ; 
t which, if brought together, form 
a direct contradiction in terms. By 
this means, he seems to hold,. that we 
may easily believe, that an event, the 
eceutrence of which is uncertain, may 
be certainly foreknown. We have on- 
ly to believe in the contingence of the 
event, and also in the foreknowledge ; 
and take special eare to admit only one 
of thesé beliefs into the mind at one 
time, so that they may never fight. 
As Dr Coplestone has, in one place, 
admitted that direet contradictions in 
terms, are metely propositions without 
meaning, and cannot be pro- 
poseil to any end, either derogatory or 
the contrary, as to the power of any 
being to understand or perform them, 
I presume he considers fore-knowledge 
and eontirigence as two qualities, the 
compatibility of which is only appa« 


rently inexplicable—and 
ly so; although, if this be 
no reason Why 
not be lieved her. D 
not misrepresent reverend dog 
however, I shall first. quote the: 
from. both discourses in iw 
this odd rule of faith is embod , 
then hazard one or two obserVgtighs 
upon them, ie 
At p. 69, we read as follows saat] 
that God made every thing, knowity 
beforehand all that w come 19 
pass, and all that men do, bewnagd 
niable truth—if, nevertheless, hed 
with man, as if he were fret toad 
and rewards and punishes him accegd 
ing to this trial, and we cannot 
—— how both these things 
true together, we yet can 
them both to be true—and 86 beli 
we may well conclude, that -mamy 
our occasional reasonings concefi 
these things must. be infected: 
the same apparent inco: that 
strikes us in the enunciation 
first principles.” Again, at 714 
however, we set ourselves to exantin 
each of these abstract positions :seps 
rately from the other, dark andj 
plexing as the inquiry often is, %# 
the arguments deducible from tes 
and experience alternately iw 
favour, + rae to be irresistible; 
as one of the most candid 
ebserves, ‘ what flashes of light br 
out, from time to time, p th 
image of truth on opposite ‘sida 
Why then should not truth ite 
really an inmate of each 
Unless it can be shewn, which 4 
has yet been shewn, that the twogh 
nions are wpotcng ome. te each. 
That they are contradictory has 
tacitly assumed, because to usd 
union is inexplicable ; and 
most perniciouserrorsof di 
have at times prevailed, some 
er doubting the agency of Provident, 
others the freedom’ of the Dum 
will.” ie 
This method of believing 
two propositions, which, when 
pared, cannot both be beli 
in one shape or other, been 
mended before, though never 


80 undisguisedly as in the ‘presi 


instance." In the second q 





* Akin to this ingenious scheme of taking a contradiction “¢ at twice,” for th 
swallow is not sufficiently Bou-like to manage it whole, are the **'sensusd 


it is asserted, that “ it has 


Aya 
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are con- 


story to'each other.” This is not 
being . certainly rated “tha : 
: i s that an 
. certainly and without any 
of failure, take place ; and 
that he, at the same time, knows that 
' ! is a contingency, or 
chance, and that it may pos- 
sbly not take place—if to su ~~ 
enot to a plain, evident, an 
pen siteaiccon, I ‘know not 
a contradiction is. And I am 
equally at a loss: to conceive, if the 
meaning of the ‘words be understood, 
what possible room there is for further 
“ shewing.” One might as well be 
demanded to shew that “ no” and 
“Ges,” when predicated of the same 
ition, are contradictions to each 
other. The ideas, as we perceive them, 
and the words, as we understand them, 
cannot, and do not eonsist ; and it is 
for those who deny the contradiction, 
to shew, either reasons why they do 
consist, or room for hidden reasons 
why they may consist. This they, I 
think, cannot do ; and till they have, 
it is an abuse of language to term the 
union of these two opinions—Contin- 
gence and Foresight—** inexplicable,” 
. The word inexplicable refers 
itself to mysteries. as opposed to impos- 
sibilities. Now pure contradictions are 
not mysteries. We fully apprehend 
the meaning of the terms, and we view 
every thing that is embodied in them, 
and we see that the ideas which they 
embody are contradictory. We see, at 
the same time, that there is no room 
for any mysterious hidden circumstan- 
ces, the détection of which may recon 
tile the two apparently: clashing pro- 
om There is no difficulty in 
ieving proved facts, which are appa- 
rently, as fur as we know, contradict- 
to each other; but then we do 
this only from perceiving at the same 
time that, between them, and connect- 
ed with them, there is room for some- 
thing further to be known, which, when 
, mustclearupthecontradiction. 
Thus we believe in many peculiarities 
connected with tides and currents 
‘which contradict all the general laws 
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on such subjects; we believe in that 
stream which . 


« Never feels retiring ebbs, but keeps due 
on — , 
To the Propontick and the Hellespont” 


beeause there is room for hidden cir- 
cumstances, the knowledge of which 
would elucidate the seeming inconsist. 
ency. To believe purely contradictory 
propositions, ig neither more nor less 
than believing that.a thing may. be at 
once true and false; for how do we 
absolutely ascertain the truth of any 
proposition but by ascertaining that 
there exists no counter proposition, of 
undoubted truth, which may be set 
against the first ; and what other de- 
finition can be given of perfect and 
absolute truth in ratiocination ? to say 
that contradictions may be true is only 
denying the existence of abstract cer 
tainty in the world. 

To come to a right understanding 
of this question, it is only necessary to 
make this distinction. I wees be _ 
contradic opositions, the possibi- 
lity. of rr A of which is oa 
cable to the mind, that is to say, of 
which we cannot conceive room for 
the possibility of their being brought 
to eonsist, then they form a contradic- 
tion to us eee incredible. But 
if of the two contradictory propositions 
we know enough to know that there is 
room for the possibility of their being 
shewn to be inconsistent, then they are 
credible as far as the contradiction is 
concerned. If this distinction be not 
attended to, and both sorts of :contra- 
dictions are held to be credible, there 
must be, as it appears to me, an end 
of human reasoning... The very rank- 
est contradiction that language can 
express comes under the first. defini- 
tion. Suppose it be asserted that two 
and two are five, what is this but a 
proposition embodying ideas so contra- 
dictory, that we cannot see or conceive 
any room for the possibility of their 
ever being shewn to, agree? Further 
than this we cannot go. If one con- 
tradiction of this sort be held to be 
true, all other contradictions may, for 
aught we know, be true ; and a denial 





the “ sensus compositus” of the following. controversial morceau of the schoolmen. 
“ Resp. Estius—hane propositionem ‘ Quod previsum est potest non evenire’ dupli- 


cem habere sensum, compositwm, scilicet, et diviswm. 


Compositus ‘sensus hic est— 


simul consistunt ut aliquid sit previsum a Deo, et tamen non eveniat ; qué sensu, falsa 
et propositio. Divisus verd sensus hic est. Fieri potest ut hec res (demonstrata ea 
qua preyisa est) non eveniat ; ¢t in hoc sensu vera est propositio !” and so on. 
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of all received truths, and the assertion As I have already encroac 
of all acknow! mee a Wer wamarrge dt tee ne 
n this principle be establi as ing it w to ar 
Es any thi z could be said to be Dr Coplestone, for the 
established in mental chaos that taken in offering these 
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must ensue. his work. ‘To suppose the leary 

- With the theological consequences reverend Inquirer less aware'th 

resulting, or to result, from _ self of the importance of free discugy 

the doctrine of Phi ical Necessi- to the interests of truth; would het th 
ty, have already said that I shall not height of arrogance. To'imaging ie 


meddle. It may be permitted me, a moment that the Se 
perhaps, to express my , anes that, doctrines, rather than vis 

with respect to many of alleged of general knowledge, was the obja 
consequences, the two doctrines of of his pen, would be worse. , 
Free-will and Necessity do not differ Tam, &e, 
so much as is commonly supposed. ‘ee 


eee 
: 












































SONG, BY MORGAN 0 DOHERTY, 
On being asked who wrote ‘‘ The Groves of Blarney.” ey: 


‘Wnuo,’—ask ye! No matter.—This tongue shall not tell, © >’ 
O’er the board of oblivion the name of the bard ; #h 
Nor shall it be utter’d, but with the proud spell, 1 
That sheds on the perish’d their only reward. ah 






No, no ! look abroad, Sir, the last of October ; 
In the pages of Blackwood that name shall be writ, 
For Christopher's self, be he tipsy or sober, 
Was not more than his match, in wine, wisdom, or wit. 


Ye Dowdens and Jenningses, wits of Cork city, 
Though mighty the heroes that chime in your song, 

Effervescing and eloquent—more is the pity 

Ye forget the great poet of Blarney-so long. # 






I mean not the second, O’Fogarty hight, 
Who can for himself, from his own native Helicon , 
E sing of an elder, in birth and in might, 
(Be it said with due deference, )—honest Dick Millikin. 


wou eH ne eee ees PERS ARES EBSE SABES EES 


Then fill up, to his mem’ry, a bumper, my boys ‘all 
"Twill cheer his aad ghost, as it toddles along” ihe 


we 

Through Pluto’s dark alleys, in search of the joys : bird r 
That were dear upon earth to this step-son of song. att V 
hh ( 

And this be the rule of the banquet for aye, ta : 
When the goblets all ring with “ Och hone, Ullagone !” I 


Remember this pledge, as a tribute to pay 
To the name of a minstrel so sweet, so unknown. 
Sept. 1, 1821. 
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LATIN PROSODY FROM ENGLAND.* 


To CunistorHer Nortu, Ese. 


of R 
be <e must often have perceived how 
faughtily our southern neighbours as- 
‘gert their superiority over us in every 
ng relating to cal literature, 
falparticalarly in the science of metre. 
] readily admit that the country of 
rge Buchanan does not popper 
the conferred on it by that illus- 
trious scholar ; that the system of edu- 
cation in.our schools is not as well cal- 
culated for the diffusion of deep classi- 
cal knowledge, as that in the great and 
‘valuable public schools of England ; 
and that some ee ae 
blunders in prosody have been occa- 
sionally made by some of our coun- 
; but I nevertheless contend, 
that the charge against us is made too 
and sweeping, and urged more 
with a spirit of nationality, than a re- 
gard for the real state of the case. For 
example, you may recollect how un- 
mercifully they hunted down the un- 
fortunate Muse Edinenses. They 
were bad enough, in all conscience ; 
but it was hardly fair to stigmatize, as 
the English Reviewers did, the litera- 
ture of a whole country, from the folly 
of an indiscreet person who printed 
the exercises of raw and. half-taught 
schoolboys. All the prosodial sins of 
Scotland were raked up on the occasion. 
Iremember that the Quarterly twit- 
ted good old Doctor Anderson with 
having published, as a correct speci- 
men of the Sapphic, a few verses writ- 
ten sixty years ago by Greme, which 
have the misfortune of containing 


about three times as many faults as 
they have lines. It certainly was ‘a 
betise of the Doctor’s, but 4 candid cri- 
tict would not have noticed it just 
then. If we wished to retaliate in the 
same way—that is, by picking up ab- 
surd written, and mistakes com- 
mitted, by English writers on similar 
subjects—we should find no difficulty 
in doing so, though it would be unjust 
to imitate them, in making the errors 
or ignorance of a few, the grounds of 
reproach against the classical learning 
of all England. 

I have got into my hands this morn- 
ing a book in considerable use in Eng- 
lish schools—written by a clergyman, 
master of a grammar school—which, 
in 1813, had reached a fifth edition, 
and in all probability has added ano- 
ther since—receiving, as its author 
informs us, (p. 10.) various puffy cri- 
ticisms from the British Critic, the 
aspen | Review—which at one time 
was really not a contemptible work— 
the Critical and Analytical Reviews, 
in its progress ; and if you, Mr North, 
do not think the minute disquisitions 
of prosody unfit for your pleasant pa- 
ges, I shall shew you, by this pane- 

rised book, that an inconceivable 
ignorance of metre is sometimes to be 
found south as well as nofth of the 
Border. 

The first portions of the book I have 
but slightly glanced over. wn g con- 
sist of rules of construction and posi- 


on a peculiar 


ably well exe- 


tions of Latin cays a 
plan, that appears to. 





* The Latin Primer in three 


parts******. Part IIL. A large and plain de. 


scription of the Latin verse, and of many kinds of composition in verse ; a’summary 
account of T'erence’s Metres, and a more minute one of the Metra Horatiana; with a 
table designed to give a ready and perfect knowledge of all Horace’s Metres at one 
view. By the Rev. Richard Lyne, Rector of Little Petherick, and late Master of the 
Grammar school at Liskeard. Fifth edition. Longman & Co. 1813: 

_ +The passage is in Anderson’s Poets, vol. xi. p. 411. The poem begins with a 
line which may serve as a specimen, 


‘¢ Pueri agrestes irridendum pecus,” 


consists of 16 lines, and contains 45 faults; on which Dr Anderson remarks, that it 
must be allowed to be a very correct and manly performance for a boy of fifteen !—A. 

+ The Quarterly, however, was at that: time nettled at the calumnies poured 
out against Oxford and the great English Schools, by the Edinburgh, and may per- 
haps be on that ground excused. But the principal of these calumnies were written by 
an Englishman, the Reverend S**** S****, one of the most unfortunate men that ever 
passed for a wit. Animals of that kind were in great feather some-dozen or half dozen 
years ago; but now, as Sir Walter Scott says in Marmion, ‘Thanks to Heaven and 
goed Kit North,” they are clean gone.—Requicscant in pace !—A. 
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cuted. The third » which 
fesses to be a large pac ig Pes acount 
of Latin verse, &c. is. my abject, and 
I shall.go through it with as much 
order and dispatch as possible. 
He begins properly erongh by con- 

sidering the hexameter, of which he 

ives a very meagre account, contain- 
Ing some acies which I shall 
not stop to point out, as there is bet- 
ter ‘ome in view. Nor shall I delay 
on his pentameters, except to make a 
few remarks on thym Latin, the 
consideration of which he here intro- 
duces, and shews he knows nothing 
about it, ‘ The following verse of 
Ovid,” he says, (p. 204.) * is spoiled 
by a rhyme, 
Querebant flavos per nemus omne fevos.” 


Now there is no rhyme here ; flavos 
accented on its first syllable aud favés 
on its last, (which is the way they 
ought to be pronounced) rhyme no 
more than a mdn rhymes with Haman, 
or promontory with sparkling story. 
, beg. with all aeeale to the learned 
author of Metronariston, do the verses 
which Lyne quotes after him, such 
as, 

O pater, O patria cura decusque tue, 
deserve the name of rhyme. They are 
merely homoteleutic, and of course do 
not rhyme any more than correet with 
direct, or causeway with highway, or 
James Hogg with hedge-hog. The 
authorof Metronariston considers such 
verses a8 agreeable: to my ear they 
are very displeasing, if of any thing 
like a et id Mee 
laughs at = is day for 
using them, and crabbed as the sati- 
rist is, I own I prefer his authority to 
that of the master of Liskeard school, 
who declares them “ soft and musical.” 
True it is, there are limits to his ad- 
miration. Rhyme carried too far, he 
thinks spoils the dignity of some 
hymns in the Roman breviary, for in- 

Nobis datus, nobis natus 
Ex intacta virgine ; 

Et in mundo conversatus, 
Sparso verbi semine ; 

Sui moras incolatus 
Miro clausit ordine. 

Spoil the dignity of such 3 composi- 
tion as this! Why, sir, it is not Latin 
verseatall. Itis nothing but Latin words 
adapted to a foreign, or, as they them 





selves would say, a barbarous » 
and accentuation. They are sum 
Trochaics. thus : Nobis | datig fy 
bis | natiis||éx in- | -tactd | vised. 
né: without any-regard to’ the 
quantities. He might as ell . 
quoted honest old Walter de May 
“ Mihiest propositumin taberna mnoq" 
for a specimen of Latin verse, ag, 
sample of the Roman breviary,, - 
We next come to a chapter on 
small verses, parts: of the hexam 
The second of. these he exemplifies 
a fragment of a line from the Anat 
by following whieh plan he my 
have treated us with a more Qu 
variety of metres than any formery 
gag r great object of his ambitia 
y did not he give examples of | 
verse, (the heroic hepthemimerts’ 
from authors—Prudentius, Boel 
Ausonius, &c.—who n used ity 
an entire line, instead of having 
course to Virgil, who, of coy 
tended to have finished it as.ah 
hexameter ? The same objections 
apply to the example of his pe 
metre; the tetrameter a priore, fa 
which his authority is Horace, 
unquestionably uses it only as part, 
a heptameter, For this division, Low 
however, he may plead the autl 
of some commentators; but i 
count of the pherecratian, his fifth! 
this department, is entirely origi 
He tells us (p. 206) that it consiats of 
the three last feet of the he camel 
but adds that the first foot mightt 
achoree. This should, I thit shia 
startled him a little as to it's onm 
from the hexameter ; and the Ting 
fact, is choriambic. But what tim 
ou is the example he gives us of i 
initial choree ? Catullus’s - <=" 


nite 


+is 


Hymén | o Hymenze! te 


Hymén! ru! a short »! anddlt 


next sentence is just as bad, “ 
lus forms this trimeter not only 
a choree in the first place, but @ 


tyl likewise in the last, which 
on this subject seem to have 
account of, as om 


Callis | 6 HEX. [-cons 
Ciiltér | Gkal-| -w géniis.” 


ie 


I haye heard of a blind man, 
maintained that there was no 
sensc as sight, because he did netpit 
sess it; and we have an 
instance here. Because our 4 


could not see that two Glyconic vem 
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ie Pherecratian, he wonders 
that every else is not as blind as 
The lines occur in the Epi- 
thilamiut of Catullus, which appears 
to have puzzled the poor proso- 
He complains (p. 232) “‘ that 
it is not entirély consistent with itself, 
the stdtiza being for a ra 
sometimes not, com of five 
o c trimeters, of which the 
frst'four are irregular, having a dac- 
tylic cadence, and the fifth more ex- 
at” ‘In reality the first four are 
@lycontics, and the fifth only Pherecra- 


fering happily got through the 
Dea 60 
ylie verses, he ee falls foul of 
fics. Here he lays down, that the 
Creti¢c, Amphibrach, andBacchius, may 
he admitted into any place in the 
latibie of comedy, which is just as 
srie'as'if he had said they might be 
admitted into a place at the corona- 
tidt. “Every line in which they appear 
fo éxist, must of necessity be corrupt ; 
put he is not satisfied even with these 
sutiliries, for his firstexample(p. 208) 
of tlie comic tetrarneter is— 


Quidest | isneti-| -bivide-| -turdix- | -i 


one iibi a -hi osten- | -disti 
| -lico. 


i quidem wibi mi! five short syllables 
ina foot.. I recommend the discovery 
to the curious in strange scanning. 
Throw.out mihi, and the line is right. 
. He then discovers that as a trie 
brach, or proceleusmatic, may follow 
adactyl, (which, by the way a proce- 

atic can never do, as it is con- 
fined to the frst foot) and precedes an 


» there may be eight short 
les ‘in succession in an iambie 
By the combination of these 


three feet we might have nine short 
successive syllables, thus voy | vvu | 
w«|. But Idoubt whether such a 
une exists. Hermann, I know, holds 
that an entire trimeter of tribrachs, 
except the last foot, is allowable ; a 

combination, for which you 
may remember he was greeted with 
asmart line, constructed after his own 

by a Porsonian. 

e dimeter and trimeter Iambics 
are fine classical verses, used by the 
first poets of Rome, and therefore we 
we samples two bald affairs from 

Romish Breviary, abeautifid Morn- 
dng Hymn, and another on the conver~ 
Son of Saint Paul, beginning with 
9 
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And so on, down to. 

Per universa eternitatis secula. 
What taste! As for’ the beautiful 
Morning Hymn it is a poorthing, about 
as poetical as a Methodist canzonet, 
and what Lyne is ignorant of, written. 
for rhyme. 


Jam lucis orto side-ré 
Deum ur suppli-cés 
Ut in diurnis acti-bus, 
Nos servet a nocenti-bus, 


Linguam refrenans tempe-ret,. 
Ne litis horror insosnet, &c. * 


The poets of the age, in which this 
hymn was committed, rhymed, as the 
Spaniards do, by a similarity of vowel. 
Thus sideré an sane s the accent 
falling on the last syllable) rhyme just 
as bana and espada in 


Rio verde, rio verde, 

Quantos cuerpos en: ti se bana 
De Cristianos y de Moros, 
Muertos par la dura espada. 


So Pope Damasus, in his hymn on 
Saint Agatha’s day, 


Ethnica turba rogum fugiéns, 

Hujus et ipsa meretur opem. 
An attentive perusal of the Latin 
verses of that time, might, I think; 
throw some light on the. origin of 
some of our metres, but this is no 
place for such.a disquisition. 

Our author is. so enraptured, how~ 

ever, with the breviary, that we have 
it again as an example of the Iambic 
dimeter brachyca ic. Listen. to 
the sweet music. 


. Vitam presta puram, 

. Iter para Leary 5 

Ut spectantes Jesum, 
Semper colletemur. 

. Sit laus Deo patri ; 

. Summo Christo decus } 
. Spiritui sancto 

. Tribus honor unus. 


CONT SS OF He OS BO 


Lines 1, 3, 4, consist entirely-:of 
long syllables. Line 2 ends witha 
ndee. Line 6 has a spondee in even 
place, and 7 and 8 defy scansion ; sothat 
the fifth line is the only Iambicin this 
well chosen example! This: stuff also 
was written without regard to.ancient 
metres. ‘The lines were probably in« 
tended for Trochaic and Spiri | tii | 
Sancté, Vitam | présta | pirim, and 
‘Tribus | hénér | unds were all excel- 
lent trochees in the mouths ef the 
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sin: If meant for lambic, all you 
pon igh do is to alter the arsis, ~ 
sing Spirt | tit [ sincté | &c. But, in 
fact, anciénts had no such verse as 
the Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
At least no example of it is extant in 


the classics that have come down to us. - 


This being so well dispatched, we 
next have an imperfect tetrameter 
Iambic halous, being a “ noble 
hymn on the death of Christ.” 

Pange lingua gloriosi lauream certaminis. 
But heafterwards admits, that the verse 
may be a trochaic, (as indeed it is,) 
| divisible into two, (which also is 
true enough,) not, however, as he 
asserts, into a Trochaic and Iambic, 
but into Trochaics of different denomi- 
nations. As the verse is classical, he 
might, I think, have taken an exam- 
ple from a Roman poet, (as, for in- 
stance, from Catullus, 

Jussus est inermis ire, purus ire jussus 

est 5) 

mstead of this noble hymn, which is 
nothing but a string of barbarous La- 
tinity, where a continual straining at 
final assonance is observable. I give 
the last line as a specimen of the bar- 
barity of the hymn, 

Unius trinique nomen laudet universitas ; 


and then add Lyne’s observation, (p, 
ca 

“* The author of this was Saint Am- 
brose, or Saint Austin, contemporaries 
in the fourth century, as some say ; 
or Claudianus Mamercus, as Sidonius 
Apollinaris insists ; it is quoted here 
from the Roman Breviary ; and both 
this and those before, ially the 
Morning Hymn, written, I believe, by 
Saint Ambrose, the author of many 
hymns in that metre, are too beautiful 
to need commendation.” 

Too beautiful to need commendation ! 
Why, they are scarcely common lan- 
guage. The sacredness of the subjects 
on which treat, makes us feel 
some respect for them ; but, consider- 
ed in a literary point of view, they are 
aeither grammar nor metre. So far 
from agreeing with Lyne, that their 
dignity is spoiled pat ag addition of 
rhyme, I am idedly of opinion, 
that when the authors of the Hymns 
in the Breviary consulted their own 
ears, and did not endeavour to write 
in metres which they could not ma- 


"mage, succeeded best ; and those 
seat 


who 







































Pange lingua gloriosi corporis. 
or, who hear that part of it, ‘iim 
Tantum ergo sacramentum ,.__ 
Veneremur cernui ; Be bs 
Et antiquum * ae 
Novo cedat ritui; "7 
Preestet fides supplementum 
Sensuum defectui. a 
Be to the divine music of Sebag 
Bach, will agree with me, that 
without comparison, superior {p> 
muddy attempts at imitating the ¢ 
sical poets, which shock the readépo 
taste in almost every service ind 
Breviary. In the rh hymns, 
pardon an unclassical word or phrase 
as not experting fine Latinity ; imi 
others, of more pretension, we are, 
gusted at having that pretension ever 
moment frustrated. This, I 
is a digression, but I am only wadj 
after my guide, “pai 
We next get to Trochaics, in whig 
department we have a clever, and 
expected discovery. “ In Caty 
quoth our prosodian,(p. 216,) “ we; 
two sorts of mixed trochaics—in ty 
Epithalamiun of Julia and Manhy 
a poem with which he has already 
shown such intimate acquaintam 
Here they are, with his original sea 


ning : 
Flammé- | -iim vidd-| -6 vé- | 
Un guén- | —tité gl4— | —brisma~| 
This the bounds of reas 
- ity. The lines are gly 
with a redundant syllable, cut 
the next line ae 
Flamme- | -—um video | veni~ {28% 
Ite, &c. i. ¢. 2’ ite. - ag 
and the other line is of the ss 
Pretty mixed trochaics ! 
We then arrive at the lyric ven 
and first of Choriambics. Here’ 
he is a discoverer of a fact hi 
suspected. After counting up (pi 


six species of choriambic verse, hei 
forms us that Prudentius has throw 
all of them together into one ode 
stanza in the order Lyne has arn 
them. Now, no Latin poet has’ ew 
written an ode containing six 
of metre, and, on turning to Prag 
tius, you will find that he has 
three choriambics together, not six" 
this department the choriambic tet 
meter, (as ‘a 
Omne nemus | cum finviis | omne canst] 
profundum, Cl 
is omitted, though: the Epichorianas 
(No 5. in this arrangement) is:omy* 
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harsh’ variety of that metre. I was 
going to some remarks on the 
structure of choriambics here, but I am 


unwilling to trespass too much on your 


Pthen follows the class of Hendeca- 
, where he is as luminous as 
in theformer departments. Seneca, it 
makes the second foot of the 
a dactyl: he might as well 
have said he made it a justice of peace. 
He cannot scan the line he quotes, 
\ Qumque ad hesperias jacet ore metas. 


Hesperias is a trissyllable, its two last 
vowels coalescing, - in omnia, alveo, 
&e. in Virgil. Why did not he tell 
ws that Virgil concludes his lines with 
edactyl, and quote 
“-) —_Quin protinus omnia, 
as proof ? It would have been as wise. 
This section of Hendecasyllabics, 7. e. 
verses of eleven syllables, he most ap- 
y concludes with the lesser 
a line containing ten. For the 
honour of the Emerald Isle, I am happy 
pay, that this bull comes from Eng- 


The Anapeestic is next on the carpet, 
and he takes care to shew, by his first 
sentence, that he knows nothing about 
it. He calls it a lyric verse, and says, 
that it at first consisted of four ana- 

(p. 220.) Now, in fact, as I 
ow al dabblerin prosody knew, 
iteonsisted primarily of two anapests, 
which constitute the anapestic base, 
from which you can make dimeters, 
trimeters, tetrameters, metres of every 
co-efficient, taking care only of the sy- 
napheia, of which this learned Theban 
knows nothing. No Latin poet ever 
wrote lines necessarily consisting of 
four anapests ; for the three or four 
exceptions in Seneca and Ausonius are 
not worth prperon J e for the con- 
venience rinting, they are so ex- 
hibited in editions. If it cone equally 
convenient to the size of the page, they 

have as decameters, 
that structure of verse pleased the 
eyes of the 2 

But it is in the succeeding chapter, 
the miscellaneous department, he is 
most eminent. He is peculiarly am- 


bitious to be able to exhibit a larger 
assortment of metres than any former 


ian ; and, to effect this purpose 
pressed lines of all sha and 


-sigea into his service. Falstaff never 
‘bells more heterogeneous body of ra- 
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t which forms the elite of. this 
chapter. Here ve have an iambic 
monom. aceph. or, please, a tto- 
chaic monom. Cat. in Ocadi—en iam- 
bic monom. Acat, in Quid illud esta 
trochaic monom. hypercat. in Hemi- 
nem. sia illico—an anapestic dipodia in 
Ad te iham quidnam est—all fine names, 
but unfortunately mere fragments of 
comic verse. With the same judgment 
he raises an iambic trim. hypermeter 
—an iambic tetram. hypercat—a tro- 
chaic trim. and tetram. hypercat,— 

ndand learned titles for some corrupt 

ines extracted from a miserable edi- 
tion of Terence, “ printed in 1560; 
Lugduni, apud Mathiam Bonhome, a 
most useful edition,” says this great 
judge, with a most elegant phrase of 
panegyric, ‘‘ which I advise him to 
make much whoever has it.” (p. — 
As every reader, of any prosodi 
knowledge, well knows that no such 
7 — F cram I a not take 
the trou copying his examples; 
suffice it to wt that they are xia 
corruptions of the text, and scanned 
most barbarously. For instance, we 
have, p. 226. 

Agé da | véniam | né grd- | -vere, &e. 
with a false quantity in it. Even for 
a trochaic tetrameter, (for which a good 
example might be given, ) he contrives 
to blunder on a couple of corrupt read- 
ings, which are of course no examples 
at all. ’ 
Again, (p. 225,) we have another 
recruit in an anapestic tripodia. ‘ Di- 
cam | nén édé- P spol scio.” A&depol ! 
This is ignorance with a vengeance. 
And the Anapestic Tripodia! Even 
by his own scanning it is a glyconic, 
and when scanned correctly, a Dime- 
ter Iambic. 

In the same spirit of enlistment, he 
divides the minor Ionic Tetrameter in- 
to two parts, and counts the fragment 
as one species, and the entire line it- 
self as another, just to augment his 
list. For this division, he had, I confess, 
the authority of some unprosodial edi- 
tors; but when hedivides the Phalecian 
Pentameter (p. 225.) into three kinds 
of verse, the glory is entirely his own. 
It is a pity that he never read Boethi- 
us, whom he quotes, or he would haye 
seen that $i quis Arcturi sidera 7. 
and, Mergat que seras equore - 
mas, are only two lines, not four—that 
they are of the same aa the name” 








| 
| 


_Deaten out all 





of which he did not know,—and that 
chaic, penthemimers, owe their origin 
ieee 

Nor can I allow him to pass the 
Molossic or Carcine, as distinct species 
of verse. The Molossic is only a spe- 
cies of Hexameter. Indeed he calls it 
Hexameter in p. 198; tho wenn 
228 he bids us scan it with 
lossi ;—that into bve 0 ain. oot 
line, consisting of four feet. i 
I must congratulate Ireland on the 
English origin of our author. The 
carcine is only a foolery that can be 
applied to all kinds of verse, andis not a 
worth enumerating. Hn passant, I 
may remark, that somebody has been 
writin , in a laté nuimber of the New 

y Magazine, on the subject of 
Carcines most ignorantly, as 1 could 
demonstrate, if it were worth while to 
do so. 

I am getting tired, like my read- 
ers, of — ignorant far- 
rago, so shall only cull a few more po- 
sies, and conclude. The third foot of 
the major ionic tetrameter, we are 
told, (p. 223,) ma ‘be a second epi- 
trit, w is merely impossible. The 
example he quotes from J.C. Scali- 

ves us a dichoree in that place, 

Seth cur-weethy tactingnepher- bes 
been so unfortunate as to scan him 
wrong. But it is with Catullus’s Gal- 
liambi, (the metre of that fine poem 
the Atys, which T peresive by your 


rare hare 
es 
the saddens work. He lays down, that 


it consists of half a dozen random feet, ped 
which happen to suit the first line ; 
and soon that his ridiculous 
Conon camét proceed through three 
a number of attempts at ecanni , and 
then gives it up in despair, essing 
that it contains still more varieties.— 
This is pitiable. He has not an idea 







how it should be scanned. : But vi 
he displays such astonishing ig 


as to exhibit 
Eg’ mi- | -lNér 2. | eiten 


with the first of mulier, and the ft 
of ego long, I do not know what 
say, and stop in amazement, I 
still leave a fine harvest “ie 
unnoticed. 

And yet he is so well satisfied wit 
himself that it is a pity to at 
him. It is manifest that me 
port a much deeper scholar in pro. 

than I. Vossius, (p. 231 ‘Dame = 

po Morena most lustil es 
diligence as a verse collector, Ou 195. 
231.) But, of the seventyoAte hill 
he has raked together, I must inform 
him twenty-nine are to be struck out? 
as being identical with other ling= 
or wrong gscanned—or corrup 
sensical ;—and that, never haa 
has omitted at least a dozen a 
species of verse.t 

I have taken the trouble of euilh 
ing this book, and pointing out itd i 
credible errors, merely to shew, 
if we wished to retort the sneers 
some unfair critics in England! 
upon us, we have ample means in 
power. I confidently assert, thatia 
Scotland there is no Latin 
could be so ignorant as to publish ¢ 
book abounding with such ani 
and false quantities ; or, if he did) 
the Reviews of the country d 
penegyrize it. Unfair, indeed, it 

to value the literature of 
by the production-of this unfortunate 

agogue. But is it not equally ut 
ir in 


critics not to extend tots 







a similar allowance ? + age 
I am, Sir, 

Yours sincerely « 

Aucustints 

St Andrews, i 
Sept. 13, 1821. ; 





® He has, for instance, no less than 8 trimeter Iambies, given os varieties om 
ef their containing different feet. By following this plan to its extent, he would 
im number, for the comic tetrameter would have 
98,750 varieties ; and, Dicom rin®. 28) was right, over half a millions. 


would be a fine body te march into the 


paar prosody withou: ) sepgemencasig K- 
But it woald “ mu 
Pas tented pating of Wb evn bork 


222. 223. 227. 297. (one of the 


ftom esrb erred at 0 San more than Lyne’s real metres. I cannot nea on 


were suppressed,—and his own god 
struck out. They who take the taoatle of curing in bas hird 
9,) to pp. x. xiv. xix. 31, 37. 62. 55. 113. 140. 148. 150. 172. 

oe de a extant of the puff-direct,) s 
or ‘any Jedediah Buxton, who will count how often the pronoun I occurs im 
“will be satisfied that I do not recommend an unnecessary alteration. i 













Ne scholar, in fact, 
ved if a less egotistical style were ade 
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SHE VOYAGES AND TRAVBLS OF COLUMBUS SECUNDUS; 
Cuarter XV. eng 
Leith Races. 


Cah To whisky plooks, that brunt for ouks 


On Town-guard sodgers’ faces, 
Their barber bauld his whittle crooks, 
And scrapes them for the. Races. 


“ Come; hafe a care,” the captain cries ; 


‘<-On guns your bagnets thraw ;— 


*¢ Now mind your manual exercise, 
‘+ And marsh down raw by raw.”’ 


And as they march he’ll glowr about, 
Tent a’ their cuts and scars : 
*Mang them. fell mony a gausy snoyt 
Hag gush’t in Birth-day wars, 
Wi’ blude that day. 


0,18 inhabitants of Leith !—ye bai- 
lie-admirals and admiral-bailies !—ye 
D and skippers,—merchants 
al ee of all get genres 
os chi oad ~ 
ye dealers in — ale, and 
Biiish spirits, wholesale and retail ! 
why did you allow the honest town 
@ Musselburgh to run away with 
your Races, and transport all the 
realth.and beauty which annually 
e our barren sands, to the 
Links of these cunning provincials ? 
Nomore shall the sweet sounds of the 
rhe and fife,—the re rage! | 
the roteley-powley,—the roar 
wimals wider tan Yourseres,—the 
tambour o: ground and lofty 
tumbler, and the organ of the rope-~ 
dancer, draw your borne 
prices-current, the scarcity or plenty 
of pot-ashes or linseed, and the course 
of exchange! No more shall the fla- 
vour of aquavite and ale from a thou- 
t bot aygee 7 tarry a 
atmosphere, and make your pu 
licans glad! Your races - for ever 
run ; you must give up all pretensions 
to the science of horse-flesh, and in 





-Rogert Ferovuson. 


place of docking the tails of horses, 
confine yourselves to your own docks, 
wet os ore, one be content apt 
six miles with your rs, 
town of Edinbur, pet ee ten 
which was y at your 
Leith Races were (1am 
not use the present tense) held ; 
ally in the month.of July, on the seas 
shore, to the eastward of the town, the: 
time of runni ing accommodated 
to the recess of the tide. They lasted 
a week, and Edinburgh on these occa+ 
sions was very full of company. The 
splendour the 
at this time, and the number of ve- 
hicles of every description called into 
requisition for Lan Races, gave the 
streets an unu y’ appearance, 
Almost every citinen ie could ride, 
on that week exhibited his horseman+ 
ship ; anid every animal who had the 
rage gp his _ 
rse, was obliged to is paces 
on the Sands of Leith.. Farm-horses, 
brewers ’-horses, and even those unfor- 
romper yy Ss m8 destiny it is to 
to. city, were required . 
to act as saddile-horses for their mas~ 


doors. *. - 
I cane 
annus 












"Why is the town of Edinburgh called good,—the ain apd pay termed 
ul d Musselburgh denominated honest, in their public deeds, as if these qua- 
Were single and incompatible with one another? Does not 
of honesty and faithfulness; and do not hones 
of good? It is so in general society, and with 
; eine prone onan characterizing the - a4 
thought rent goodness hot require the nice observance are 
honesty made profesions of geod quite couapauiaay ests ae GGA 
twengagements superseded both the one and the other. Or, (but I merely throw it out 
) may not same of our witty princes have thus titled the places above- 
tically, to notify that they were miserably deficient in the 
in the name ?—That is, that Edinburgh was the reverse of 


ess imply the 
and faithfulness entitle to 
to individual mo- 
of cities or towns, 


Muss 





the antipodes of honesty,—and the bargh of Linlithgow every thing but 
must write a Dissertation on this'subject. ~~ ; 








a 


5% 


ot their friends ; and many an 
brute, with ‘sides, and 
ee eine 
honour to be bestridden at 
ith Races, who all the rest of the 
year toiled at the most homely drud- 


BEE 


or harl on the morning of the race 
the Lists were ealled about by that 
most ble body, the flying-sta- 
tioners, ( which included almost all the 
lame beggars of Edinburgh, ) in these 
terms :—* Here you have a list of all 
the names of the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, riders and riders’ livery, who 
is to ride over the Sands of Leith this 
day, for his Majesty’s purse of a hun- 
der guineas o’ value.” An hour be- 
fore starting, the procession of the 
Purse, which was elevated on a pole 
decorated with tibbons, and carried 
by a city officer, atterided by a drum 
and fife, (Archy Campbell, what a 
t man wast thou then!) marched 
om the City Chambers, and proclaim- 
ed to all ‘as it went along the doings 
te to be tai Sands. Num- 
ess boys atten procession in 

fits course, and children were held w 

by their mothers and servants—an 
country people stared and wondered— 
to see the gaudy shadow of a purse, 
the contents of which were such an 
object of ambition to so many noble- 
mén and gentlemen. ‘“ Eh! I won- 
der if the haill hunder gowd guineas 


‘Pe’ there,” I once heard a peasant say, 


as “he stéodj*and with open mouth 
Tooked as if he could have swallowed 


it up, pole and all.—‘< Hoot, ye stu- 
rs pid aneee 


verel !” answered one who was 
near ; * rhan, there’s naething in’t but 
some il] boo Ra = or Stee pe 
gems, to it ightering in the 
‘wind. The siller’s paid after-hend, 
‘out o” the Council Chamber.”—* An’ 
do they no get that braw pock to haud 
it in?” replied the ees Sa 
**'Na, na! we keep a’ our siller here 
intil the banks, honest man,” said the 
‘citizen.—“ It’s wonderfu’ !” continued 
‘the countryman, as tlie purse receded 
from his eye ; “it’s very wonderfu’ ! we 
have nae sic braw things at the Kirk- 
‘town o’ Auldnaigs, except it be the 


-Iminister’s wife’s red satin prin-cod.” 


Recruiting parties, from all quar- 
ters, also attended the races, and at an 
early hour marched in martial array, 


‘and with military music, down to the 
scene of ‘action. “ Ti ohe party might’ 
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ee ee lighlenders » 
splendid uniform, the ser 
stalking, with face of impo r 
dignified stride, to the sound'of 
bagpi , followed by all his “pgm 
laads.” In another an ancient serjg 
with eocked hat and still erect gp. 
marched at the head of those whis 
blue uniform shewed ge 
to the artillery ; while in ¢ a 
the variety of martial cocks and @ 
from the ponderous’ head-dress of 
grenadier, to chimney-pot shapedi& 
caps, and light-bob head 
heads plastered with soap and 
tum, or black tin queues of im 
length,—offered to those inclined 
warriors a choice of avenues to milita 
fame. “ Sic a braw fallow dat 
ejaculated my country friend, asawelk 
known Highland recruiting serja 
i * that ‘ill be a captain’ gtie 
east,” said he, addressing @ work 
who was hastening along the st 
* A captain, mati! are ye wise eng 
—D’ye no ken Serjeant Sh——type 
he’s just a chairman at the Tron i 
for common.”—* S ‘i sae,” 
my country friend Cw T followa 
as closely as I could in his walk al 
the North Bridge,)—* and 
man, wi’ the cockit hat and bite 'claes 
he'll maybe be something o” the’ sai 
kind, for a’ his looking sae like amt 
ger ?”—** Na, na! that’s auld Sere 
Amos 0’ the artillery ; and tha 
ane ye see coming there—that 
famous Serjeant Tapp—Yel mi 
hae heard o’ him. Non 
low has he trepafined in his‘ 
mony a puir lassie, too, if a” 
true.—But I maun awa’ to the ram, 
or I'll be ower lang—Gang ye 
that way ?”—* Od, I dinna care 
I gang a wee bit wi’ you, 
mony ferlies to be seen.” ~~ 
e cry of “ Fine Findhorn » 
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dings,” by a woman with a’ oa 
now attracted my rustic friend ot 
tention, and he purchased a iod 
these teeth-trying morsels, to ad 
chops goitig on his road to Leith. a 
he was turning the corner of the s 
at the Theatre, a young: man, inte § 
usual Lowland country at 
blue coat and vest, corduroy “kg 
es, and blue stockings, tied’ Ir 
garters under the knee, witht wit 
tional ornament of a peacock oo 
twisted round his hatband, ea “* 
ly across the street, and aced w 









, and the gudewife 
natoat. Are ye for the race?” 
"uvetlan to » Sandy, gif ye'll 
gang wi me, as I’m no very sure o the 
‘6 Od, I’se do p we for I dinna 
«to Cla till the morn. I’ve 
na steven the sheep, and 
sme iron for the smiddy.” The two 
friends now joined company, and turn- 
eitheir faces down Leith- Walk, where 
thousands of every agua ofevery rank 
were hastening to the Sands. 
leith. Walk, at this period, was the 
yeortiof all the beggars whom disease 
tdisinclination prevented from call- 





iidwere so very importunate, that one 
Eicon mpres the regulation which 
eatin appearance within the 
: of police. So many “ poor blind 
+ ana puir. lassies,” — fatherless 
, and mothers without hus- 
-bands--so many blind fiddlers, and 
ilame,musicians of every description, 
nae plying their different arts in the 
srowded thoroughfare, that.it required 
= than os abe of philoso- 
phy to ng without emptying 
ilmpchite of their small aan I 
vhaye often thought what a fine Essay 
am the Gradations of Human Misery 
rege been written from a aear 
iefvthis living picture of congrega 
salwpetchedness. sm might be seen the 
idiot soliciting, with ineffective stare, 
just ae baubee to buy a row ;” the 
<tilind appealing. with orbless eyes to 
~ithe humanity of the passers by ; and 
io.the mariner. on wooden leg, or with 
iifmagments of arms, roaring out, with 
s\stentorian voice, “ the dangers. of the 
yeas," and the fatalities of battle. 
of Chuck a devil. a halfpenny, 
«tif, youplease,” said one of these last, 
(0D. stumps as a substitute for 
indegu,..to. the two friends:as they went 


“th }3-—*‘ lost both my precious.limbs 
re glorious first of June ;” and 


rar 





held out a piece of a greasy hat 
-with canvas. John stopped, 


aX: 
ceed, 
SF 





— teran. ‘* 
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and fumbled in his breeches-pocket, 
“ I had a nevoy, a tittie’s.son o' ma. 
wife's, in the ing line, was kill- 
ed, puir fallow, in that. bloody battle ; 
aly he kent him; he took on at 
ith here ; they, ca’d him Robbie ;” 
and he — undecided whether to 
give a Or a to the ve- 
What ! Bob Gimmer was it? 
—my messmate, Bob?. I knew him 
well ; he was popp’d off by the burst- 
ing of a gun, wan’t he?” —* Troth, 
yere no far wrang; and did ye lose 
your legs there? Eh, man, it wasa 
sair dispensation that. There’s a sax- 
pence till ye,” said John,, putting. the 
coppers aside ; andif ever ye come by 
Auldnaigs, for me, and ye’s no 
want a meltith o’ meat and a night's 
quarters. How glad ma gudewife wad 
be to hear, how ye han the moun~ 
zies that day, for. she hates them be~ 
cause they’re a’ Papists.”—‘ God bless 
you!—thank.you !” said this mutila- 
fon names 8 Syren as he 
sixpence and stumped off. 
A tall blind man, si pitted by 
the small-pox, (from which cause pro- 
bably he had lost his sight,) with un- 
covered head, and long tied hair, ac- 
companied by a woman, was now sing- 
in: ee he had been struck blind by 
lightning. “ That's nae trouble o’ his 
ain bringing on; that's a sinless in- 
firmity,” said John, and he rolled out 
a halfpenny from the intricacies of his 
sshamoy purse. Three little children 
who were crying beside their mother, 
who had a fourth in her arms, now ar- 
rested him. ‘ What's the matter wi* 
you, puir wee raggit things ?”—‘* Eh 
ie’s a halfpenny to buy a piece; we 
aena tasted meat the day!—Eh do’t.” 
This appeal was irresistible ; and Mr 
John, placing a halfpenny in the hand 
of each, and levine their un: 
heads, said, “ God help us, ye're 
young thrown on the world; ye can- 
na want a piece ; but mind ye're no to 
buy sweeties »wi't.” 

*« John, ye’re ower simple,” said 
Sandy; “‘gifyegangonat thisrate, ye’ll 
no leave as mony bawbees as get @ 
chappin o’ ale when we come to 
tents. I ne'er gie thae bodies ony 
thing, for the maist o’ them, I’ve been 

told, are just impostors, and shuldna 
be encouraged.”—“ Buy ballants! buy 
ballants!” cried an old man with a 
basket, containing a perfect library of 
such articles, their title-pages all dis- 


' 
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played to view. “ ‘That's weel mind- 
it,” said John ; “ I promised to tak a 
ballant out.to Peggy Morison. Hae 
you Sir James the Rose, honest man?” 
—*« I think you'll find it here,” an~ 
swered he, presenting a parcel of allu- 
ring histories. ‘‘ Jamie of Yarmouth’s 
Garland ?” said John, as he put on his 
spectacles to assist him in his choice ; 
“ that’s no it. Loudon Tam—That’s 


no it either. Buchanan ; ay, 
he was the king’s fule; what tak ye 
for this ?”—“ T ce.”—“ I wad- 


_ ma grudge ye the siller, wad ye mak it 


bigger priut,” continued John. “ Bar- 
bara ‘Alan, The Babes o’ the Wood, Sir 
James the Rose ;—ay, here it's now ;” 
and he treated for an addition to his 
library to the amount of sixpence. 
While John was thus engaged, San- 
dy, attracted by the ery of “Fine ripe 
berries, twa dips and a wallop,” re- 
marked, they “ wadna be the waur o’ 
a wee pickle groserts,” and received the 
stipulated measure of this commodity 
into his hat, to share them with his 
dling do eee were now rat- 
i wn in every variety of 
eolour and livery. . “ See,” caid Sandy, 
asa well-known equipage was passing ; 
** See to that, Johnny! -there’s a braw 
coach for you.” John turned his head 
towards the road, and answered, “ Ay, 
ay, that’s very grand, indeed—a yearl, 
ora duke, aiblins ; sax horses, and twa 
flunkies on the back o’ the coach, and 
twa callants bobbing on the horses, to- 
the. bargain ! sie luxury !—The folk 
there, I’se warrant, dinna ken what 
it’s to want ony thing, and never do a 
hand’s turn, nor need to set their foot 
to the ground unless they like. That’s 
the way o’ the gentry, God help us !” 
—*‘Na, na, ye're wrang there, John- 
ny ; the folk there are nae mair gentle 
than you or me, man. That's the ma- 
tes and ; just bits o” tra- 
ing bodies in the town. It’s lang 
since the gentry hae gi’en up being “a 
terror to evil and a praise to 
en ae ae a in 
a es. T! rovost 0’ our 
ain burgh o’ Chytnons is a better 
gentleman than. ony o’ them. The 
provost, ma lord, as they ca’. him, 
is just a stockin’-weaver ; and aneo’ 
the baillies: sells ingans ; and that’s 
just ane o’ the street coaches they’re 
in,”*—‘ Weel, that’s very - strange, 
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gay — ee mn 
ve and wor 
that they he oy ; 
We're a’ o’ ae stock, ye ken Sy 
and I wad never despise a fellowes. 
ture that——” ‘ But see,” 
terrupted Sandy, “ see that:coaches 
the flunkies in green livery- ath 
Duke of Buccleuch’s, a real nobles 
and a blessing to a’ the country rea 
for he stays at hame, and spendeii 
siller amang ourselves.” Apt 
is that the Duke's carriage ? \; If 
saw me, he wad speak tome, I'm sure; 
for I never met his Grace (Ged bles 
him) in our country-side, but he say 
to me, ‘ John,’ says he, * howare 
and how’s the gudewife and.fami 
and bid me, in his hamely way, ifey 
I cam to Dalkeith, to gang.and:tuke 
my dinner in his hall. I cwishaldhe 
nobles 0’ the land were like. him,":sy, 
At the bottom of Leith- Walk them 
were congregated, during the:ti 









the races, a number of caravans. 
beasts, horses of know 
and harlequins. My friends ha 
ed this aa when i 
was stro attracted. -& women, 
twisting as as ma po 
organ, and a clown. making 





to the crowd.—~ Walk in, ae Wi 


ladies and gentlemen, the D 
is just going to een rence 
—walk in, walk in.”—* Pe | 
cal fallow that fule, I’se warrant hi 
Sandy ; it takes a wise man: to bea, 
fule,” remarked John ; ‘but thesemms, 
dams that gang wi’ them, and:danpe, 
on. wires, wi’ trowsers on, it'sno. 
becoming in a though mee 
canna be gude, tho . 
and I’m inclined to Shine igh 
shouldna judge harshly, that 
just painted Jezebels.”—“ Butseesthat, 
wee body sittin’ on the man’s.shat 
ther,”—his attention being att 
by a pipe and tabor in an oppositesdis 
ma how auld he looks—p 
wee fallow, he’s dressed like.a ; 
too.” —“‘ That’s a puggy, man,” 
Sandy ; “ and it can 
exercise, and shoot a pistol, for agwemy 
as it is, as weel’s ony o° them. Buby 
come awa’—we'll be ower late,to, se, 
the race.” ee 
Mr John reluctantly . left 
new to him, and followed in 













of horse and foot, chariot mer 


ee aa a a es ee ee SESS ESS SSAE TASRED SP SSEE HK Tes ££ ESS . © 





* Gentle reader, see the note at the end of chapter seventeenth. 















down to the sands. 
‘gatidé, which were 


range of tents along thé beach, 
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thae’s fine places for getting a refresh= 
a and ae a — en said 7 

notgrass.— y; “vi 0. 
them’s turned to use,” prathngt n= 
dy ; “we can get up there to see the 
race for a penny.” —* Weel, that’s cu- 


wee assembled, and among rious—the.v o’ the places !—a’ 
} the recruiting parties were ac- thing’s made for the penny here,” re- 
vly engaged, attracted the attention plied John. 
ur visitors.—"‘ Hegh, man, but 
Cuapter XVI. 


Was ne’er in Scotland heard nor seen 


Sic dancing and deray, 
Nowther at Falkland on the green, 
Nor Peblis at the play. 


‘nthe front of the tents, at a little 
dittanée; were stationed the ge on 
sla gooseberries, gingerbread, speldins 
(atied haddocks; ) and all the little eat- 
ales which custom had taught them 
were in demand when a iscuous 
multitude were gat together ; 











wd,-at intervals, among these were 

wheels of fortune, puppet- 

sa tables with dice, a wooden dish 

with an ‘octagonal brass ball, lotteries 

for sleeve-buttons and trinkets, and 

nimberless other temptations to those 

whowished to adventurein vulgar gam- 

( bling; while, on the rs os occu- 

a larger space, the players at 

yd ee ot avenue for 

e stick, thrown at pegs 

pat with penny-cakes of ginger- 

’“The sight of three or four of 

these said: cakes, which might be all 

knocked: off at one lucky throw, and 

atthe trifling expence of a single pen- 

j, Was too much for the philosophy 

sly soe bem already devoured the 

morsels by anticipation. ‘ Let 

mie try a ircwy fet ences” said John, 

his penny to the master of ce- 

remonies ; “I’m sure I canna miss the 

Pte John er but the end 

stick, striking ing t nd, went 

of at a tangent, without displacing a 

cake. A loud laugh e 

, at John’s expence, pro- 

tne to a-second attempt. “ See 

opper again, one, as 

Sie the regisicated pigs, balanced 
e Tegi 4 n 

ick in his hand rt the throw. 

ae se knocked. off — 

é e !—ye’re getting the gate 

>” said Sindy weet me try— 

in’t, gif I dinna gar them coup, 

@'the shins will pay for’t.” - 


i 


rate! 


Christ’s Kirk on the Green. 


Acrowd atalittledistance, and the te- 
port of a gentleman having beenthrown 
from his horse, attracted my attention, 
and I left the friends playing at rowley 
powley, to see if the accident wasa se- 
rious one. On going up to the crowd, 
I asked a boy what had happened,— 
“Ou! naething at a’, sir, but Abraham 
fa’en into the Prawn Dub.” Abraham 
in the Prawn Dub, thought I ; this 
must be some poor Jew pedlar, whom 
his beard, country, or language, have 
incited the boys to abuse, and I press: 
ed forward, with the intention of ren- 
dering him assistance. But what was 
my astonishment to find that it was Mr 
Abraham Gooseiron, the stay-maker, 
who, in enacting the dandy on horse- 
back, had tumbled from his elevation 
into the said Prawn Dub. Abraham 
was quite well known to all the boys; 
from his dressing in a more gay and 
fantastic manner than his compeers, 
and he met with little commiseration, 
from having filled his new boots, and 
destroyed his new coat; by a soaking 
in salt water. To an inquiry as to the 
manner of the accident, I received for 
answer that ‘the horse funkit him eff 
into the dub, as a doggie was rinnin’ 
across.”— But he can easily cabbage ° 
as muckle claith as mak’ him. anither 
‘pair o’ breeks,” said a'second. ‘* The 

orse has mair sense than him,—he 
had nae business there,—he might hae 
been on his feet, as weel as his bet- 
ters,” remarked a third. ‘“* Pride aye 
gets a ra some ed by a 

was very solemnly repeated bya fourth. 
I aovinehn = heeaenalle, though there 
-are such things as horse- s 3° but 
the expression of Abraham’s hackney's 
face, at this moment, seemed to me 


to assume an appearance, as, were 
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spurs, it could have laughed heartily. 
Abraham, however, dirty as he was, 
was soon reinstated in his seat, though 
the attempts to help him, and the com- 
pliments of condolence, were given in 
that wicked spirit, which seemed ra- 
ther to enjoy than pity the misfortune 
of the unlucky horseman. A shout 
from the boys, and the application of 
a switch from some of the spectators, 
as Abraham rode off, made the animal 
once more restive ; ao was much of 
the opinion expressed by a n at 
my side, who exclaimed, ‘‘ That man 
kens naething about managing a horse. 
Dod, he’ll anither clyty afore he 
taks hame the beast.” 
- I now returned to my friends, who 
were still at the rowley-powley, not 
playing, however, but eating the gin- 
read which they had acquired. 
he h of the hour for starting 
drew crowd to the places which 
commanded a view of the course ; and 
the two countrymen, remarking “ that 
it was na every day that they were 
there,” paid their penny, and mount- 
ed the scaffolding on the top of the 
tents. That part of the course from 
the starting to the distance-post was 
roped in, and a guard attended at this 
place, (ye Town-Guard veterans, it 
was hard and trying duty for you!) to 
prevent the crowd trom bursting over 
the cord, and narrowing the space. The 
more distant part of the round was 
marked by poles and red flags, stuck 
in at intervals along the wet sands. 
The stewards of the race, and magi- 
strates, occupied a platform, or stand, 
erected at the ee and cover- 
ed in by an awning, and in the front of 
this was affixed the pole and purse, be- 
dizened with ribbons. .A rol! of the 
drum in attendance warned the riders 
to prepare ; a second announced that 
the horses were ready ; and a third was 
the signal for their starting with ar- 
row-speed for the three-mile-heat. The 
chic nage ane 4 -* this ow 
’ ran e line whic 
inclosed the course ; and when any un- 
lucky dogs ventured to enter the pro- 
tected space, in spite of the proclama- 
tion of the stewards to the contrary, 
the halloos, and repulses, and kicks on 


every side, as they tan exit, gave 
‘them often a very excuse for run- 
ning mad in revenge. 

“ There!—they re off now!” said 


Sandy to John, as they stood on the 
15 
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‘it not for the dread of whip and 

































front of a crowded scaffbld ;. 
blue jacket has it!—weel’ done ak 
blue !”—and he slapped his thigh 
sympathy with the motion of the 

er ;—‘ I'll wager a bottle o’ pg 


that ane gains the race !” 
tention was directed in silence to: 
horses and riders, as the a bef 
his eye phage ng sap hes OTe see 
ing the r which m 
the _ There !—they're surne 
now!” resounded from a thoussy 
voices, as they came down the cout 
from its eastern extremity. The crow 
pushed closer to the ropes ; and 
clattering of the noble animals, | 
passed at full speed round the stat 
ing-post, announced that one thirt 
the heat was over. Three round 
the course formed the heat, and thre 
of these heats generally deci 
race, though there were times 
more. The sands being very 
horses sank much, and as pe 
of the animals was generall 
for the last round. - “ Od ‘safe ™, 
how fast they rin!” said John, while 
his eye lost them in the distance a 


the third round ;—“ it’s, be 
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warld, like swallows fleeing !— 
callant in the pink jacket’s first now! 
—weel done, ma wee man!—skep 
it up !—Sandy, I’d wad the price 
the brown cow he gains it! 
it !—whip him up!” How naturali 
is to bet on. occasions like 
thought I, as Mr Knotgrass 
his brown cow on the issue; th 
must be something more in the prats 
tice than the warped ideas and ot 
firmed gambling of a man of fashion 
when the same passion even agit 
the bosom of a rustic.- The 
now came thundering on to fini 
first heat ; all eyes were directed # 
eager anxiety- to the termination 
the race at the wooden ‘stand; a 
those who were deficient in the nétee 
sary height, added to their elevation }j 
standing on tip-toe, and strett 
their — to t see ength. 
At this moment the 
hind forwards on the scatolding, 
John and his companion stood, 
so great, that those in the front: 
kept their places by holding ! 
for mutual support. It was thems 
fortune of John, however, in his 
ness to project his head beyond: 
on each side of him, to lose 
lance, and tumble over. An 
fish-woman, who stood i 
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iow with her creel on her back, for- 
nately for John, broke his fall, and 
w alighted safely in the said creel. 
The woman, whom the addition of a 
undred-weightin that situation would 
nobhave very much incommoded, turn- 
J round at the shock of John’s fall, 
nd, under the idea that some mis- 
bievous person had hurled a large 

s into her basket, out of mere 
aggery, cried out, looking up to the 
multitude on the top of the tent, 
#Wha's-that clodding stanes intil ma 
mel?-—ye had as. gude gie ower, or 
il be,on me but I’se gie ye some- 
yell no soon forget!” Aloud 
and a huzza was returned from 
ali sides, to the good woman’s serious 
mazement.—‘ That pits me in mind 
¢ Georly Cranstoun,” said an elderly 
gatleman ; “ he was aye ta’en hame 
ina creel.” —* Do ye. sell men, wo- 

?” said a second.—‘*‘ Godsake ! see 

Tibby Podleyson wi’ her joe on her 

roared out a third, who also was 
in dulse and tangles. 

‘Tibby had not time to make any 
answer before John, to support him- 
eiferect in his uncommon situation, 
md.to aid his descent, clapped his 
hands‘round the Amazon’s forehead. 
“Nene 0° your skits now!” cried 

who supposed it to be some 

iend attempting the vulgar joke of 
shutting her eyes; “‘ naneo’ your skits! 
sTken wha ye are ;—haud aff your 
hands aff ma een !” and she aiek her 
ams, to. remove the impediment.— 
“Ietme down, for gudesake, honest 
n}—I’ll do ye nae ill ;” and he 

one leg from the intanglements 
treel, and was sounding for the 
found with. it. .Tibby’s eyes. being 
oe and seeing a leg with a 
ue stocking and red garter projected 
from her side, instantly became alarm- 
ed, and ‘pushing the belt which sup- 
te creel from her. forehead, 
rolled John on the sands, creel 

4 all.—‘ What's, this, ye black- 
te | Sard, ye hae been about ?” said Tib- 
» | %.28 she saw the strange. incum- 
bragee rising from the sandy beach ;— 
Mh gaun to rob me on the public 
' | 8ts’—or did ye mean waur P—Od 
Tw gie ye something for loupin on an 
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honest woman's back, ye little worth 
chield that ye are!” and she seized her 
empty skull,* and beat it unmercifully 


about the head and shoulders of poor 
John.—“ Fl let ye -ken am nane 0’ 
your limmers!” said she, repeating her 
blows ; “ if it war nae the like o’ you, 
there wad na be sae mony ill folk !— 
but ye’se no get aff wi’ baith ease and 
honour!” John was. altogether .too 
much taken at unawares to be able to 
speak for a moment, and had toomuch 
masculine honour.to return the blows 
of a woman.— Ca’ canny !.ca’ canny, 
gudewife !—I did na mean you:wrang 
—I was driven aff the theeking o’ the 
tent ; and there’s ane standing, afore 
ye will tell how it happened.” Sandy 

y this time had descended from the 
scaffolding to interfere for the protee- 
tion of his friend, and the matter was 
soon explained, apparently to mutual 
satisfaction.—‘‘ If I hae wrang’d your 
basket, gudewife,” said John, ‘‘ am no 
unreasonable; and if I hae hurt you 
by what could na be helpit, I’m. sure 
I’m sorry mysel. for’t.”—“‘ Hurt me!” 
answered the virago, in a contemptuous 
tone ; “na, na, its no come to that yet ; 
—I can tak care o’ mysel ; and it wad 
be time for me to gie ower gaun to the 
market, gif I could na carry you, if-ye 
war my ain man, and ye war fou, sax 
mile o' gate on the fap o’ my fish !”— 
“I dinna think-ony o’ ye will be the 
waur of a dram, after this tuilzie,” 
said Sandy ; ‘‘ come in, honest woman, 
intil this tent till the crowd gang awa, 
and I'll treat ye wi’ half.a mutchkin.” 
The fish-woman at once consented to 
this proposal, with “ Fair fa’ ye, ma 
bonny man! that’s a gude motion—ye 
dinna want sense, for as young as ds 
are.” Into the tent they went—the 
crowd dispersed,—and Tibby’s compa- 
nion in trade likewise went away, mut- 
tering in soliloquy, ‘‘ Od, Tibby’s ne- 
ver aff her road !—I’ll gang lang about 
afore a man draps into ma creel frae 
the if, or get a dram without paying 
for’t !” 

My friends sat so longin the tent, that 
I grew tired of waiting for them, and 
walked away to attend the running of 
the second heat, the drum for the start- 
ing of which had now beat. The same 
















*Itis necessary to mention here that fishwomen have two skulls !—Gape with won- 
craniologists, at this !—but one of them is merely a light basket so named. I the 
| BM particularly notice this, as the French translator of the M 
"uct of the circumstance, has, in the Number before the last, made me say the fisher- 
7 "7. pe butted like rams :—‘‘ Ils se doguent comme les beliers.”” 
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horsé which had ed the first also 
gained this, and the race was of course 
over. ‘The Town-guard marched off, 
the carriages and horsemen rapidly dis- 
appeared from the sands, and the pe- 
destrians, now that there was nothing 
more to be seen, adjourned to the tents, 
for rest, conversation, or refreshment. 
The scene at this time ag’ the line 
of tents was very striking. Every one 
was full of inmates, engaged in the 
tion of “ porter, ale, and Bri- 
tish spirits,” and the recruiting parties 
were mixed with the throng, either 
marching along, or en in the 
tents, on the alert to pick up any strag- 
er, whom inclination, liquor, or mis- 
nes, induced to become a soldier. 
Often, on these occasions, have I seen 
a country lad, with the cap or hat of 
@ serjeant, marching in front of the 
party brandishing a sword, full of the 
idea of his own importance, and of the 
future prospects of one who had en- 
listed to be an officer. Men were then 
in much demand for the supply of the 
different corps, and many arts were 
employed by the recruiting serjeants 
to febeiple into the service. 
While I was musing on the scene 
before me, and thinking whether or 
not I should now retire, the noise of a 
fight, and the cry, “ A ring! Mak a 
fing! Gie them room !” attracted my 
attention. ery lover of the science, 
as it is emphatically called, feels him- 
self drawn involuntarily towards any 
thing like an exhibition of strength or 
skill, and I hastened to the spot. The 
combatants were a corporal of a re- 
cruiting party and a Gilmerton coal- 
carter, and the cause of quarrel an at- 
tempt, on the part of the former, to 
place a shilling, in the king’s name, in 
the hand of the latter, for the purpose 
of having a.legal claim to his services 
as a soldier, or to the guinea of smart- 
money, which, on these occasions, was 
paid by the unfortunate victim of 
crimping. The coalman, however, had 
ted the intention of the corporal, 
repulsed his proffered hand as if 
he had shook a reptile from his touch. 
‘© Na, na, Billy, nae sae fast wi’ me! 
Dod, if ye come within ma reach again, 
r'll whether my whup-shaft or 
— ead’s hardest.” The coalman 
some companions with him, and 
he felt, of course, his bravery augment- 
ed so far as repeatedly to insult the mi- 
litary man before his fellow-soldiers 
and recruits. ‘ For a’ your red jac- 
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seem to wish to renew the 
‘asked him if he “ meres i 











ket,” said he, “I dinna! wols 
would like to meet me yoursélex 

Gilmerton road. Gae, you: 
scoundrel !” Touch a milit 
the head of cowardice, and: 
choice ; he must fight; the ' 
the eloth imperiously requires it; 

it was particularly necessary: in, 


nt case, as the exam 
atal to the after steadiness 


young recruits. “ Dem you, 
corporal, “ if you speak another w 
fellow, I shall give you a “ed 
“ Keh,” replied the coalman, ina 
lengthened tone, “ lay awa your ty 
net, man, and I'll lik ye for a hottle 

ill.” The corporal instantly threwof 

is belt, the crowd formed a ring; and 
the ecoalman, | to a 
to “ haud his whup,” prepared:forim 
stant battle. The counties was, how. 
ever, but short. Except an. inefficient 
stroke at the commencement, the coal. 
mar never got a blow at his oppo 
nent. The ery of “ Weel done, Tam! 
Stick till him, stick till him!” wasd 
no avail; for, in a close, the 

t him round the neck with’ one 

and, and fibbed him in the face-with 
the other till he called for 
* He’s ruggin’ ma hair!” Tam, 


while this was transacting ; “ta 
hair’s no fair play.” The 
him with a contusion on. his eyeyand 


his nose bleeding ; and, as he didinat 


touch.” —* on no!” evi 

nions, ** we'll no let 
ital it’s no fair play haddin 
ruggin’ hair.” The ( 
in triumph with his F 
to the condolence whieh he reseived 
from the bystanders on 
defeat, said, as he wiped the: blood 
from his face, “ De’il thank: him4-it’s 
his trade; but, go, I'll ca’ a eartwi 
him ony day he likes.” di 

I now left the scene, a 
try friends, not expecting ever 
hem, again, and went to dine withs 
friend in Leith. After dinneryhov. 
ever, I was prevailed upon to go-and 
see a play performed by a company of 
strollers, who kept the é 
Portobello, Musselburgh, and Leith, 
in theatrical amusements ;andbwas 
the more inclined to this, fromthe 
dramatis oom er 
to be chiefly com 
of the same name, and said tobed 
the same family. Two fiddies.and # 
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of the first act, whieh will long 
at the idea of the Leith theatre 
amy memory. There were, however, 
a lover and a lady, and. the lady liked 
and father wished her 
marry another, as happens in all 
After a dialogue, in which the 
} and her lover had. exchanged 
of eternal attachment and invio- 
Bi mneoy, and had arranged mat- 
ters no as they were to live and die for 
qe‘another, the parties were alarmed 
by a third person’s entering. This 
was the father of the lady. The lover 
of course made his exit; and the old 
gentleman took his daughter roundly 
to task for Keeping up a correspond- 
ence with the offensive lever. The 
change of scene in a play often stands 
to the spectator for an interval of 
months or years in the story, and the 
young lady denied she had lately seen 
or spoken to the prohibited personage. 
“ Ah, you lien little cutty,” roared out 
avoice from the third row of seats, 
“how can ye stand up.there and tell 
your father sic a a falsehood ? 
Dinna believe her, honest gentle- 
maj;—dinna believe ae word she 
for it’s no a minute since the 
left her :—I saw him mysel’— 
heyjust gaed out at the tae side as you 
eam in at the tither.” 
‘Phis strange interruption to the per- 
formance made the actors look con- 
ae: and the audience testified 
approbation by clapping and 
hutzas. All eyes were now turned to 
wy friend John, (for it was actually 
he,) who stood up in triumph, as the 
expressions, “‘ Well done !—capital !” 
struck his ears from all sides. The 
disturbance, however, subsided, and 
the dialogue began as before. John 
had no patience, when he heard asse- 
verations so contrary to fact again 
repeated. “‘ I tell ye, man, ye're 
dochter’s no speakin’ true:—It’s a 
falsehood every word o’t ;—I'm a fa- 
thermyéel, and I winna see you impo- 


‘ted on. Just gang till the other side o’ 
‘the screen gif ye winna believe me, and 
catch the fallow ;—he canna be 


awa.” The | ing and applause 
redoubled at rrp = Pome Pet the 


‘Manager, seeing no likelihood of get- 
ting on: amoothi , came forward and 
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said, “ Ladies: and gentlemen, it is 
scarcely necessary for me to say, that 
we cannot get on with the business 
of the evening, if these interruptions 
are to be continued. If the gentleman 
be not satisfied with our exertions, the 
-keeper. will return his money ; 
for we cannot at this time alter 
y-’ —** Aweel, aweel, it’s a bargain. 
’ll gang out wi’ a’ my heart. I never 
was in a playhouse before, and if it’s 
a’ lies ye gang on wi’ here, the sooner 
I'm out o’ your place the better.— 
Ye'se ne'er get my siller again for sic 
@ purpose ; nor a bawbee o’ mine 
e’er gang to the;support of the Father 
of Lies, Ye're far waur 
tumblers and fools ;—they risk the 
body, but you ruin the ” So say- 
ing, John and Sandy, who seemed 
confounded at his friend’s conduct, 
took their leave; and, as I had seen 
enough of Leith Theatre for one night, 
I followed their example. 
: When the two friends got to the 
street, Sandy attacked his companion 
for his unruly behaviour in interrupt- 
ing the rmance. ‘* Lordsake, 
John, man, what for did ye cry out in 
yon fashion? Do ye no ken that it’s 
a’ representation and ‘similitude the- 
gither? The folk ye saw yonder are 
no gentles, but just players, dressed 
up like lords and ladies ; and « play 
is just a novell, spoken by folk im the 
dresses o’ what ye would suppose real 
in life; and there’s aye some good 
moral lesson to be learned at the end.” . 
-— I ken naething about your plays, 
and as little about your novells, as ye 
ca’ them ; and learned folk may draw 
= out o’ them, as bumbees suck 
oney out o’ nettles,—but sic as you 
and me are mair ready to get our 
hands stinged.”—“ Hoots, John, ye’re 
rinnin’ awa wi the tether a’thegither} 
There’s mony o’ thae play-books have 
things in them just like a minister's 
sermon,—as gude way bit.”—* It 
may be sae,” replied John, ‘‘ but am 
feart it’s an unco round about way 0 
seeking good to look for it in sic books. 
We hae the written word, and mony 
a volumeo’ godly sermons, where wehae 
our duty set down at ance, and have- 
na the trouble o’ looking for’t like a 
needle in a bottle o’ strae.”—*‘ John, 
ye’re wrang,” said Sandy ; “ for they 
seat's lapel end the ele 
speare’s play- 9 a € 0 
my Landlord, and other novells ; and 
ye ken he wadna for the world do it 
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thing about your Shakespeare, 1 tell 
about your e, 

Pay, but t02" the true tales about 
the Covenanters anovell, yemay as weel 
ca’ the Solemn and Covenant 
a ballant, and say at ance that Mr 
Peden’s prophecies are no true. My 

dfather, and my wife’s grandfa- 
ther, and auld uncle Thamas, that’s 
buried in the neuk o° the kirkyard, 


was among these ted people ; 
and acs tale dia they tell my fa- 
ther o’ that Satan’s limb Claver’se, and 
the bloody Dalyell. I've often heard 
the haill story, and muckle mair ; and 
if the schoolmaster that put out the 
book had come to me, I aiblins wad 
hae tell’d him something anent thae 
bloody persecutors, that would hae 





Cuarrer XVII. sherp 
Christopher Columbus is disturbed by a Ghost ! i 
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gart es — 
eir conduct. a, na, Sandy; 
nae novell. I'll answer for 
ot ; ay, and the story o’ Jock 
to the bargain. » Man, our 
laird has tell'’d my ain father, that 
that night he had on his leddy's clagy, 
and keepit sentry at the Wast Pay 
yett . - time.” ee ae 
I had now reac e bottom of 
Leith- Walk, listening to the 
dialogue, when it came on to* 
violently ; and not thinking the com 
versation, (which I perceived verging 
to a point upon which a Scottish pe 
sant can speak for ever, ) worthy 
ing ducked to the skin for, I passedion 
before, and was soon athome,  « 
ate 
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Ham. Dik you not speak to it ? pike 


Hor. My lord, I did : 


( 


But answer made it none ; yet once, methought, 
It lifted up its head, and did address 

Itself to motion, like as it would speak : 

But even then the morning cock crew loud ; 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 





And vanish’d from our sight. 


Tux belief in a future state, and of 
the existence of disembodied spirits, 
is one of the most universally received 
articles of faith among the human race. 
No nation, however civilized,—scarce- 
ly any tribe, however savage,—but has 
its joys or its fears in by the 
contemplation of the life to come,— 
when, after the frail tenement is laid 
in its earthy bed, the immaterial and 
immortal part begins a new stage of 
existence, either inconceivably happy, 
or beyond conception miserable, ac- 
cording as, in their state of probation, 
their lives have been virtuous, or the 
reverse. With this belief, and these 
ideas, which mingle in every view we 
take of futurity ; and with that know- 
ledge of the uncertainty of life which 
daily experience is calculated to de- 
monstrate, it is not wonderful that 
every fancied appearance of a being 
from the world of spirits should strike 
with alarm, and inspire with undis- 
guisable terror. It is possible that the 
greater part of these appearances may 
be paar 4 the delusions of the senses, 
or at images, conjured up by an 


; but the sceptical 
non-existence and non- 


excl 
assertion of: 


SHAKESPEARE.—Hamlet. 


appearance of the spirits of the departs 
ed, is not confirmed by human expes 
rience, or by human history. 

unwilling to believe in the majorityof 
instances of apparitions which haye 
been related ; yet as the thing is quite 
possible, by the permission of that 
Great Being, whoni we are to 
consider as the ‘ Father of our Spirits,” 
as well as the ‘“‘ Former of our Bodies,” 
I think it neither unchristian nor ums 
philosophical, to entertain a qualified, 
belief in the occasional appearancef 
beings from the invisible world. |.» 


‘¢ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
earth, ™ 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when wé 
sleep.” 4 


: 

The sylphs and genii of other coune 
tries, and of other times, and the 
brownies and fairies of our own, ale 
much too great favourites, to allow 
them to be annihilated at the dictum 
of a sceptical and cold-blooded philo» 
sophy, even if that philosophy: were 
true ; but while men exist, the same 
feelings and the same belief willcon 
tinue ; and spectres will still 
the repose of the dead ;—fairies 
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ee ‘by moonlight on the haunted 
ce the unsophisticated sa- 
rage, and unlearned peasant, will still 
recognize in the a of nature, 
the-agency of a Being inconceivably 
powerful and infinitely good. 
But even allowing the existence 
ce of ghosts, spirits, and 
fairies of every description to be ques- 
fonable, their use in Poetry and Ro- 
ance, and their higher moral purpose 
indeterring from crime those who are 
not to be restrained by other consi- 
derations, render a belief in their 
a desirable part of the code of 
futh among civilized nations. Many 
#one to whom legal and corporal pu- 
nishment has no terrors, have, there 
isno doubt, been prevented from add- 
ing murder to robbery, by the ap- 
prehension of a bleeding spectre dis- 
turbing their midnight and solitary 
hours with the horrors of crimes dis- 
, and of a world to come; and 
although the belief in an All-seeing 
Being, to whom our every action is 
exposed, even in its naked motives, 
should have the same effect, yet I 
know not how it is, but thousands 
who disregard the one, would shrink 
at the most distant idea of the appear- 
ance of the other ;—and those who 
daily brave the threatenings of the 
Most High, would be thawed to im- 


betility, by the apparition of an inju- 
rd flo 
spirits, 


4 


w creature from the world of 


“And each particular hair would stand on 
end 


like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
There is another consideration which 
may be mentioned as an analogical ar- 
t for the existence of classes of 
intellectual beings different from man, 
which may havesome weight with those 
to whom the Scriptures are no autho- 
rity; and that is, that in Nature there 
are no breaks, no saltus, no leaps from 
extreme to extreme,—but all is con- 
nected by the most wonderful and in- 
sensible gradations. Stones are found 
verging to the forms and qualities of 
plants ;—some vegetables ‘appear to 
possess habits almost enitnak j——and, 
among the brute creation, Instinct 
often reaches to the intelligence of 
Reason. May not there, then, be ex- 
istences superior to man ; classes of 
heings which unite him with intelli- 
gences free from the stains of moral 
éftos, and connect him more near- 
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ly (though at distance indescribable) 
with the *wondet-working Lord of — 
All.” Whether, therefore, “* Margaret’s 
grimly ghost,” (the most interesting 
female spirit with which I am ac- 
quainted,) appears to her lover with 
countenance 


——“ like an April morn 
Clad in a wintry cloud ;” 


whether the spirit of the waters howls 
the approaching storm ; or the ghost 
of the murdered signs the murdeter to 
the bar of retribution ;—whether the 
wraiths of acquaintance glide past in 
immaterial shadow before my eyes, or 
my dreams are haunted by appearances 
of friends long since departed,—I re-~ 
joice in the connexion between this 
world and another, which is thus kept 
up, and endeavour to act as becomes @ 
being who, when “‘.all this fair crea- 
tion” sinks to insignificance, shall rise 


‘* Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of 
worlds.”’ 


But I forget that I am yet a travel- 
ler on the earth’s surface, and that my 
kind friends are all this while waiting 
for the continuance of my adventures. 

Well, then, as I was sitting in my. 
little parlour one evening, the children 
all to bed, and the house perfectly 
quiet, I heard a bell ring, and Betty 
appeared immediately after, and open- 
ed the door, saying, “‘ Sir! was you 
ringing ?”—** No, Betty, I was not 
ringing now ; perhaps it was the door- 
bell.” Betty asserted it was not the 
door-bell, “ for she had been ower lang 
in the house no to ken a’ the bells 
in’t.” However, it was possible it 
might be the door-bell, and she ac- 
cordingly went to see iffany person was 
there: There was nobody. “ There’s 
naebody at the door, sir! I was sure 
it wasna the door-bell, for I looked up 
when it rang, and saw the parlour- 
bell wagging. "—*‘ I assure you, Betty, 
that I did not ring,” replied I ; “* but 

ou have been sleeping, and dreamt of 
bells, or it may have been from some 
of the rooms up stairs.”—‘“* I was as 
waking as I am just now, but I'll gang 
and see,” said Betty ; and up she went. 
In a few moments she returned with 
theintelligence that all the family, our- 
selves excepted, were asleep. ‘‘ ‘That 
is very strange,” said-I, “for I heard 
the ringing myself ; and it must either 
be some person in the house, or @ 
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al A ghaist !—Preserve us a’ ! 
hope it’s naething o’ that kind ; but 
I am sure it-canna be for me, for I am 
nae waur than my neighbours, and 
that’s a good deal to say.”—“‘ Never 
mind,” said I to Betty ; “if it does no 
more harm, it may e’en ring the bell 
as long as it pleases. You may go 
away. — Awa! “deed, sir, to tell ye 
the truth, I’m fear’d to gang down the 
stair my lane, ‘in case it’s somethin 
uncanny.” Go, you stupid fool, 
there is no such thing as ghosts,” re- 
plied I, in a tone of assurance—* all 
nursery tales.” Betty went away, not 
without Bg ee of something 
supernatural ; but in place of going 
down to the kitchen, she went up 
Stairs. 
onan to think of the cause 
ringing so unexpectedly, 
and at such an hour, for it was mt 
twelve o’clock ; and as I myself had 
heard it distinctly, I could not be per- 
suaded it was altogether an illusion. 
The sight of the bell-rope still vibra- 
ting, to which I now turned my eyes, 
also shewed that there was something 
in it more than the poor girl’s appre- 
hensions. I trust I am not very de - 
cient in personal upon proper 
occasions ; but I thought at this mo- 
ment that the candle gave a fainter 
light than usual, and another look 
convinced me that the flame was ac-~ 
tually of a d blue than ordinary. 
To ascertain if any thing was wrong 
with the ‘bell, I ea my hand to 
the cord, and pulled it once or twice. 
It rung violently, and a loud scream, 
and the sound as of a heavy body 
falling on the floor above, instant- 
ly succeeded. Fear is sympathetic, 
and I now began ‘to feel that I was 
not insensible to terror. My stick also 
lost its balance, from some unknown 
cause, and fell from its situation in 
the corner; and though at any other 
time this circumstance should rot have 
alarmed me, yet I cannot say I was free 
from apprehension. I looked round the 
room to see if the other articles in it 
retained their quiescent posture, and in 
dread that the poker and tongs might 
take it into their heads to waltz,—my 
pen and ink dance a saraband before 
my astonished eyes,—and the tables 
and chairs arrange themselves’ for a 
country dance. After a moment's he- 
sitation, I snatched up the candle, and 
rushed towards the ; but, O hor- 


tor!'—a gust of wind blew out the 
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my ner 
to my other terrurs—deep 
moaning were heard, and @ 
noise, like the rushing of w: 
in my, ears, wile, Depa 
Deprived for a few seconds of 
muscular strength, [ attemptedcin y 
to move from the spot; a 
trickled down my forehead,. 
all the horrors of a premature.conn 
tion with the invisible world. | 
ing my recollection, Irushed ¢ 


The groans now swelled louder.onim 
ear, the hissing noise again 
to escape from both, I up 
an antelope, taking the reach, of:ty 


steps at one. I had.almost 
the second floor, when my foot, 
king a soft substance violently, J lp 
my halanen, and tumbled ram 
man . “ Gracious powers | what 
is this ry savclontaaiiee adele 
* Lord have mercy upon me!” rid 
out a voice in a stifled tone of, ’ 
** and preserve me from the Evil One! 
I’m gone now!—I’m murdered 
right.” Luckily for us all, I had by 
this time become so accustomed .tofear, 
that it did not deprive me of the use 
of my voice; and I cried outwith 
vehemence, ‘ Lights !—a light here! 
—there is a body in the. stair.”” 
chamber-lamp now peeped from 
nursery door. “ There it’s again?’ 
said the voice; “ see a 
again !—the awfu’ thing’s coming!” 

The whole house was now alan 
at least all the grown-up inmates ; M. 
Columbus appeared half-dres 
lights were procured,—and I by 
this means that one cause of my terror 
was removed. ‘The body upon whith 
I had stumbled was that of poor Be 
ty, who had fallen down in a 

t at the second ringing of the bell; 
and the terror oniaonatl by pedi 4 
fall, and perhaps pain by the prie 
tration so suddenly of my specific gf 
vity, (I weigh ten stone, j 
weight, ) made her think the Enemyof 
Mankind had clutched, and was 
to fly away with her out at the wi 
dow. : 

“ What a ridiculous busines‘ 
this,” said Mrs Columbus ; “ and how 
does it happen that you and your mas 
ter are scrambling in the stair 
at this time of night ?” and she eyed 
me, as if she had detected me in les 
majesty to her highness.—“ It’s 
thing no canny in the house, 
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Betty, with’ great simplici- 
© for as I was sitting in’ the kit- 
yall the bells rung at once; and 
I went up the stair and found 
¢ was naebody ringing, I was gaun up 
ery on Jenny, for I was feart, when 
they a’ rung again; a flash of fire 
)in my een, and an unearthly 
like a howlet’s whusht, made me 
ff down in adwaum.”—The other girl 
gemed to swallow the narration greed- 
,and the expression of her counte- 
tance, and the trembling of her hand 
which held the candle, shewed that 
she was on to be as terrified as 
possible, did any thing occur to alarm 
‘fears. 
-“Thave broken my shins on your 
gpount, Mrs Betty,” said I; “ you 
tripped me up so completely, as I was 
fanning up stairs.”—‘ Lordsake, sir, 
wis it you that fell aboon me! I’m 
do that, for I thought it was the 
fs or that the ceiling o’ the house 
fa'en down.” —~ Well, well,” said 
Mrs Columbus, “‘ I don’t understand 
this story, but we will see about it 
il to-morrow. Meantime, go you, 
‘Betty, and get the candle from the par- 
jour, and go to bed.”——‘* Me gang for 
‘the candle, mem!” answered Betty, “I 
wadna gang down the stair again the 
night, if ye war to gie me the haill 
“house to mysell. I winma sleep anither 
hight 'in’t. I’m sure I wad gang out 0” 
ty jadgment if I did.”—** Jenny, go 
you ; Mr Columbus will go with you, 
and take this light in your hand.”— 
“Eh, mem, you manna ask me to 
fing, for if I war to see ony thing un- 
@any, I am sure it would drive me 
demen tit.”—“« Come, give me the light 
ind T'll go myself,” said I ; “ we can- 
hot stop here all ofiehe Just as I was 
shout to take the light and descend, a 
long-sounding “* hush” was heard, 
which was followed by a noise like the 
of a pistol, but which, increased 
‘the silence, resounded in our ears 
te a peal of thunder. Mrs Columbus 
éxclaimed in terror, seizing my arm, 
“Gracious, what’s that ! Christopher, 
must not go!” The two girls yell- 
in chorus, their eyes like to start 


from their sockets, and likewise clung 
found me for protection, ejaculating 


‘tach portions of Scripture as fear had 
fiot totally banished from their me- 


™ ¢ now, by common consent, ad- 
journed to a bed-room, leaving the 
thildren to take care of themselves, as 
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no persuasion could induce the girls to 
move from my side. Here, in close - 
conclave, it was resolved, in the first 
matty <4 the house wee certain] 
au some: “‘ perturbed. spirit’ 
or other ; and, in nee ved 
upon the suggestion of Mrs Columbus, 
it was unanimously agreed on, that, in 
case the alarming sounds had proceed- 
ed from thieves, (though that was 
care 


scarcely possible, considering the 

had in lecking thedoors,) it would. be 
necessary to arm, and examine the di- 
ning-room, from which apartment the 
noise seemed to have. proceeded. _ The 
order of march was the next consider- 
ation. I had the honour to be select- 
ed as the forlorn hope, and was armed 
with a poker, the only weapon which 
was at hand. The two girls followed, 
one of them carrying a light, linked 
arm in arm, like a Macedonian pha-+ 
lanx ; and Mrs Columbus brought. up 
the rear, protected by one of the chil- 
dren’s school Bibles, which she was 
forced to take up, on the asseverations 
of the lassies, that its ion would 
keep us unhurt should the Enemy of 
Mankind dare to.shew his face. We 
descended the stair cautiously, and in 
silence, except the muttering of oeca- 
sional wishes for our preservation, by 
the frightened maidens. The hissing 
noise had ceased; no groans were 
heard ; but at the bottom of the stair 
lay the candlestick which I had drop- 
ped. The dining-room door was par- 
tially open; I grasped the poker more 
firmly in my hand, and set my teeth 
in firm defiance. Before entering, 
however, I listened for a moment, 
my left hand in the act of push-~ 
ing up the door. My female com- 
panions, with eyes like saucers, stood 
two or three steps behind me, ready 
to scream at the sight of the terrible 
apparition. I pushed the door hastily 
open ; the hissing sound again was 
heard ; a loud noise succeeded, ming< 
led with the crashing as of glass ; 

candle dropt from the hand that held 
it, and was extinguished ; and the 
screams of the females added to the 
horrors of a scene already almost over~ 
powering. Had the devil, or a robber, 
now appeared, he would have been in 
perfect safety for me, for my arms and 
coat were seized, and that so firmly, 
by the womankind, that I could not 
move. By common consent, or rather 
instinct, we again retreated up stairs, 
in hollow square, as well as three indi- 
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a light, and 
went down boldly, the candle in one 
hand, and the poker in the other. The 
females, as usual, persuaded me not to 
venture ; but, as I saw there was to be 
no end to the business without a little 
risk, I determined to persevere. At 
the fatal door, I hesitated a moment, 
whether or not I'should enter, but at 
last I rushed in, and found——how 
shall I tell it?——-that the cause of 
our terror was —— the bursting of two 
beer-bottles, under the side-board. 

The extremes of passion are nearly 
allied, and laughing and crying often 
accompany one another on any strong 
excitement. I was almost ready to 
drop the candle once more with down- 
right laughter ; and all my alarm was 
changed to mirth, by the appearance 
of the beerless and shattered bottles. 
The noise I made reached the apart- 
ment above, and I understood after- 
wards, before I had communicated 
the true reason, it was conjectured 
that my laughter was hysterical, or 
the sportive effusions of mirth-loving 
fiends, enjoying the trepidation of me, 
Christopher Columbus. But I soon 
put an end to all apprehensions for 
my safety, by calling out,—“ Betty ! 
Betty !—come down, and wipe up the 
heart's blood of the murdered bee - 
bottles !’—* Eh ! what !” said Betty, 
“is a’ safe?—Is there naething to be 
fear'd for ?”—“ Nothing but your own 
foolish imaginations,” replied I. The 
party now descended. ‘‘ Gude sake, is 
that a’?” said Jenny. ‘ Quite enough 
at once,” said Mrs Columbus ; “ but 
you must never leave your beer there 
again all night, Betty.—It is mon- 
strously teasing to have the house 
turned upside down for such a silly 
thing.” 

Our fears were now at an end. The 
hissing noise, which sounded in the 
moment of alarm like the fall of a dis- 
tant cataract, was now easily traced to 
the action of the fermenting liquid, 
and the noise that had alarmed us 
so much proceeded from the action of 
the same agent, in expelling the un- 
willing corks. The groans I heard, 
on first leaving my apartment, were 
traced to the fear of Mrs Betty, which 
made her fall in the stair ; and the gust 
of wind, which extinguished my candle, 
was found to be owing to the hurried 
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opening of the door. One thing ales 
remained tobe accounted for,” 
that was, the supernatural tingin 
the bell. ‘This No also, after. 
experiments on the bell- ‘ist 
torily ascertained ‘to rae 
from sone slight injury to the spring 
The family were now about te} 
tire, when the noise of a distant dr 
was heard. ‘‘ What can that-he? 
said’ Mrs Columbus; and new 
ousness, if not terror, again beganj 
pe eee our countenances, “9 
sounds very like the fire-drumt,” 
I.—* You're right, sir, you're qu 
right; I’m sure it’s just thé fim 
drum,” said Betty. “ Eh! itsound 
awfu’ at this time o’ night.” The ¢ 
jecture was but too true. It wi 
fire-drum ; and a gleam of light tothe 
northward, ‘and a confused noise -@ 
voices, shewed that the fire wasabi 
great distance. Fire is a dreadful 
lamity ; and even excess of caution i” 
laudable to prevent or lessen its: der 
vastations. In a few minutes the pate” 
tial appearance of the flames waving 
beyond the chimney-tops pointed out 
the precise spot, and we were rivette 
to the window looking at its inconti 
able progress. I was on the eve df” 
putting on my hat, and going toigee 
if: proper assistance had: been “ph 
cured ; but was stopped by the 
suasions of Mrs Columbus,. who gait” 
that on these occasions in Edinb 
there were always too man 
sembled. “ Besides,” said she, “ yu | 
will eatch cold, not being accustomed’ | 
to be out at night, and I should be! § PS 
afraid to be left alone after what has’ 
happened.” I allowed myself to 
persuaded ; though we could not 4 
of going to bed, but stood fascinatedal® 9 
the window, gazing in hopelessconcem t 
for the preservation of little fure . 
niture of the inmates. off per 
The flames now ascended to a great 
height, and illuminated the surrounds 
ing streets to a distance. The chittd 
neys rose in striking outline amids 
the general darkness. It was a subs) 
lime sight; and could one have @ 
vested one’s self of the apprehension 
danger or ruin to those who occu 
the houses in flames, it might’ 
furnished a desirable study for a paints” 
er. It struck one o’clock in St Giles, 
The noise increased, and the rattling) 
of the fire-engines to the spot conve 
ed the idea of a city taken by st 
The exertions to moderate the 
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mosidents by of stone, and tet el 


e fire, seemed to little 

reserve us from ts by 
Mrs Columbus.—“ It’s 

ame that !—we .hear the 


% pene answered Mrs 
Pr sake 


ir gudes | gang,” remarked Jenny ; 
3 ywarld’s aye: torthe fore for the 


ittle time the roof fell with a 
ane idous crash, and the flames 
eet d with redoubled violence, far 
ihe surrounding buildings, car- 
ng with them the embers of the 
i, which were thrown like rockets 
distance, A kind of 
panied the falling in of 
fend The noise of the voices was 
lt i mers command and re- 
py. . The ce of the fire was 
tp sriking y grand ; the whole Bat sur- 
houses and projectin 
eis were lighted up re the 
Sow ‘ae the venerable spire of St 
ificence, one side 
“lied by the li » while the other 
wa in deep w. Eyery scene in 
uires a deeper interestas hu- 
manbeingsare connected with it either 
sactors or sufferers ; and had weknown 
the melancholy fate of some of the 


ae 


ts of the now in flames 
‘Us, Wes haye felt an in- 
ly deeper in the spee- 


of the destructive element, whose 
progress had rendered means of 
exeape to them impossible. As it was, 
we were fascinated to the spot, ex- 
pressing vain regrets for the loss which 
must be occasioned to the poor inha- 
ts, who very seldom avail them- 

of the protection of insurance 

fire. The structure of most of 
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seit of the — 
y renders loss of life an un 


accident, It was not till Cam aa morn- 


three unfortunate creatures, and what 
Was more nd still, all of one 
eae Las’ Py sced aon been roused from 
of the flames, 

hich had  Saemuanhenies 

in 

—_ with sien begun, Peis 
are A wat spe, the par 
rma f th bouring house, 


when the hatchet a eed y broke 
with the violence of the strokes. There 
ent ae ay smd | 
from a héight on stories ) 

would render ascertain, thongs 
not so terrible, as being destroyed by 
fire. The alarm at rt this time had scarce 
ly been given—the crowd had not col- 
lected—when the man, an old soldier 
who liad served in the Peninsula, ~~ 
king a child in his 4 (a bo 
about six years of took the 
leap. The child was on the spot, 
and the man sevencly brill His wife, 
a Portuguese woman, whom ‘he had 
married in his cam: s, followed the 
fatal example, with an infant in her 
arms not a Pd old. The unfortunate 
woman and the little innocent were 
found a few minutes after beyond 
hopes of recovery; and the husband, 
whom his overpowering calamity had, 
it is said, almost driven to distraction, 
deposited (with a solitary exception) 
his whole family in one grave, two 
days after. 


PRIVATE NOTE, TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


‘Misi is to be carefully read once a-day by all the citizens of Edinburgh, 
till further notice. 
iisay tremble for the honour of the Scottish capital, when the King and his 
Court shall visit us next summer ; and I blush even now to:think that our city 
ttaté'must be beholden to John Wells’s hackney-coaches. ‘What will the nobles 
of Bngland and Ireland, and the Mayors of London and Dublin think of us, 
that we cannot afford a state coach for our chief magistrate; nor pay the ex- 
Pelice of a mansion-house ! Upon my word, dearly as I should like to see the 
Parthenon of Athens perched on the top of the Calton-hill, I would almost 
Vote 'to'take the cash subscribed for this purpose, and cover‘our nakedness by 
thebuilding of a mansion-house, and the purchase of a coach, for the credit of 
the city. Charles Oman is a good enough fellow in his way; but:will it be 
Mee aos de the city rulers to ask his Majesty to.a tavern dinner 
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either at Charlie's dr in the Assembly-rooms? Or is it consistent with, 
of Scotsmen to allow the first magistrate of their chief city t be 
the display of his brief dignity to John Wells? No, fellow-citizens'? 
coach be commissioned this instant from Messrs Crichton and Co. ; et it 
good, thrifty, substantial artidle, with plenty of room inside, ( 
sometimes bulky men ;) and let the large building in the west of 
street, called the Tontine, be immediately purchased, and fitted up asa 
sion for our Provosts, where these right honourable gentlemen may do the hig 
nours of the city to illustrious strangers, as becomes the modern Athens, 
thing i is not yet toolate. The building above-mentioned may be put in, 
in less than three months, provided it be immediately set about ; ad beat 
Majesty arrives, we may be in a situation to shew that we have a mansion i 
our Provost, as well’ as a palace for our Prince. logy 
As I am on city politics, I take the liberty of suggesting, that in place of am 
rying our races in future to Musselburgh, it would be desirable to confine | 
to. eur own neighbourhood. For this purpose no place isso well adapted ag, 
parks in the neighbourhood of the Palace, called St Anne’s Yards, and 
Duke’s Walk ; and were Comely Garden and the park and garden tothe NB 
(now divided from the Duke’s Walk by an old dike,) purchased by Go 
ment, along with the two old houses, and the wretched cottages and cow. 
at Croftangrie removed, it would not only be a permanent improvement to.the 
palace and city, but afford a racing ground no where to be surpassed. Them. 
rivalled amphitheatre of hills by which this level track is surrounded, i 
the Calton-Hill and Arthur’s Seat, would form a grand feature in the scene, and 
afford accommodation to twice the population of the capital to behold the race 
in safety. The tents and stalls for drinking, puppet shows, and all thet 
little requisites expected by the crowd at a horse-race, might be snugly arranged 
in the neighbouring valley ; and there might our humble fellow-citizens amnuse 
themselves at the rowley powley and quoits, or get tipsey in rural reti 
and sleep without danger of horses and carriages, till the bleating of sheep | 
the shrill cries of the wild birds aroused them to work and sobriety. came 
But whether or not it were desirable to convert this fine piece of ground into 
a racing-course, I do insist that the said property be purchased, the dikes lewh 
led, and the old houses removed, for the purpose of making a proper entf 
to the Palace, and forming a corresponding lawn. The old flower plot at | 
back of the Palace must also be removed, its enclosure taken down, and th 
ground levelled to the bottom of the walls. In this case, what a splendid ap. 
proach might be formed, connected with the eastern termination of the real 
over the Calton-Hill, to “‘ our Palace of Holyroodhouse ;” and another, stil 
more splendid, might be formed at the other termination of the Park, neat 
what is nowcalled the Watering-Stane. One or other, or both of these approaches 
is absolutely necessary to avoid the long, dirty, and narrow suburb of Canon- 
gate, and the still more horrible entrance by Croftangrie. No gen 
moderate fortune, were such a piece of ground, and such a house, 7 
but would adopt something of the kind I have now suggested ; and so satisiel B 
am I of even its advantage to increase the beauty and grandeur of “‘ mine om § 
romantic town,” that I, for one, shall not advise his Majesty to come to Edim  ~ 
burgh if this be not done ; nay, so far as my influence goes, endeavour,to pi 
vent the royal visit altogether. It is far better that the King should dream@§ 
read of having a fine Palace called Holyroodhouse i in the capital of Scotland F 
where his ancestors, and our native princes, held their royal courts, than tha ora 
he should come unawares upon us, and find himself obliged to engage ® ae nie 
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Oman’s or the Black Bull, or take up his abode in the neighbourhood af stag- 

pant drains, and next door to a close of cow-feeders. 

But I hope better things of the public officers, and from the public spirit of 
the inhabitants ; and I have no doubt, now that the thing is suggested, that if 
itwere properly set about; the Barons of ‘Exchéquer would give theit aid to 
its speedy completion. ‘The Palace and’ its environs have been too long ne» 

; and I do not flatter myself by saying, that if I, Christopher Colum4 
bus, dere to be appointed ranger of the King’s Park, (and it is my favourite 
walk,) either with or without a lodging in the Palace, and with any thing of 
¢decentish salary, things would be conducted in quite a different manner, - I 
jould;'in that case, plant a good deal of the rocky banks ; cut many delight. 
fil terraces on the acclivities, and strew them with shrubberies ; sweep away 
allthe awkward dikes ; cover St Anthony’s venerable chapel and hhevihitede with 
ings totally remove the stiles, and replace them with swing-gates where neces- 
sary ; and put a final stop to the demolition of that superb natural mural crown 
—Salisbury Crags. No great sum would be required for this purpose ; and’! 
am quite sure if his Majesty saw the magnificent grounds round his Palace; 
or if Mr Williams, or that clever young artist Gasteneaux, would take accurate 
drawings of them in all their delightful points of view, I should not have -to 
wait long for my appointment. I should then take the liberty of writing to'the 
Puke of Atholl, in my official capacity. as ranger of the park, to’ request the pre« 
gent of a herd of red-deer ; and take measures to let Lord Breadalbane know, 
that.a few scores of fallow-deer would be required to tenant the ornamented 
lawn. 

“J take it for granted that the chapel royal is to be repaired as projected, and 
therefore I say nothing on that head ; but to compensate the poor owls who 
would by this reparation be disturbed in “ their silent, solitary reign,” I would 
remove them to St Anthony’s Chapel, and even, with the broken fragments, 
build them a kind of belfry for shelter, and furnish them with one year’s sup-~ 
ply of mice. The hawks, the ancient inhabitants of the precipitous cliffs, to 
which they have a prescriptive and indefeasible right, I would not remove, but 
protect ; and even, by the introduction of different species, have always at com- 
mand a sufficient number of these graceful animals, for the noble and kingly 

of falconry. Every morning I should mount my poney to see that things 
were going on to my mind, and every evening 1 should—— 

“T'was here interrupted, very much to my regret, by the girl opening my 
chamber door. ‘‘ Who's there—What do you want, Betty ?”—“ Sir, Mrs Co- 
lumbus bids me say that she has been waiting supper for you this hour. The 

gs ‘are useless already, and the het water’s cauld !”—This interruption broke 

¢ thread of my ideas ; and though I had a great deal'more to say on the sub- 
ject, yet, so difficult is it to recover a train of thought dispelled by other as- 
seiations, that I must postpone what I have further to urge till another op- 


portunity. 





Treason. 


iain 
TREASON. i) A 
- Treason doth never prosper—what's the reason ? ngs " 
_ Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason. < ag 


We have discovered a plot... Not a 
dark-lantern business of gunpowder 
and matches, like Guy Fawkes’s, nor 
of hand- and sabres, like the 
Cato-street atrocity — nevertheless it 
is a tréasonable ‘conspiracy, having, 
fortunately, one point of resemblance 
tothe two plots above-mentioned—that 
it has been discovered and defeated in 
time. It was directed against ourselves, 
it aimed at the subversion of our su- 
premacy in the periodical world, and 
was intended to bring into contempt 
us, the contributors’ Sovereign Lord 
the Editor, our Magazine, and dignity. 

ers cannot have forgotten an 

ere sy — a shallow- 
junto inted correspon- 

13) ike bei cooled themselves 

up by @ give-and-take system of self- 
eulogy, till they fancied themselves 
constrained by, an unanimous feeling 
of their own sutpassing merit, to pre- 
scribe to us what we ought to insert. 
We published their appeal, and added 
notes, by, our own individual self, of 
the most soothing and kindly quality. 
These gentlemen and ladies, however, 
rated soré'in the chest, with eh 
cht on, we presume, by the puffs 

of flattery, with which ahey are in the 
inveterate practice of ventilating one 
another, that even the emulsion of our 
notes, soft and tranquillizing, as if dul- 
cified by oil of almonds, could not be 
swallowed by them without causing 
strong symptoms of exacerbation in 
their disordered breasts. Here, how- 
ever, it is right that we make a dis- 
tinction—we must ‘not accuse the 
whole of those’ who joined in the peti- 
= before déclaréd ; some were found 
bearing true allegiarice to us,—to 

us, their lawful potentate in matters 
critical, as long as they claim the pri- 
vileges of that respectable body lite- 
rate, the contributors to Maga. We 
do not divulge how many out of the 
fourteen adhere to their loyalty, be- 
cause we believe that one or two are in 
a wavering state, and will probably, 
when they see the disgrace which the 
rebels incur, quit the debateable land, 
and come over and entrench themselves 
on the right side, where they shall en- 
joy all the ae of a plenary am- 
nesty. One of the band, howéver, was 


so pre-eminently true to his: 
fealty, that it was by his means ¢ 
we were made acquainted with: 
ogee et the mac inat 4 
of the evil-disposed. He boldly rah 
ed into their conclave, ‘seitied shes 
their papers, and transmitted the nee 
tiferous bale to us, shewing him 
very Abdiel, Pee. 
Faithful found, 
Among the faithless, faithful only he. - 


(But this we qualify acco : 
hee he 


statement above ; nevert: 

serves to be réported of as)=s [ios 
Among innumerable false, wed. 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrifieds », 4 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his 


and perhaps it is solely through: him 
that we, 2 this Mat momen 
sitting on the throne of these 

of Maga, (scilicet, the great-chair’ 
Ebony’s back-shop,) and-in undistif} 
ed control over demi-gods, angelayde 


rts and oe tp ae 0 the 
those Titans of wit learning,, 
herty, Wastle, Kempferhausen, and 
Co.—Our angels are the ladies, who 
crow-quills indite delicate article 
pink-edged Bath wove, and very pie 
ty reading they are.—Our devils fita 
sooty pinions around the presses 9 
Messrs Ballantyne ;—and our ev 
day subjects are the myi mth 
three kingdoms, whose half-2rm 
are, without grumbling, paid mito 
into our exchequer. oa 
(for in compassion to some of his p 
ty he wishes not to be named,) weit 
indebted for all this ; and'to a diseetth 
ing public we commit otir vitidieatia 
and defence; so to the end that 
éorhmunity at large may see, the Wi 
lainy of the designs of these conyun 
tors, (not conjurors—we acqtt 
of all expertness in that ‘way,) We 
hereunder pillory some 
ments in our possession ; thus #7 
over to utter scorn the railing # 
tives of these foul-mouthed 
futile imprecations, and their othe 
impotent attempts against our 

It appears that the lever by 
these Round-Robin men, this 
medes corporate, meant to eu 
world of Christopher North’s 
was to be—a book. By means@ 
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Rate santnglng tte 


jerk of this paper lever, prop- 
n the fulcrum of public opinion, 
our dominions in fame were to 
be tilted up and sent 
Ten thousand leagues awa 
Mee cce devious ait--upmhitl'd aloft, 


by 


., The sport of winds. 

7 a . ° 

) that ‘we, (who, vanity apart, are 
at ey Editorum facile 
rinceps, ) were to be left as bare of li- 
fear epatation, as Jeremy Bentham 
for instance, or any other unreadable, 
and ergo unread, writer of the present 
tay, ti not quite clear what was to 
be the title-page designation of this 
declaration of war, and its authors seem 
tohave tampered with a good many. 
As far as. we can make out from some 
blurred sheets, it looks as if ‘* Vindi- 
ez Asinine” had been submitted by 
a wiseacre, but had been struck out 

a more clear-sighted colleague—it 

would however have been very appro- 
priate. Another Latin prefix was 
Exar Obsessus,” but probably, as 
ill did not understand it, it met with 
the luck of the preceding. One wag 
had put down— 
« A rod for the back 
Of Kit-and his pack.” 


Wie ws: 
there is reason to believe that this 
night have been had not the 
sbeen scotched, before it was 
to issue from its hole. After all, 
enunciation of “ Christo- 
her's Downfall, or Northern Stolidity 
race,” may have had their votes, 
oo in. conspicuous hand. 
+ What. was to come first in the far- 
mago,‘and what last, we do not know, 
beeause the capture of therebels’ goods 
was made before they were duly dis- 
ed. in ordéer—so we must put forth 
our ens quite at random. We 
first then give the misdoings of Omi- 
gton, who {it will be in the recollec- 
tion of our friends, ) was the fabricator 
aa * Celestial Tour.” He still has a 
hankering after preterhuman powers, 
assumes the magical influence 
‘of Kehama, making us the Ladurlad 
of the occasion, He is, however, but 
asorry imitator of that wholesale deal- 
et in phlogistic curses, as ‘his impre- 
sations cones bay eank Ra) it 
to him, and we thank him,) we 
have felt our rheumatism rather less 
L this autumn than usual. 
ding, hear what cruel 


Tus Conse or Omicron, 
‘* I poom thy foot 
To the torment of gout, 

And may each of its twinges 

. Be felt in thy tmharrow, 
Like a sword or an arrow 

Or that crush which ‘constringes 
All our nerves in a twist, 

- When Doctor Scott’s wrist 


In tone more emphatic, 
Thy great toe I consi 
To the shrewd discipline 

Of a visit rheumatic,— 

A stinging incessant,— 
A gnawing not eo. 

Fits hot and fits cold— 

No peace when thou’ rt sitting, 
No release when: thou’rt flitting, 
But pains manifold ; 
For Water and Fire 
Shall together conspire, 
And in turn shall beset thee ; 
So that when thou goest forth 
A shower shall aye wet thee. 
Keep in, then, Kir Nortu, 
The roasting shall fret thee, 
Damp feet.make thee shrug, 
If on pavement thou venture ! 
And if rashly thou enter 
Some friend’s open door, 
Thou shalt find on the floor 
Neither carpet nor rag. 
Thou shalt live on,—a sight 
While Omicron shall write, 
And Editors woo mie, 
Devoid of thy spite. 
Thou, in swathings of flannel, 
Thy foot shalt impannel, 
Aa object of wonder, 
Crumpled over and under, 
So.that folks keep aloof 
For fear ’tis a ye ; 
So appalling the view 
And be what will the weather, 
It shall ne’er wear a Shoe 
Manufactured of leather. 
And thy Boot shall obey me, 
‘And cover it never, 
And the spell shall be on thee 
For ever and ever !”’ 


Don’t your teeth chatter with horror 
and trepidation, like Corporal Trim’s, 
or Harry Gill’s, our pitying Public ? 
But, to relieve your apprehensions for 
our foot’s welfare t up your white 
pocket-handker , dear readers of 
the gentler sex! your sympathy is over- 
powering, and withal, needlessly ex- 
cited, ) we can assure you, and we call 
on Mr Blackwood. to corroborate our 
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declaration, that we have both our 
good, serviceable, thick-soled leathern 
shoes upon our feet at this Mi epoch 
of being calumniated ; so what be- 
comes of his condemnation of us to the 
crippled state of being only able to 
wear half a pair at a time? Nay, we 
possess a pair of boots, which we scorn 
to leave behind whenever we jog over 
to Glasgow, and which, indeed, have 
incased these legs, and done good ser- 
vice, within the last three weeks. So 
you see, deeply-interested and partly- 
tearful audience, how wretched a per- 
= Omicron is in the part of Ke- 

ama, being his first appearance in 
that character. But I oe, righteous 
Public, what your opinion is, and what 
is his destiny,—you are determined to 
hiss him off the eages be is slinking 
i nay he is done for. 

The next production is by a conspi- 
rator of a very white-livered complec- 
tion, who signs himself Domesticus. 
It is entitled “* A Familiar Essay on the 
Character and Conduct of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, with especial reference to 
No. LIV.” It opens in this lack-a- 
daysical tone :—* I was sitting at tea, 
on the second of September—a balmy 
evening, and we the window open, 
so that a box of mignonette blended 
its fragrance with that of the nine shil- 
ling hyson.—This was extremely plea- 
sant ; but I cannot say that I think it 
altogether so comfortable as tea-time 
in winter, when one nudges close into 
the corner of the sofa, and has the toast 
kept hot on the fender ; indeed, we do 
not have toast to tea in the summer, 
which omission alters the whole fea- 
tures of the thing ; however, in spite 
of all this, it was agreeable enough, 
and so I expressed myself to Kate—” 
But there is.no end to this. In brief, 
after wallowing in an ocean of senti- 
mental small-talk, he tells us that the 
Nos. for August arrive: he falls into a 
wonderment at not meeting with his 
“* Hearth-Rug Promptings ;” then he 
simmers in a warm-watery transport 
of rage and grief at discovering the 


















note which indicates our will 
shall not appear at all ; after. 
mnaoen into a fit of the 
whi e attempts to, pi 

No. 54, complaining of What aa 
Steam-boat,” whining overthe 
ness of our admitting the “ Travel 
Columbus,” while his own’ supe, 
compositions are black-balled. Infim 
what with lifting up his hands fh ogy 
sternation, shewing the whites of 
eyes in amazement, and drawing doy 
the corners of his mouth in affected ys. 
probation of all he finds, he works hin. 
self into a little heat again, and Yj 
bursts out : “‘ This Magazine is fated 
be the destruction of all that is Tovey 
and engaging in the literature oft 
remarkable era. If infant genius, wi 
the tottering step, and mantling bh 
of diffidence, ventures to approach, j 
is mercilessly strangled,—if ‘but 


talent shew promise of bloom ini 


neighbourhood, they are rapacioush 
lucked and trampled upon,—if a gem 
is disclosed, which, in proper setting, 
and worn on the finger of bemity, 
would refract the aerial light mom 
charmingly, it is smashed to atoms} 
Christopher North’s heavy hammer, 
and mingled with the dust. Oh! sid 
ening thought, said I, as I:rose 
looked out at the open window, and saw 
not a leaf stirring upon our three pop 
lars, and all nature, indeed, as ; 
as if this domineering Editor did notim 
fest the earth with his hated 02; 
Oh, my poor heart! I ejaculated; 
ture truly has bowels of 
but man has none !” These areri 
but if our refusal to print his artick 
be kept steadily in view, the. half 
meaning of the shadowy nothings 
discoverable : but really we can 
no more space to the spooney and his 
maudlin lamentations. In -consideme 
tion of his imbecility, we ‘shall .deal 
leniently with him. 1 te 
The galvaniser of frogs comes next, 
and he endeavours to give us a shock 
with a sonnet, but his battery is a poop 
one. d 






*¢ To BLacxkwoop’s Macazine, No. LIV- 

“* DraB-coaTeD book, in quakerly disguise ! (ae 
Quaker in nought but in thine outward trim, y 
For neath that sober surtout thou art brim- 7% 

Full of all roy tearing insolencies. 


Thou scorn’st g 


authors, bad dost patronize. 


No wonder George Buchanan looks so grim, da 
A-thinking of the stuff that’s under him;— "de 
Besides, within a thistle-bed he lies,— val 
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Meét-emblem of the lot which Christopher; 
(Becaus¢ he'll bear no rival near his throne, ) ” 


Assigns an evil-starr’d Contributor :— 
Hence *twas Hortensius’ fair fame was stifled, 


Kit fear’d his sonnets would ecli 


his own ; 


So he suppress’d them, but their ts he:rifled !” 


Suppressed !—What d’ye mean ? 
Didn't we print, (we forget in which 
No.,) your sonnet “ To the half of a 

pairof Scissars,” beginning Ah 
me, thou helplessest of helpless things?” 
The reading public did not approve of it 
—the thermometer of popular opinion 
wasdown at 32, under its frigorific in- 
fuence, so that we were abundant! 
in rug no gi of Mr 
Twitch’s sonnets down the regurgita- 
ting throats of the literary multitade. 
He may have a whole quire of his four- 
teeners by applying in Prince’s Street ; 
ad, moreover, as to the charge of 
rifling the thoughts they contain,—of 
our enacting the busy bee in the nec- 
tareous cups of these flowers,—why, 
we can only say this—that Mr Black- 
wood has orders to pay a guinea, with 
one of these sonnets, in which 
Mr Hortensius Twitch shall point out 
tothe satisfaction of any chance passer- 
bytheshop-window, (whom he and Mr 
marmont collusion a anes are 
r paws upon for-his purpose, 
bad there age 5 a thought me? 
tained ! It must be a definite thought, 
—one which has been regularly brood- 
ed on in.Mr T.’s brain, has signet 
the shell in the said sonnet, and there 
stands visibly and intelligibly fledged, 
and recognizable as a distinct thought 
byordinary capacities. If he can only 
point symptoms of approximation to- 
wardsa thought, Mr B. is, in that case, 
only empowered to remunerate the dis- 
consolate poet at the rateof half a crown 
pet sonnet so qualified. 
V.D, B.’s share in the crime is of 
adeeper stain. He is diabolically de- 
sirous of setting forth our infirmities 


as matter of merriment, “ With all 
the fierce endeavour of his wit,” not 
indeed “ making the pained impotent 
to smile,” but seducing the bystanders 
to. sneer at a “* soul’in agony.” To 
effect this, he Bic wg us most 
shamefully. We complain not of his 
depicting us as a victim of the gouty 
and rheumatic virus, for to our sorrow, 
‘© "tis true ‘tis ity, Bity ’tis ’tis true,” 
that we are enfeebled by its attacks— 
but he does bef broadly assevera- 
ting that our malady deteriorates out 
temper ; that,we do not bear our fa- 
culties meekly under the stings and 
arrows of this outrageous foe, that we 
are rendered by it peevish, snappish, 
testy, tyrannical, unreasonable, and 
unbearable. Instead of likening us, 
when seated in our divan, to a father 
among a devoted family, or to a pa» 
triot king presicing over a united 
ple—he makes it appear as if we’ 
more resemblance to a sour, crusty 
pedagogue among an unruly crew of 
striplings too big for his management, 
—and who, with every inclination to 
wield the rod, is fain, out of prudence, 
to let “‘ I dare not” wait upon “I 
would.” Can there be an example of 
greater malignity ? but fortunately 
the venom will do no harm, as the 
point of this libeller’s shaft is blunt, 
and his arm not so potent as his ma- 
lice. We laugh at the spleen of the 
wretch, and treat our readers to a sight 
of the caricature he has drawn, con- 
scious that not even an approach to a 
ludicrous resemblance can be discover 
ed—it is, however, quite as good as 
any dramatic sketch of his which has 
heretofore solicited our approbation. 


CHRISTOPHER AGONISTES. 


Scene—Ambrose’s. 


Time—After Supper. 


Chr. (Pettishly.) Plague on those herrings, they were nought but salt— 
all you this.ale? ’tis innocent of malt— 

Id quench this thirst, if there were wherewithal— 

Better than poison’d be, ne'er drink at all, 

I'll taste no more of it, this blessed night— 


Well, after all, “‘ Death in the Pot” 


was right. 


No doubt this swill, this swipe’s so wishy washy, 

Was brewed from coculus indicus, and quassia. 

(Sighs.) Heigho, heigho—’twould make a Job go mad! 
The Odontist. Cheer up, my man, the yill is*no that bad. 
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-) Not bad? Well, some folks sute don’t own & 
t, and yet this ale rolls down my gullet 


Right v epee — to be, by jin 


True home-brew’d 


siento stingo. 


But own, now, Kit, is there no paroxysm, ’ 
ea ak en ener 


-) There is—but whereto tends that ‘base suggestion > , : 


mite toe is nothing to the question. 
(Looking an § Odoherty may swill in sheer despite, 
ut T aver ’tis 


and I am right. 


Odoh. Christie, my jewel, let me merely hint it, 
ae the ale you're rather too much discontinted. 


swig or two, my precious bo 
The mulgrabe whch rack rack y Fam toe (pe 


find relief immediately. ( 


nil By 


1 aie (Doge ay) The matter is to cure a thirst, not toe, 


potation will not do. 


Wastle. Ay, but my gentle 
Wael but the toe quite tranqui 


" soon regain its favour i #, our eyes a 
Gir. (Ge etting warm.) Laird, Ym surprised to find this vain’ surmise 
you—this ane stupid stiga 


uire, there’s cause to think, 
» the drink 


pid stigma,— 


Reif T'd na ips epic pigmy. 


Enter Devit. 


Devil. More 
A Maister B 


ys 
‘Who eggs m3 


s wanted—they’re a’ at a dead stop— 
rants about his shop ; 
the: maths s coming, = an umber 
its uantity of lum 
‘mp ) ! bane of all satisfaction, 
thee on to drive me to distraction ? ‘Naga 
(Furning sane furiously.) You've managed ary Weed all in one 


Black woo! Cer Contributors, and all, go hang ! 19 a ir 
(Breaks the Devil's head, who runs out yelping ; the Contributors :risty@ 


Jorma groupe ; some commiserating, some expostulating, some' 
@ loss what to think, while Christopher fulls back in his chair, ¢ 


with rage, and overcome with the pain of his toe, which pear ‘has 


\\ hit against the table.) 


“’ Oversalted herrings, and bad ale! 
If we got nothing better for supper at 
Ambrose’s, our suppers, we fancy, 
would not be so eagerly frequented. 
‘As we admit none to them but ja 
a of gentlemanly manners and feel- 
, it is yes impossible that the 
1 V. D. B: should ever be undelu- 
ded, if he believes that he has given 
any "thing like a guess at our fare, or a 
distorted likeness. of ourself in our 
esidential capacity. He must go on 
in his error—but it will be seen that 
we have no fear of exposure from such 
— jobbernowls as those of the 
und-Robin faction. We think these 
specimens will suffice tor ouse popular 


indignation at these viperous r 


who, however, are only guay ing a fil 


If more like evidence 


more shall be forthcoming, : bu 


think it needless; we 


indeed to find the less guilty, taling 
warning by those who are .gibbe 


ed. We are aware that mispri 
treason is the only charge 


few of them. This we shall over 


if they renew their homage wi 


reasonable time of grace, Havil 


thus disclosed our danger and 
we bid all such of our loving 


as have never swerved from us, Hah 


and Farewell. 
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Learning and Liberality of the Blue and the Yellow. 
OS) “pgaRNING AND LIBERALITY OF THE BLUE AND YELLOW. 


~ Maz Eptror, 


patriotic attachments cannot 
pm to remain indifferent to the 
ing honours of your great critical 

I am sure you will feel 

to assist the 


to one of the most brilliant 

both of literary and moral 

which has yet shone forth 

in your northern Athens. You will 

already, in all probability, have anti- 

ated my allusion to the third article 
the last Edinburgh Review. 

. The literary excellencies which pe- 

characterize this ee 

composition, are ity of style, and a 

ease, and ee ul flow of wit— 

moral distinction is candour. In- 

eed, it seems entirely written with a 

siew to illustrate this one lovely qua- 

‘fity of mind, just as Miss Baillie de- 

Ss eatire tragedies to the develope- 

ment.of a single passion. 

sty. ‘then,. for style and wit, the 

ce will afford a speci- 

: tly admirable ; and I can 

BN (I acknowledge, how- 

, that he must find ages difficulty 

e 











‘in believing me,) that is ab ine 
| cepto processerit , religiously observed 
t. 


7. not a wider ‘difference in all 


nature, than between those who read to 
lam,-and those who consume their whole 
lives and opportunities in learning to read. 
Yet there are no two classes of beings more 
cmstantly confounded with each other. 
The world often, makes the mistake,—and 
the in question always. The merest 

acks and drudges in the cause,—those who 
tattle for the goat’s-wool,—the Stocks and 
Bardi of alternate annotation,..the lords of 
Antispast and friends to Double-dochmee,— 
the running footmen who are-meant to clear 
thepath, but oftener stumble and incumber 
it-are always, like Pussy’s master in the 
fairy-tale, endeavouring to play the Mar~ 
quis; and, by dint of large words and lo- 
tal knowledge, too frequently succeed.” 


~ Of candour, take the following ex- 


“© Tf the scope of Mr Brougham’s truly 
iitiotic exertions were to be extended, as 


be ly wish to se¢it,-so as to embrace 
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and humanity of this exception, it is clearly 


impossible to oppose a single argument. 
The Brogue is such a black, premeditated 
those wilful accents, is fairly doomed to a 
ee 


for a life 
“ Tt is in these of sae itutions, that 
inquiry would detect the true spirit of the 
Monkish system in full and flagrant opera- 
tion. Place power in the hands of a con- 
ceited, ignorant, illiberal recluse, and it 
) gift of p: to foresee the ine- 
vitable consequence. ith feline attach- 
ment to localities, such a being soon con- 
tracts the prudish air and erous pro- 
pensities of the retromingent animal 
which that narrow sentiment is imitated. 
No antiquated virgin more resembles her 
own tabby in duplicity, Malice, and. de- 
mureness. The sleek ise of imbecility, 
the abuse of his miserable rights, the m~ 
stinetive preservation of his apprehensive 
egotism from the contact of superior bril- 
liancy, which he knows to be as little catch- 
ing as gallantry itself, become, the first ob- 
jects in. existence with this hater of a joke. 
The creature must be ‘ followed, sought, 
and sued :’ taste must listen to its paradoxes, 
and talent tremble at its frown. Let 2 young 
man only abdicate the privilege of thinking 
—to some no painful sacrifice—and devote 
his whol body and soul to thie sordid am- 
bition of success, and the * way to win’ with 
such electors is no roblem. 
an undergraduate, 
smooth, avoid cleanliness pe a be 
regular at Latin prayers, an ous in 
ing. After a dull examination im the 
schnols_if a failure so much the better— 
he may begin to’ be the butt of Common- 
rooms, circulate tutors’ wit, and proseagainst 
the Edinburgh Review. With a hopeless 
virginity of sacred from the’ violence 
of mganings—with g mannet so nicely ba- 
a rte, aK tte eo and 
the decent levit youth, ly 
escapes the gi ot dias denen 
of fame, originality, or humour—our tyro 
tay then the scene of aetion, se- 
cure that the judges will take goed care that 
Mee Hy ay apprise peter dro 
battle to the strong.’ Hardy professions 
impartiality are indeed held forth, to attract 
unwary merit ; and selfish mediocrity finds 
the most exquisite of all its gratifications in 
the momentary chance of the ta- 
e can- 


Universities, we should hardly @ 


80 desire to have his keen and caustic 4 


stutinies directed towards the Colbeges in 

which the elections are as towards 

those which profess to offer their Fellow- 
to the indiscriminate competition of 

all ing and. ability ;—ex indeed, 

Ten mt tilch But to the wisdom 
OL. . 


can be surprised 
if, under a system like _ genius and 
3 
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knowledge should so seldom strike a lasting 
root ? or that the maturity which succeeds 
toa youth so prostituted, should produce, 
by its most — efforts, nothing better 
than learned drivelling, or marrowless in- 
flation ? In many, and in very important 
respects, Oxford has undoubtedly improved 

its former self; but, in al points of 
right sentiment or liberal feeling, it is still 
the same University that stripped Locke of 
a stadentship, and refused Jobnson a de- 


As the good-natured artists of an 
earlier i i - weary the 
ingenui spectators, imposin: 
cliente difficult task of Coil 
any resemblance between the charac- 
ters and actions depicted and those 
intended, kindly wrote over their eam 
cipal figures, Afneas, Ascanius, Dido, 
agi the allusion to “‘ Discourses on 
Predestination” appears to have been 
introduced with a similar charitable 
purpose ; and I must acknowledge it 
is an elegant contrivance to answer an 
absolutely necessary end; for with- 
out such an useful clue, the aim of all 
these sounding shifts, the giroreidogoue 
yrurone Bereuva axvpa, might have been 
absolutely unintelligible ; to me at least 
it would certainly have been so—and 
yt I am willing to flatter myself that 

am not entirely ignorant of Alma 
uainted with her 


Laurin and Liberality of the Blue and Yellows me 






to point out the secret. 


*p ngs both of - praise ane . 
ing open in the one the ebilllitidns 
of gratified vanity, and in the 
the malignity of disappointed integiy 
The sketch might be : 
suggesting the true drift of ‘the entig 
article, in its relation to present hope 
ome . - egraig 

ere it necessary for @ momenitiy 
treat these drivellings of impotent, 
lice with seriousness, it would begm, 
ply sufficient to remark that the:bedy 
against which they are directed 
long been distinguished by o 





a share greatly beyond the 
of its i of those same hi 
honours on which such large enedihi. 
ums are so consistently ved in 
this very article. Although the 
of a “ retromingent animal,” 
far less in my estimation than: 
which proverbially attaches to an "ij 
bird,” still I do not appear on thisiogs: 
Casion svdouayag ar’ adexreg Suyyone aay 
scia—nor have I any local 
peo = body attacked. I -entertaia 
‘or it indeed, and for eve’ ing con- 
nected with it, (always Cope 
metaphysics,) these sentiments of a 
spect which I believe to be commons 
the whole university—but it is thm 










Mater, or sons; only that it can interest meas 4 i) 
and perhaps, indeed, that I know A Member or Curist Cuvuags, 
enough to be able, were I so inclined, Oxon. juga 
to unmask an anonymous libeller, and 12th Oct. 1821. oes, 
THE TRUE PEDANT——A SKETCH. Bi 


Grorcre Bucnanan has been re- 
with making our sixth James 

a pedant, He might have been a worse 
thing. It is better to “‘ turn the coun- 
cil to a grammar school,” than to an 
academy for young Machiavels. He 
who is solicitous not to break Priscian’s 
head, is not likely to have the passion 
for breaking heads, inthe abstract. The 
preceptor seems to have known well 
the propensities of his royal pupil, and 
did all for the best. James maintained 
the doctrine of divine right in good set 
terms, and so did all his bishops, and 
they kept their heads upon their shoul- 
een ne mend bese might 
ve gone on strin ir syliogisms 
to all eternity. His son Charles; and 
his favourite Laud, — less of 

ts, began to turn theother’s th 

cong ice, and were cut short be. 
fore they had proceeded three steps in 


their practical sorites. Pedants 

all men the most harmless agai 

itch for a paper war, even. 
would not protest. If they breed little 
else than moths, they take specialcatt 
not to diminish the offspring of mon 
prolific people. They are, to be 
persecuting and intolerant e , but 
then it is all in the bloodless way~ 
They only pelt each other with argi- 
ments, or nail one another upon- 
cruz metaphysicorum, oF some One 
the many cruces which are to be 

in the copious inventory of the “. 


robria Philosophie.” vat 
. Pedants eats ridiculed, abuse 
and written against more thananyeé 
of men that ever existed, but, after 
all, they are still a tolerably thriving 
generation. The Alchymists andthe 
Astrologers,and the paees : 
the Jesuits, and the sticklers } 


‘ 
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»,.and the Brunonians, and the 
ists, and the Della Cruseans, 

been written down, but the pe- 
eaoenet been written down ; not 
even by themselves, which is the most 
guprising thing of all. From Holo- 


have ridiculed them, yet they have 
never been able to do away the reve- 
tenee with which they are regarded 
by the _ ee * There's 

divinity that dot cre ae ant.” 
‘What can be miore absu’ re em 
Jots than the caps and gowns of an 
Buglish University? if any other set 
of beings were to persist in going into 
pablic so dressed, what would be the 


consequence? The persecuted 
‘Quakers in their plainest days were 
got se absurdly attired as one of these, 
yet from Provost to Proctor, what lip 
ever deviates from the i 


There is your virtuoso pedant, 

your scientific pedant, your poetical 
and your pedantic trifler— 
ioe ioe istinet. It is your tho- 
migh-bred Greek and Latin pedant, 
the descendant of the old musty, 
#ellum bound, yellow-looking, ilius« 
distimi, who gives the generic name 
to the tribe. He has been. the most 
C roasted of the whole— 
but in a village he is, to this day, the 
éight wonder of the world. Even in 
a country town his opinion “ bears an 
emphasis” beyond the vulgar votes of 
abrace of tradesmen, or the vociferous 
suffrages of a dozen farmers. In cities 
heis not quite what he was, but there 
observe the deference and respect he 
shall sometimes inspire—* ’tis much.” 
Whe but some of the reckless of 
’s Magazine would have 

ventured to make a jest of Dr Parr’s 
wig?—Who but their Editor—(well 
may he be called invisible, for nobody 
ever saw such a man)—would have 
ventured upon such a term as “ Goody 
Barker?” Who but: the profane au- 
thoref the “‘ Hymm’to Christopher” 
would have dared todesignate the ve- 
nerable personage, whose e phy- 
Sognomy gives dignity to the volume 
ofwhich it is the i nd , by the 
tame of Georgy Buchanan?” “Head 
of Confucius! dumplin Dick !!” ex- 
chimed Goldsmith’s Chinese, on a si- 
ilar profanation—but this is ten 
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subject. The real, thriving, well-fea- 
shared gedant gate bhensiietnamn, like : 
other objects of natural history, from 
certain external signs; and be 
they: Whether or layman, 
he is fond of dressing in black, and 
if of an English university, wears 
his MA. gown in his study of a morn- 
ing. ‘There he is constantly to be 
found by twelve o'clock callers, with 
his black cotton stockings, so fine, that 
they look like silk, his shoes shi- 
ning in all the fulgor of Day and Mar- 
tin’s blacking. It is a mistake to ima» 
gine that your true pedant is slovenly. 
This has only been imagined by those 
who have confounded the scholastic 
pedant with the scholar of genius. He 
delights in having his study kept neat. 
The litter of books upon his table is 
evidently the artful negligence of de~ 
sign, and not the heavy agglomeration 
of literature. He piles his table with 
flea-bitten editions, as a young attor- 
ney does with musty parchments. His 
study has divers mick-nacks ; and 
they are in good condition. His read» 
ing-stand is unbroken,—and the. pa- 
tent springs which secure the guardian 
wired doors of the most precious apart- 
ments of his library are undamaged, 
He has the door of his study painted 
and panneled, to with the 
divisions of his book-case, in order 
that, as he expresses it, he may seem 
to live enveloped in literature, as a 
toad does in free-stone. He is delighted 
when you startle at not finding an exit 
when you turn to leave the room. ; 
He is found reading a thick octavo 
of dirty corbeau colour, and to the first 
apologetic visitant he says, that he 
‘ wag just amusing himeelf for half an 
hour with his friend Horace.” He says 
all the translators (there are some 
thirty of them) have mistaken the 
“ simplex munditiis.” He expatiates 
wpon Homer and Virgil, and thinks the 
first has more majesty, the second mere 
al hoe He inclines to — Vir- 
il. Those in which the sound 
is sappoedd 46: ecnd to the sense, stay 
pg in his —s and a) tly 
give him most pleasure. He quotes 
with the gretes glee, especially if a 
oung person present, Aurig erate 
yout wrwhiro Keag aveitue,” making 
the first leap with his hand upon the 
table, thence to his knee, thence 
to the carpet. He imitates with his 


) the f ‘a 
Frail 











ale 
‘dante putrem sonitu quatit. ungula 
‘campum.” He is alsofond of “ Procum-~ 
bit humi bos,” and of “ Morvprog Coxe 
‘@aracens,” of which he hisses the last 
syllable violently through his teeth. 
He thinks Pope’s translation a beauti- 
ful English poem, but not Homer. He 
thinks Cowper’s more like Homer, but 


not so beautiful a poem. His well 

known line, 

‘* High sounding—-bounding on the silver 
bow,” : 


he thinks a tolerable imitation of the 
exquisite effect of the Greek. 

e is no enemy to puns in general, 
but to Greek and Latin puns he is dis- 
tractedly attached. There are none so 
bad as to be to him destitute of hu- 
mour. He asks all schoolboys below 
the fourth pre vee crore * Bos —. 
rit um sed,” explains to them 
on cies of driving ‘* tandem.” 
He repeats the best joke his old friend 
Dr Drybones ever made, which was 
saying of a young empty-headed cox- 
comb of an ereeeee who was re- 
ported to be taking lessons at Paris in 
that accomplishment for which the 
French are celebrated beyond the rest 
of mankind, that he was studying 
**TO Kadoy ;” and hissecond best, which 
was nicknaming old Dr Dusky, who 
was perpetual ident of a smoki 
club at Oxford, “ Nepednysptra Ztu;.” 
To all his legal friends he never misses 
the opportunity of translating ‘“‘ Ne- 
mo repente fuit turpissimus,”—‘ You 
must keep all your terms to become a 
lawyer.” But what he values himself 
most upon is, having in his youth at- 
tracted the notice of the celebrated 
Professor , by rendering Ho- 
race’s line, ‘“‘ Nullus argento color est 
ayvaris,” (when some one quoted it at 
a dinner party,) “‘ One never knows 
the colour of a miser’s money ;” and 
upon his having christened a conceited, 
travelled chum of his, who had been 
bit with the fashion (so prevalent, of 
late, in other quarters) of being in 

with Italy, Silivs Italicus! a 
title which stuck to him for the re- 
mainder of his life. 


As in daty bound, he has a con- 
tempt, of greater or Jess intensity, for 
all learning, science, or information, 
which is not classical. To the “ Idi- 
ote,” or unlearned, which, he some- 
times whispers, even as ta man 
as Horseley translated idiots,” es- 
petially if they be engaged in trade, 
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his sense of superiority is: 
able, and peeps serge <a 
of his stifly-condescending’». 
The professions he 
lowing. order :—Divinity’ first’ tex 
Law ; and lastly; Physic. Heals 
descends to like such officers of 
my or navy as will listen to himjag 
pay him reciprocal respect,—of whom, 
owever, he meets but few. Tough 
he is as full of * ancient discipling’ 


as Fluellen himself. He Han. 
nibal and Scipio to Welli ‘and 
Napoleon. He quotes X ni, Ce. 


sar, and Polybius, and sets them’ 
all modern writers on Strategy, ° 
convinced that Ceesar’s bridge, # 
scribed in his Commentaries, 
been infinitely beyond all the 
modern engineering. He is 
less convinced of this, because heli 
no remarkably clear ideas of the oy 
struction of the said bridge, 
standing the lucid simplicity of 
which he is in the habit of atin, 
to the conqueror of Britain. © 
There = a and 
upon which he relaxes to every 
pr that is, when he has been 
to a good dinner. Here he sits’ 
—trimly drest’”—courteous and ‘titi 
ling ; saying little ; listening wi : 
eating more. He attends to 
chant who talks of the Royal’ Wine 
Company at Lisbon, and the*mettol 
of preparing claret for the i 
— et. He — to peo 
who vapours about the 
Spain and of Greece, and ‘of; “the 
Lord knows where.” He listens 
the chemist who lectures upon theirftt- 
mentation and com ihren | 
and gives ear to the physician wht 
dogmatizes upon their wholesomené. 
He tries to be droll, and ce 
to be jocose. He quotes’ the 
Priest, whose stock of Latin 
cluded in the four emphatic 
* Bonum vinum pone circum ;" 
the old gentleman who is we 
Hock, he puns upon ‘Ausonius 
sagt conceit, “Hoc pereunté fi 
hoc fugiente peris.” , ora 
He os inclined to think Porson'th 

eatest man that England 

uced. He excuses his hereti 
tics when ee ig 
tioned, he says nothing ; 
After the Professor, he is content 
rank Newton, Milton, and” 
speare ; though he dislikes there 
canism of the second, and the 
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Jarityof the last. He sneers most con- 
temptuously at all whe venture. to 

clasped hengehs ree 
ians ; 0' e pre- 
iends to admire his comedies, willingly 
kaves the Merry Wives of Windsor 
for the quaintnesses of Ignoramus. If 
ak an, he ridicules the Scot- 
tish pronunciation of Latin ; and, in- 


The True Pedant. 
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deed, that of } other country. If 
a Scotchman, he: has a contempt. for 
Oxford, and no love for» 4 
He dies at about the age of sixty of a 
hilious attack, having never been per- 
fectly well since his last visit to his 
college. 
T. D. 








iB BARKER'S RETORT COURTEOUS, TO 


“~~ Mr Epitor, ' ' 
* fo the 46th Number of the Classi- 
cal Journal, published on July Ist, 
yather more than two months prior-to 
date of the Expostulatory Letter 
Constant am in the last 
of your Magazine, was ap- 
D the following advertisement : 
— "In the press,—Aristarchus Anti- 
ianus, or, A Reply to the 
otice of the New Greek ‘Thesaurus, 
ingerted in the 44th Number of the 
ly Review, by E. H. Barker. 
Part 2d. In this Second Part will be 
found Critical Remarks on Lobeck’s 
Pirynichi Ecloge, Creuzer’s Com- 
mentatt. Herodotez, Mr G. Burges’s 

i Supplices, Osann’s Phi 

Grammaticus, Dr Maltby’s Edition of 
Morelf’s Thes. and other Works. In 
¢ Appendix will be given Extracts 
‘from the MS. Lexicon of Eudemus, 
and a complete Index of all the new 
Words, which have been discussed 
gnd noticed in the New Gr. Thes.” 
And I was therefore much surprised 
to find that the Constant Reader was 


fot in the habit of perusing that Clas- 


ical Journal, on which he has, in his 
communication to you, influenced, 

no doubt, by motives of a peculiar na- 
ured out the vials of his wrath. 

Ine fhough the work was thus an- 
nounced as in the press, yet circum- 
mees of a domestic nature have so 

fully occupied, aoe will continue so 
t.occupy, my. leisure, as to prevent 
me 4 ing with the publica- 
of the MSS., which have for ma- 

ny months been nearly ready for the 
“8. The Index has required more 

fime than I had ex that it 
would require, and it is not yet com- 
pleted ; and the accelerated progress 
of the Thes. leaves me but very few 
Moments in the course of the day for 


such classical recreations ; and with 
e accumulated obstacles there is, 
fear, but little chance that his ami- 


THE EXPOSTULATION UNNECESSARY. 


able feelings towards myself will be 
gratified, and his laudable zeal for the 
interests of literature excited,. and 
his ardent thirst for knowledge satia- 
ted, by the appearance of my book, 
till after Christmas. However, when 
he again visits Thetford, if he will fa- 
your me with a call, he shall have a 
view of the MSS., and he can at once 
refresh his body with the mineral wa- 
ters, and his spirit with this Castalian 
spring. ; 

He “‘ entreats me to come forward,” 
as ‘he has nothing to laugh at ;” and 
I shall at all times be ready to do so, 
if his wisdom. keeps. with his 
mirth,—if he will listen to the home-~ 
ly, but not yet, I hope, antiquated, 
proverb—Br MERRY AND WISE. Pos- 
sibly, when I do come forward, he 
may alter his note, and his ridiculous 
laugh may be changed into a Sardonic 
grin. In the mean time he may find 
a rich fund for mirth, as a person. of 
more sober and dignified habits would 
find ample matter for regret, in the 
Pine gy at Dr peng Se 

lagiarisms, and the more perfect 
velopement of his character, by Mr G. 
Burges in the Classical Journal, and in 
his echylé Supplices. 

The Constant Reader can haye no 
idea of the extraordi shock which 
he has given to my politics, and the 
ps pa emotions which even you, sir, 
and your readers, must have experi- 
sa | on perceiving that he views the 
attack on Mr Al an Waithman, 
at Knightsbridge-Barracks, the events 
in which Mr Alderman Wood has 
been engaged, and the transactions in 
which ig, Pease ae raga a 

t, as “ tragedies.” Never was any 
Taran more logically correct than 
the one which I have drawn ; for, im- 
mediately after. the mention of those 
eminent with a pointes! 


allusion to recent occurrences, he 
adds,—I hear of no: new tragedies.” 





> 


peony pe bien ~~ fur- 
augmented on finding t in 
‘* new tragedies,” he looks for what he 
terms “‘ mirthful emotions,” “ sportive 


matter,” “ ing to laugh at.” 
‘And. ‘still the wonder. grows,” that 
he should connect those political af- 
fairs with literary matters. 

For my part, so long as he continues 
to write such articles, (they may, 
however, prove useful to you for Ba- 
laam,) I shall, never want topics for 
laughter, . The Constant Reader is al- 
ways witty himself, or the cause of 
ee in others ; and those ae have a 

enteous patience to peruse his pages, 
faust peepaniially smile with him or at 
him. Even in this last effort of his 
muse, he has been true to his charac- 
ter—distinguished by a peculiar feli- 
city of errour. 1. He asks, “ What 
is a petulanti splene cachinno to do?” 
as if his imterrogatory could stand 
without the aid of any person. Had 
he included the verb sum in his quo- 
tation, as in the original of Persius, 
he would have been protected by clas- 
sical authority :—Quid faciam ? sed 
sum petulanti splene cachinno.—Sat..1, 
12. 2d. He adds that “ well does Mr 
Barker know that 


Victriz causadiis placuit sed victa Catoni.” 


But, unforunately; Mr B. does not 
*‘ know” the line with a false quan- 
tity in it. And yet the Constant Rea- 
der, who. has reaped the benefit of an 
education in the University, can un- 
generously talk about Mr Waithman 

having utterly demolished the pate 
of our old friend Priscian,” when the 
worthy Alderman never had any such 
inestimableadvan ! Lord Bacon, in 
his Advancement of Learning, shews, 
that. ‘ learning improves private vir- 
tues,” ‘takes away the wildness, and 
barbarism, and fierceness of men’s 
minds,” ‘ takes away all levity, teme- 
rity, and insolency,” ‘ takes away all 
vain admiration ;’ and while the Con- 
stant Reader finds the virtues of pub- 
lic men a fit subject for raillery, while 
he finds himself in fall ion of 
alf the bad qualities of the heart, which 
are here enumerated, and while his 
taind retains that.‘ vain admiration’ 
of Dr Blomfield, which he has avowed 
in his previous communications to you, 
he may feel assured, that he has not 
attained the learning a er by 


man may, in these and similar respects, 
leave him at an immeasurable distance. 
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The Constant Reader ‘is 
_ a ! polite question of 
whom expects to peruse his Jug, 
brations: “‘ Does Mr Barker:suape 
that, like his namesake Anubis; 
tor Anubis, he is over-matehed jj 
fight, and will go forth but tobe best. 
en? Mr B. has no such fears of him, 
self, as the event will prove~« « (jj 

*¢ But he had a club 

The dragon to drub, i 

Or he had ne’er don’t, I warrant ya" 

. Dragon of Waritly, 

The Constant Reader terms Mri 
a latrator ; but, with all his know. 
ledge of dogs, he probably never rea 
learned work of Joannes Caius, de 
ibus Britannicis,republished by Dr, 
in 1729, 12mo. Dogs are there 
into three species, Generosam, ; 
cam, et Degenerem ; and as the 
stant Reader certainly does not seem 
to belong to the first x pw T 
leave to him the agreeable task of trae 
cing his pedigree from either of the 
other two. My own idea is, that ty 
is a sort of mongrel, descended party 
from the Vertagus, ‘ bler,” 
which species Caius says, p. 9t= 
* Quod dolo agit, vertagum nostri & 
cunt, quod se, dum predatur, vertat, 
et circumacto corpore, impetu quodam 
in ipso specus ostio feram. opprimit ¢ 
intercepit ;” and partly from the Ci. 
nis Furax, ‘ qui jubente hero nacty 
progreditur, et sine latratu odore. 
verso persequens cuniculos, cursa 
hendit quos herus permiserit, et ad 
heri stationem reportet. Vocant ity 
cole.canem nocturnum, quod venebut 
noctu.”—P. 10. The strange tri 
which he imposes on your readers, | 
awkward gambols which he plays | 
argument, the ungenerous p 
his game in the dark, his servile‘ 
mission to, and his blind adulation, 
his master, but too mainly indicate | 
cross-breed—the vices of both spe 
without the virtues of ¢either— 
counterfeit genius of both, with the 
real mediocrity of talents. belonging @ 
mere ignoble animals. 

His joke about Tues., first broach: 
ed by the Quarterly Reviewer. of | 
Greek Thesaurus, then retailed 
by the Anti-Jacobin Reviewer, 

ed into his first letter, as ge 
ect wit, and bottled for do- 
mestic use, on every occasion, has 
come sufficiently stale; and. the 
cond Part of my Aristarchus 
Blomfieldianus, will tell to him 
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jreviation belongs hot to Mr Barker, 
put to scholars of an earlier date, and 

more to Mr B. than to the Mus. 
Grit. Cantebr., where it is often em- 


P ia the Constant Reader, though 
#Jpoking around him like a vulture 
perched on an eminence for objects on 
which he may gratify his insatiable 
thirst for rapine,” (Robert Hall,) can, 
ws he states, find “ no new tragedies” 
tp excite his “ mirthful emotions,” 
afd cannot for some time expect the 
rusal of my intended ication, in 
vacant hours I may with great 
jety endeavour to furnish him 
wt ft topics for consideration, and 
none to me more likely to assist 
him than the following extracts from 
the venerable Jeremy Taylor :— 
- Commonly curious persons, or, as 
the Apostle’s phrase is, busic-bodies, 
gre not solicitous or inquisitive into 
the beauty and order of a well-govern- 
edfamily, or after the vertues of an 
excellent person ; but if there be any 
thing for which men keep locks, and 
bars, and porters,—things that blush 
tosee the light, and either are shame- 
filin manners, or private in nature, 


these things are their business. But 
busie-bodies must feed upon tragedies, 
and stories of misfortunes, and crimes, 
Envy and idleness married together, 
and begot curiosity ; therefore Plu- 
tarch rarely well compares curious and 
inquisitive ears to the execrable gates 
of “yrs — of ape only malefac- 
tors, an ngmen, and tragedies pass 
—nothing that is chaste or holy,”— 
Holy Living, ch. Il. § 5. 

** This crime (of slander) is a con- 
jugation of evils, and is productive of 
infinite mischiefs ; it undermines 
and saps the foundation of friendship ; 
it destroys families, and rends in pieces 
the very heart and vital parts of clia- 
rity; it makes an evil man party, and 
witness, and judge, and executioner of 
the innocent.” 

The Good and Evil Tongue, Sermon 
XXII. p. 161. 

Relying on your sense of justice and 
impartiality to insert my reply to the 
Constant Reader, thoughit has extends 
ed to a greater length than I had ex+ 
pected. I remain, Mr Editor, ; 

Your obedient humble servant, 
Epmunp Henry Barker. 


Thetford, Oct. 7. 1821. 





LETTER FROM BILL TRUCK, TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ, 


Dear Kirt, : 
(Excuse me, for I love the old ship-shape looking monosyllable vastly )}—You 
should have heard from me long ere this time, had I not been bored to death 
bya.whole gang of the Fancy in your way, every soul of them bothering me 
with/his opinion as to how I should steer ; and every one of them agreeing as 
well with each other as the old hooker herself does to her course with the wind 
ilround the compass. It certainly was my first intention, my good lad, likea 
pain man unused to writing, after having, with your able assistance, introdu- 
ged the Man-of-War’s Man to the notice of your reading and admiring world; 
and moreover, after seriously advising him to spin his yarnsof short and sweet 
things to it and to you—in a manner, of course, worthy your high-flying and 
ulmirable Miscellany—without paying the smallest attention to that dull, 
Dutchman built affair, your plodding mechanical crones call Regular Narra~ 
tive, to have left the young fellow, like a good pilot, to pursue his voyage in 
his own way, under your safe convoy ; and all this in the innocence of my heart, 
I frankly told these inquisitive interrogators. Zounds! would you believe it, 
Mr North ? I found myself in as bad a mess as the,old blade and his donky; 
I was scouted, and teazed, and worried so tnmercifully, that I was glad to 
baul down my jabber and sing out for quarter, for their’ pshaws and nonsenses, 
andother such like pop-shot, were whistling round my head and ears as thickly 
wa North Sea sleet shower. Amidst all their flummery, however, and many 
afancy flam was proposed, they agreed that nothing would do half so well as 
along-winded, well-told, regular built story, in which I was bound to clear 














418 Letter from Bill Trick: 
poor Davis, (my protégée they were pleased to term him, d—n their 
from the smallest taint of reproach, by telling all I knew of his 
| two or three last generations at least! Here was a duty to load an old 
wich-man with!—So d’ye see, my dear lad, I first looked gruff; then 
little, for I could’nt help it, and then I flatly refused the job. Ma 
gentlemen,” says I, “ you're not aware,” says I, “ that you assign ™me & task 
for which I am unfit. I know nothing of your shore matters,” says I, and ng 
shame to me ; but if you think it will advantage the poor young fellow,” 
I, “in God's name set about it directly, any one of ye that chooses,” 
was all the rogues wanted, I believe, for away they went, nor did I hear from 
them again till about ten days afterwards, when I received the package coms 
taining the precious narration ; to which I had but two objections, ‘but 
were clinchers. In the first place, this same narration was as bulky as an 
miral’s instructions, and as long as a best bower, and of course, my dear fellow, 
would have occupied far too much room in your so much envied arénay and 
secondly, the matter of it, to my taste, was quite trashy—as bad indeed g 
black strap, or six-water grog—by no means a plain, sober, sensible story, bat 
swollen and inflated like an old woman in a dropsy, with the poetry and puff. 
ery of sentiment ; every period being scissared as neatly as a round-robin, and 
sense throughout the whole of it completely massacred at the shrine of sound 
and nonsense. Disgusted with it, and somewhat chagrined, I confess, at the loss 
of so much good time, I was not a whit made better, you may be certain, upoy 
discovering that the writer of this fancy affair was no other than a 
spitik of a nephew of mine, who, because I have sometimes allowed the ran 
a little familiarity with me of an evening, and because, forsooth, his f 
has been fool enough to spend as much money in the keeping him at 
as might have sent him with a cargo to the coast of Guinea, thinks hii 
suppose, as good a judge of public opinion, as you or I, Mr North, who have 
seen service! D—n the impertinent son of a dog-fish, I had good a mind to 
spritsail-yard him, and turn him adrift ! 
I am now more cool, my dear Kit, and have begun to think there must 
something in the matter after all. Lest, therefore, my dear boy, you should 
be something of the puppy’s opinion, I will cheerfully volunteer, as I wish 
stand well in yours, to tell you the. young lad’s story in my own way ; fori 
can be done in the twirl of a mop-stick. You must know, then, that BH 
ward's father, from his youth up, was a rampageous, high-spirited, tearing samt 
of fellow, who thought proper to marry his mother at hap-hazard, without ¢ 
sulting the wishes of a single soul of his family ; for which offence he’ 
very properly, like a young mutinous rascal, immediately bundled off, byt 
grandfather, in the service of the Honourable the East India Company.” 
mother, shortly after unshipping herself of a son, also disappeared—met 
people thought in search of her husband—leaving Edward to the care of 
old boy, who very honestly, taking a notion of the youngster, fed, and clothed) 
and schooled him to the mast-head. Being, however, a real chip of te 
old block, you'll not hinder the young skemp from very early betraying a p™ 
culiar address in nosing out every thing that appeared in the shape of a pe 
coat : nor was it long before his grandfather discovered him on the eve of forite 
ing a very improper indissoluble connection with another skittish hop-my- 
thumb, something like himself. He immediately put in his spoke, and fe 
the banns ; on which my young sensitive, fretting, and fizzing, and fuming Hie 
a pot-fire in water, after committing as many extravagances and ridiculous gt 
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- The Man-of-War's:Man. Chap. II. 419 
a St Helena monkey, most gallantly blew out the brains of all his fi~ 
tare prospects, went down to Leith, and was on board of the Adamant, and 
jad entered the service, before you would have said Jack Robinson. As he took 
sopains to conceal this wise measure, but rather appeared to betray a sort of 
savage satisfaction in thus affronting his grandfather and all his family, they very 
properly pocketed theirgrief, convinced that he had chosen a rougher school- 
master, and a harder penance, than any they could have had the heart to in- 
flict. 
Having thus given you all that I know of our young Man-of-War’s-Man, 
my dear lad, I shall now take my leave, with expressing my hope that you 
sod he may proceed on your voyage together in a comfortable and happy.man- 
pet, and that, after many months of mutual pleasure, and mutual satisfaction, 


youmay see him into port, and part good friends.—My dear Kit, I shall always 


be proud to be ever yours, while 
Canongate, 10th October, 1821. 


Bir Truck. - 


THE MAN-OF-WAR S-MAN« 
CHAPTER It. 


Your work is vesy hevd, my boys, u 
g topsails I’d rai 
e shore, so happy as I be 
In 


And for your 
I feather my oar unto 


We left Edward, moving slowly for- 
watd from his conference with the 
oficers, in a state of mind far from 
being enviable. By the thoughtless 
though friendly kindness of Lieute- 
mnt Highgate, he had been exposed 


toa scrutiny which of all things he 


‘had least ex 
surprise, and determined not to affront, 
whe thought, the honour of his fami- 
ly, he had found the little that he did 
aay treated as falsehood, and himself 
levelled to the same grade of 
infamy as the felons he accompanied. 
Thesneering unbelief, too, so broadly 
displayed by Lieutenant Toddrel, had 
don¢ its work ; and the Captain’s part- 
words, on dismissing him, of his 

g “a queer one,” and no better 
ta he ought to be, stili rung in his 
crs, and stung him to the soul. With 
aheavy and a bursting heart, there- 
a unwilling to betray himself 
im the presence of men, who, he was 

quite aware, looked upon such feelin 

the greatest contempt, he sought 

4 silitary corner under the vessel’s 
little forecastle, and there gave way 
an agony of tears. The rude un- 
taunts of the Lieutenant, it is 
excited no other emotions 

certain scorn and contempt, 

in other circumstances, and 
place, would, -in. all like- 
ve provoked a returm; but 
Staceful manners and mdlly de- 


é 


ted ; and thus taken by 


the ocean sea,— 
eT you as me ;— 


the Guard-ship, ho! 


— of Captain Farrell had won 
his heart, and several times was he 
on the point of ing to the quar- 
ter-deck, and demanding an audience 
of him, that he might tell him. his 
whole story. Here, however, there 
was an explanation to make, which 
both shocked and alarmed his pride, 
<7 which we need hardly remark he 
a very respectable * No. 

no, it can never be,” exclaimed he 
mentally ; ‘“‘ I have voluntarily court- 
ed my fate, and however it may 
rove, I must learn to bear it. I might 
vechosen better, it is true ; and yet 
how.could that be, when I chose to the 
best of my knowledge? Have I not 
ever loved sea matters? Have I not 
wished many times to be engaged in 
them? And have I not now got my 
wish? Yes!” added he, with a con- 
pores oalee, which ee his teeth 
i er,~— yes! I have got it 
eax ps ps every drop of 
which I must drain to the bottom— 
for too much, far too much, has al- 
ready been done, ever to be undone 


-with honour.. Alas! well did Lieute- 


nant Highgate 


». when he gave me 
the list to carry i 


the midshipman,— 


There, Davis, that is your banish- 
-ment, since 


ou will: have it.. God 
bless you, and farewell. ; we may meet 
in, though at present it an't_v: 
likely.” From this melanchol and 
mortifying a was’ ae: hes 














aroused by a smart blow of a rope’s- 
end athwart his rs, and on 
wheeling round beheld the boatswain’s- 
mate.—* Yo hoy! who have we got 
skulking here?” growled the brutal 
fellow, ing the blow.—“< Oho! 


you're one of Johnie Raw’s are 
‘ou !—and crying too, or blast me !— 
thought you had belonged to me. But 


nevermind, my buck, asimplesnafiler or 
two in the bunt is nothing at all at all, 
when once you're used to it—so come, 
come, save your water for another oc- 
casion; rub up your sparklers, and 
jump aft there, like a blade of mettle, 
and give us a pull of that there brace.” 
Edward obeyed ; and launched with 
such apparent cheerfulness and good 
will into the bustle of the deck, as evi- 
dently to gain on the good graces of 
hisnew associates ; the boatswain’s mate 
inparticular exclaiming, “ that though 
awkward, he was willing, and in a 
short time would make a d—d good 
top-man.” tat 
Busily occupied in this manner, the 
day flew by ; but, with the return of 
night, came more serious and melan- 
choly reflections. It was’ impossible 
for Edward to avoid remarking, with 
what marked and studied contempt he 
was treated by Lieutenant T 
and all his inferior officers, who indivi- 
dually seemed to rejoice in humbling 
the impostor who had had the auda- 
~ to aspire to rank above his fellows, 
and who accordingly singled him out 
for the most trifling, unceasing, and 
vexatious duties, exulting and sneer- 
ing at his ignorance and awkwardness. 
Even the Captain. himself, of whom 
he was inclined to think so favour- 
ably, seemed to have become harsher 
more stern towards him since their 
conference together, and appeared to 
view the indignities which were heap- 
ed upon him with an unsparing hand, 
with some of satisfaction. Ga- 


wretched 
could 
officious kindness of Lieutenant High- 
gate in thus erecting him like a 
to be shot at, he’ was incessant in 
inquiries at the older seamen as to 
when they to arrive at Yar- 
mouth, enough ju ing, that 
were he onge quit of the 
snapper, he would sink unknown a- 
the common herd, and get the 


: 
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common e allowed, to. 
Nor had te lina to exercise. nis ne 
ly-tried patience ; for the } Ree: 
tinuing steady and favourable; the’ yap 
sel speedily made her to” 
much-wished for reads’ 
was ho sooner in view than the 
numeraries were ordered to { 

to go instantly on board ou 
ship, the Whippersnapper 
proceed without delay to her a 





gr ‘ hy 
This order Edward prepared to, ul 
with the greatest pleasure ; fore 
mention another reason t ee 
convenient lowness and wetness)’ thé 
Whippersnapper was so ‘completely 
overloaded with live’ hui ber as to have 
made a longer stay very disagreeable, 
He was therefore very soon om the 
quarter-deck, with his mattrass and 
blankets under his arm, and had am. 
ple time to survey his motley con 
nions, while a Bardolph-faced 

of a clerk prepared the invoice. If our 
readers be inclined to stare at this, we 
ean honestly assure them thatit we 
actually an invoice of so many headof 
live-stock, ‘ victualled,” ‘moreover, 
** for that day,” and sent from hisMa 
jesty’s sloop of war, Whi 
to his Majesty's flag-ship, Grali, 
gald Dolittle, commander. Bdwanl 
and his comrades were thus all stind- § 
ing in groupes talking of thenaturea! 
their change, when the serjeantof tm 
rines came up to them, dressed ina 
dirty jacket which had ence beentes 
let, and a rattan in his hand, asifpre 
pared for drill; and having elbowel 
the first of the squad he encounterl 
in the genuine spirit of nautical mi- 
veté, he bawled out with a most 
thoritative countenance, ‘* Come,me, 
come ;—fall in—rank up !—Blastye 
lubberly eyes! standin @ 
you >— What a rascall 
for-nothing set !—Look here; 
of you your toes to that there seam, 


stand straight up, and ' 
far; 5 bak 
— What’ 





















—s0 Now, 80,— 5 
a little—there now, steady! 
that whoreson loggerhead whedling 
for? My eyes, can’t you stand steady, 
and bed—dto ye, you lubber!—sene 
so—steady!” Hewashere é 
silence by the appearance of 
‘commander issuing frem the owed 
niion-ladder, and meekly foll 

his bareheaded amanuensis, catryliti + 
pen and ink and the aforesaid i 
Captain Farrell, who seemed tb 
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ery way cocked hat on his head, and 
eet bis two or three paces of a 
deck, apparently wrapt in pro- 
‘cogitation, with a solemnity of 
‘traly ludicrous. rae 
an ar halt, he * _ 
obsequious lieutenant, who s 
«3 ig his motions, and said, “ Is 
boat ready, Mr ‘Toddrell?”— 
« Yes, sir, but not m ‘was the 
gswer. “ Then man her directly,” 
ied the Captain, ‘‘ for we must be 
of+the wind sits fair.” 
Mie Lieutenant immediately gave 
the signal to the watching boatswain’s 
mate, the shrill whistle blew, and 
Away there, large cutters ! was bawled 
through the lungs of an ox. "This com- 
mand was promptly obeyed, the men 
ing scrambling up inall directions, 
and the ae midshipman 
standing at way, waiting or- 
des. A footed’ eeses was now 


. 








broke by the captain ordering his clerk 
eover, | touiuster the people that were going 
isMs. | . eWay, and the serjeant of marines to 
ge that they carried nothing along 
“~ with them but what was their own. 
dward § While this was going on, throwin 
stand: § one leg carelessly athwart the bre 
ureot | . fa. carronade, he amused himself 
fio f with a-scrutiny at the individuals and 
Vina | their luggage, as they passed him to 
vst | the boat. As soon as they had got 
fre | aibhuddled in, he again appeared on 
owed | the gunnel, “ Are you all right there, 
nteral | Mister Faddell ?” 
[mi] ...¢ All right, sir,” replied the Mid- 
t ale 
me, f « “ Then make all the haste you can 
tabard again,” said the Captain, “for 
“om get under weigh directly ; and 
ye; youngster, see that you bring 
ital §  meback a proper receipt.” 
_ yf Ay, ay, sir,” replied the midship- 
man; £ e off, Parkinson”—and 
‘tak away they went. 
tats § oA very shiort time brought them 
ieling § fralongside of Grab, where the -ce- 
ead, Femonials of introduction were much 
~ . er as those of taking semen of 
| ‘the Whippers r, excepting that 
tent} = they were sbaliel & smart 
“4 r roodnapster-ctggyes, a that every 
» Ahing else bore a proportionate degree 
in of gentility, and was of larger magni- 
tude. The forn introduction 
bet over, they were down to 





‘to be entered on 
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é purser’s stew 
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his mess-book, were told the number of 
their: ive messes, and then turns 
ed adrift to make of themselves what 
for the day. 
As Edward had silently resolved to 
imitate the behaviour of men-ofs 
war's men who were along with him, 
well knowing that former 
would r te their motions, and ob- 
serving them making the best of their 
ately followed, ad afer chair example, 
y follo t e, 
was shortly seated at his own mess« 
table. This mess was under the con- 
troul of one of the quarter-masters, 
whose wife amused her leisure hoursin 
the superintendance and care of a pett 
chandler’s shop, and retailed snuff, 
tobacco, tea, sugar, butter, cheese, 
bread, potatoes, needles, threads, and 
other luxuries ahdenecessaries, to all 
who had money to \purchase, or trin- 
kets or other saleable articles to pawn, 
and to a select number of her own 
ship’s company on credit toa certain 
extent. As both the lady and her 
husband were unable either to-read or 
write, she was compelled, to the sad 
loss of “ many a good pen’orth of back- 
or,” to consign all her ¢redits to her 
memory between the one meal’s hour 
and the —_ Sage ba ae i 
Sangster, , who belonged. to 
her mess, being at leisure, used to-re+ 
lieve her, by enrolling the whole. of 
the foresaid credits, day and date, into 
@ sort of journal which she kept. Now 
it so happened that this same Master 
Dick labi under a disorder pro- 
verbially common among his coun- 
trymen of the north of Scotland, and of 
course was not only alittle over greedy, 
but had emjacted the part of private 
secretary to Mrs Susan Harley so 
long without a rival, as to be very: of- 
ten somewhat unreasonable in his de- 
mands ; which when not immediately 
complied with, the canning puffer of 
‘sweet soutids, would start away from 
the table, with a‘ery of “‘ Here £ come, 
sir !” and hasten upon deck as if he 
were really wanted, to whistle a butt 
of water from the hold, leaving ‘poor 
Missis Sue, with an overloaded: me- 
mory, in a state ofmind something a 


oway of reliévi Qn those occa- 

sions when “heft dear wag Richard 

‘io donb bev ate patos nthe 
e pains. 

pr certain of hicrogly- 


‘of : Z 
ae which pms ) very popular among 


be 9 
a 
7 * 
? 
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the more enlightened and politerer bar- 
maids and pot-boys of Cockaigne ; but 
whether from the want of comprehen- 
sion, or the want of tinie to compre 
hend, ‘is not exactly known, but so 


little had she hitherto made 
in this t science, that her know- 
on these occasions often failed her, 


would finally compel her to send 
Joe Harley in search of the fifer, whom 
she would flatter and pettle with good 
things to return to his duty. It is a 
very ,common nautical observe, that 
every man has his lucky and unlucky 
days, which, of course, since they are 
unavoidable, he must just take as they 
come, with as much coolness, or as 
much heat as he pleases; and the 
eventful .day that Edward joined the 
foresaid Ri ’s mess was no doubt 
one of his unfortunate —_ It had so 
eased the stars, (probably Ursa ma 
= &c.) that Did 
morning, take the tantrums for some- 
thing or other he wanted, and that to 
such a violent degree, that the flag of 
Mrs Harley’s defiance was still hoisted 
when Edward made his a ce at 
her table. She was then in the very 
act of resorting to her old dernier ; 
and consequently bore all the marks 
y exhibited by a certain pro- 
essor, when demonstrating a geome- 
trical colligation, i. e. she w bite 
her nails, scratch her ringlets into a 
fine disorder, survey her shoe points, 
then mark down her hieroglyphic; 
which footer es moment she would 
erase as being wrong or unsatisfactory ; 
ever adding at the end of every failure, 


a jaculation on the absent 
Dick, which it would be very wrong 
to in a blessi It is impos- 


sible for us to say by what sort of 
sympathetic attraction Mrs Susie was 
led to behold our hero with a favour- 
able eye—it could not be his clothes, 
for he was nearly in rags—nor could 
it be his “ speaking eyes,” for gri 

and inquietude had dimmed their 
lustre—certain we are, however, there 
was a something about him which at- 
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should, that very 


-the 









assistance, which was gladly 
and in half the time Dick 
taken, he had. all her debits: 
on her journal. Without meani 
after consequences shewed that: 
was a. master-stroke a 
Edward's forlorn si on ; for it 
ters not whether he had the far. 
Ledyard, or the politic and smooth. 


tongued Marmontelle in his eye 
that lucky moment, since he hr 
of Mary. 


suc in making a friend 
Susan Harley, who, besides. her own. 
powerful influence as the senior.quary. 
pt agg wife, andthe mostinvins 
cible scold in the ship, possessed, 
almost unlimited ahead in .b ve 
femme-de-chambre and , ee 
man to the first Lieutenant—a power 
of itself, indeed, almost equivalent tp 
the command of the vessel.) As the 
accidental discovery of our hero’s abie 
lities made her completely in 
ent of her dear wag Richard and his. 
tantrums, whom she had ‘a 
spoiled by her flatteries, she could:nat’ 
Supe a high satisfaction from her 
new found auxiliary, but insisted, as 
the ne was far advance, that Ede... 
ward should stay wi promising _ 
to introduce ion an en. ry 10. 
she assured him, “‘ was a dear. 
old creature, and might do him akind, 
ness.” + bye request, it may be 
imagined, was too agreeable. te : 
ward, to meet with a refusal ; andhie., 
accordingly, nothing loth, sat still ame. 
til the arrival of the quarter-mastet 
whoappeared tobe a halestout oldman, 
between fifty and sixty years, of ag 
with ruddy cheeks, a fine figure, and. 
a very pleasant open countenance) 
** O, you are there, Harley, mp 
love,” cried Mrs Sue, ‘ I were.quite. 
moppy for want on ye.” . se Shape 
** And well, my sweet wench, 
dost want, or what art to give me, now»! 
I am come?” said the good humoured,) 
mae quarter-master, . seating hime, 
self. an 


wth 

‘* Whatever you please, my lovey 
Shall I hand “ the beef platter, far), 
sure you must be hungry, after beings: 
on deck so long ? or wilt rather choose 
a nice comfortable basin of warm cof 
fee with I and this young Scotchmai#, 
Vy; you amt see as how I’ve ote 
young Scotchman, Joe, since you lem» 
birth ?@—Ay, that J have, my: dd! 
blade, and. sych a one, too, youcant - 
think,” (err / b> OEM 
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‘Me «master, who had -_. 
wad, “ _ would come on board to 
, lad ” 
7 re, sir,” was the answer. 
#0, Davis, Davis,” cried the lively 
§ae'“ younust drop that there shore 
wy of talking, now you're on board a 
gof-war. We have no such fine 
namesin five fathom water I can as~ 
ae you, unless it be to the officers, 
who} you know, are all real gemmen, 
some of them, God he knows, 
we. and mean enough, as my 
pocket can tell to-day. Whenever 
speak to husband again, just call 
Ge plain Joe Harley, or quarter- 
master, which you please,—for I can 
usure*you, he likes either far better, 
wd thinks it more friendly.” 
‘ nodded assent. 
Mrs Harley now commenced an eu- 
‘tocthe praise of our hero, for the 
sastance he had given her—very cor- 
—< the fifer for an ungrateful 
ia ingrate and swab, and con- 
duded with declaring her determina- 
tim, while she punished the one to 
lokafter the welfare of the other, by 
allowing our hero to sleep that night 
under her mess-table, and promising 
tomake him more comfortable next 
—“ You know, my iove,” conti- 
ned she; > addressing her husband, 
“that every hammock I have got is in 
weat present, and I warrant you, Da- 
vis; I've got a good two dozen lent out ; 
butyoucan have no difficulty, I should 
tink, Joe, in coming slily over old 
OReilly; the yeoman, for one more. 
God bless you, it would make the poor 
fellow sleep so comfortably, you know, 
besides keeping all his bedding so sn 
from these blasted thieves, that lur 
shout so of a night. Recollect, Davis, 


wehiave got a great many thieves on 
board, 80 look A sum after all your lit- 
lethings ; for ‘twas but t’other night 


that poor Sam Morgan, who had got a 
lite has , and lain down somewhere, 
had the very ear-rings ‘pinched out of 
his‘ears while sleeping—now Sam is a 
very old man-of-war’s-man.” 

“T have very little to lose; ma’am,” 
sid: Edward, “ except my bed and 
and these are of a 
Which I should’nt think would ee 
anyone's coveting—they a 
wr) bring nothit ? 5 
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> '” eried Mrs Har-~ A 
ky. “ Lord love you, there is nothing. 
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more common than stich devils ag \’ 

you losing their bed and ets. Not» 
ing them much quotha ! that’s more. 


than you know on. They'll bring them 
a dollar, though, or six shillings a~' 
piece ; and many a thing walks ashore 
that won’t turn out so well. But never. 
mind, my lad, your's shan’t walk that 
way, if either Joe.or Susan can prevent 
it—and you don’t know what we may 
not do for you, if you’re a good boy 
and behave yourself.” 

In such like conversation was the 
evening spent ; for Mrs Susan having 
by this time packed up all her envia~ 
bles, felt herself quite at leisure, and 
inclined to talk. At last, however, the 
hammocks being piped down, put an 
end to it for a night; and Edward; 
tired and weary, spread his lowly couch 
below the mess-table, and was soon 
asleep. 

Next morning, after stowing his bed- 
ding, he was no farther disturbed un- 
til about an hour after breakfast, when 
the boatswain’s mate piped ‘‘ Ail the 
Whippersnappers to muster, hoy!” a 
call which immediately hurried him 
on deck. Here he found the master 
at-arms and officers in waiting, and 
immediately fell into line on the quar- 
ter-deck. After a minute examination 
of each individual, the ceremony con- 
cluded with the ation of the sea- 
men from the lan 3 the former 
being stationed to various duties in the 
vessel, and the latter, among whom 
was our hero, handed over to the boat~ 
swain’s mate, who, commanding them 
to follow him, immediately retired to 
the main-deck. Having here ranked 
them up with much formality, he next 
thundered out for the Captain-swi x 
and the Captain of the Head, whoat last 
made their a rance, and were a 
couple of the filthiest ragamuffins Ed- 
ward had ever set eyes on. On the 
approach of these beauties, the boat- 
swain’s — Lor ere with di + 
“ Fa what a precious couple 
walline dunghille pD—n mé. Hig 

ins, keep to leeward, and don’t mur- 
der the blessed sea-breeze with the 
funk of your ‘abominable carcase—and 
vast there, Williams, and stay where 

, for the dévil a 
tween you. Here are 
-six® landcrabs’ for 3 and it’s the 
first lieutenant’s or that you take 
on. you a share, and learn them to 
handle swab and a ithout de- 


u are if you 
“straw’s to draw 
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aur. by God, sv bare fit for nothing rades, and heroes of the t 
else:”—And 80 8a: immediately cried, “‘ I am to: 
axe you on an inerease of force to 


A serious altercation now took place 
between these dirty worthies, who 
should have the first choice ; and the 
claim on both sides was argumenited 
with a warmth, and ina style of lan- 
guage, quite novel to the ears of Ed- 
ward. At length they — to deter- 
mine the knotty.point, by tossing for 
the supremacy—but a Aes Aho could 

not be raised in the whole party. 

me “ Come, come,” cried the sweeping 
, alittle, greasy, lively cockney, 
«Fl settle the matter with your ho- 
= Monsieur Swab-washer, in a 
brace of shakes.” Then producing the 
Oana bev! of a der and advancing 
thout ceremony seized 
him by the Seoteal and said, “* Come, 
my brave fellow, you must not get ill- 
naturéd if I borrow one of your shiners 
to settle this important affair with— 

you shall have it again in a trice.” 

Aloft went the button, and the cap- 
tain of the head was the victor. 

‘ Well,” cried the sweeping-captain, 
“TseeT’ ve got my usual uck—so take 
your choice. 

“ Dang it, Williams,” said the swab- 
in, scratching his dirty head, “ if 
I ee ee onthe 
my choice— e 
chee general Bhd liny, eal poe 
1 ones, drive a hl 
mad = Ae. spe —~ But 
come, shipmates, dang it I'll follow m 
old plan wid mall of you m4 
fists, so, and let’s have a squint at them 
—for I'll be teetotall d—d, if Matt. 
Higgins shall allowei a tailor, orany 
ether loblolly to enter his crew, without 
his knowledge.” He then went along 
feeling the palms of their hands, re- 
jetted those of Edward with disdain, 
anid three others, carried them 
off along with him, to initiate them in- 
to the mysteries of the Head. 
‘ Not so the sweeping captain :—he 
loved to talk—thonghit himself no tri- 
morselof a wit—and now that he 
Pee epoca pre 
thought the opportuni 
it aa 


‘into what he ht an é ony 
trical attitude, and clothing his 

countenance with something as’ mm a 
-stnile as could be seen for 
with which it was begrimed, = 


it 
fobeaead ts omave al AS 
"his crew had: by this time as- 
sorablol Yeuuil Mies, he threw himself © 















nourable crew ; and I knowly 

rejoice on the occasion, were. 

ae reason than the 
iving you less 


work ; and 
tter, I say. For why ise 
be so ?—It is our birth-right.-: 


we not all born on good : 


or comfortable pallets of 
enured from our infancy toa 

ful lazy half the day? To 
were, and that’s heaven’s truthiw 


sides, are not.all our characters 
established? and are we not: 
and swabs, and lazy, idle, 
nothings? To be sure weare, 


shew me the officer, high or lowy(am, 
self always excepted, who knows you | 


merits, ) from his worship, the skipper, 
down to Jack in the dust, whocexpeets 


any thing from a fellow ee 
0" ‘er his shoulder, and I'll give: 

my commission in a momente ) 
the bell struck six. a 
my gallant lads, 

proaching, and our cunerida 
chirping for us directly. You, Sap 
gins, I make you my inferior office, 
—fly down to that eld me 
horse, O'Reilly, and tell him Idemal 
three new brooms, with 
dles, for three fresh volunteers 
ur got. Now see that the old skinelin 
w doesn’t flam you off with a 
‘worn-out gear.’ 

The lad ed, and pn 
turned ich the ¢ on h 
der, which the.captain 
clared to be:tolerable, and°d 
them to Edward and his two cornpe- 


nions, cautioning them to 
care of them, and always — 
with them on deck, when the 
swain’s mate piped’ “ Sweepers 
The sweeping com Tring 
thus contrived a the attention 
of his crew, continu 
until the bell had strack 
the boatswain’s mate had begunhls 
wall: then, seizing his broomyall 
flourishing it aloft, he cried, — Tik 
ulging “three good hands, Dan, ‘snd init 
our bodies off to the lower 
ou, Serjeant Seroggins;’ 


you are, and here are five 
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to go along with you. And? hed i 

own fancy men, follow’ your a 
commander. I’m wot. like aa ue 
humbug, Higgins, who sits loitestiy ea 


and pigging it away in the g 






betecroeny. ey Spam 
dinner or some 
tos oo that it was late ere Edward 


at the mess-table. 
yarn bless me, Davis, where hast 
oa 


” cried Mrs Harley. 
told her the story of his new 
ent, to which: she made no 
umitil dinner was over, and the 
‘¢leared, when, beckoning to 
jim, she told him, in a half whisper, 
wtto be cast down, for it would be 
ter care that he should not be over 
in the execution of that duty. 
[have only to speak to that nasty 
flow, Williams, and he must not, 
for shan’t, be too severe in requiring 
it attendance, for sweeping, at any 
“ate; for if he won’t, I knows another 
that will ;—so keep up a good heart, 
duld.” 


. Edward began to express his grate- 
fulsense of her goodness to him, but 
Mrs Harley would not hear him. She 
y put her hand on his mouth, 

** Lord love thee, child, I’ve 

ou than that 

re. Harley, good , has got you 

a hammiock, and I'll sling it for you 
myself, if he han’t time, and you shall 
‘ay, this very night, right over head 
there, as snug as e’er a captain in the 
fleet ;—so come, come, child,—there’s 


got such a vast number of trifles 
tochalk down you can’t think,—pray 
God I had my own money for them 
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“oMrs Harley was as good as her 
word. What passed between the 
sweeping captain and her, Edward 
Rever learnt ; but, at his next appear- 
Sia and, with a nivacty peculiarly 

: and, with a vivacit iarly 
- his own, thus addressed hin Give 
‘me your flipper, my canny Scotchman, 
for, hang me, but] rejoice in your con- 
‘quest. It is not every one, I can as- 
fare you, that could have cut our ma~ 

~ gical musicioner so completely in pie~ 
»te8 in such a short time. I’d only ad~ 
Wise you, my young pell, now since 
‘you are in her books, te ’ware falling 


» gat with her, for, as sure as my name 
is Tom Williams, I can honestly ase dis 
»Sate"you, that if our.presious Mrs Sue 
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is a warm friend, she is quite a sky« 
rocket of an enemy—a complete tars, 
tar, matey—has the fist of a . 
and the tongue of the devil. . You 
needn't join us now, if you've got any 
thing to do ae her. I —_ without 
‘ou passing well, ex of a morning, 
on the decks pg and te 
excuse you from that, my soul, is above 
- commission ;—so take your body 
, and thank your stars.in being the 
fancy man of the high and mighty 
Lady Soft-tack.” . With this brilliant 
speech, and laughing heartily at his 
own wit, he turned on his heel, and 
joined his comrades. 
Itmay be easily imagined, that, under 
the patronage of such a zealous friend 
as Mrs Harley, our hero had abun- 
dance of leisure to mark the singular 
mixture of human frailty, craft, and 
rascality, which formed such i- 
nent ferane (2 micseciaty of most of 
our ips t ten years ago, 
—peculiarities which have comeed us 
so often, and which have struck us.so 
fins that we really think them 
worthy a passing description, even 
at the hazard of being thought tedious 
by a prominent class of our intelligent 
readers, whose suffrage and applause 
we would, nevertheless, think it our 
highest honour to enjoy. 
The Grab, then, was a veteran of 
the old school, fitted with light top~ 


masts, and slightly rigged, every rope 
being unrove, aa sail unbent, which 
were not indi ible to make her 


swing properly, and keep her moorings 
, Stationed by the wisdom of go- 
vernment in Yarmouth roadstead, for 
the threefold pu of, first, Recei- 
ving all those individuals belonging to 
the service who had left their ships in 
bad health, on duty, or leave of ab- 
sence, and keeping them comfortably, 
at their country’s expence, until an 

ipa SE gaien of forwarding 

em to their respective vessels ; se~ 
condly, Of receiving all. volunteers, 
impressed men, and gentlemen. from 
the bar, with every other species of 
the desperado, whom. the justice or 
fear of the laws of their country had 
possibly driven to seek that shelter on 
the waters which the land refused 
them ; and, thirdly, Of serving as a 
i re and restorateur generale - 
sui is majesty's v as might 
reach her station in circumstances of 


istress. 
With this general explanation, it 
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may easily be concetved what a vast 
diversity of in matter such 
a contained ; and that, amid 


such an ill-assorted mass, it was by no 
means unnecessary, as Mrs Harley ob- 
served, to bestow some extra atten- 
tion on any little moveables you might 
be of. The iron discipline 
of the navy, it is true, was by no means 
unable to meet all this, had it not been 
for the circumstance, that the very 
sy and soul of that discipline was 
in such a vessel as the Grab, it 
being impossible to bring it to bear 
ly on men whocame probably one 
y, and were gone the next. When it 
- Geally belonging ta ~ te y ery 
ing tosuch a vessel form 
but a onal oe of her inhabit- 
ants, and that, even after enumerating 
her limited number of officers, petty 
officers, boats-crews, and marines, you 
have left a large majority of able and 
ordinary seamen, landsmen, and boys, 
with their attending females, dispo- 
sable, like her other stores, for the exi- 
gences of the service, it was less a mat- 
ter of surprise that such a laxity should 
exist, than that such a tensity of dis- 
cipline should have been so firmly up- 
held. It was from the unavoidable and 
comparative idleness of a large body of 
pa mass, that the most permet 
tures and peculiarities of a - 
ship took their rise ; because eer 
invention could not scheme steady 
work for the whole, and because skulk- 
ing, which is impracticable in every 
other vessel, is deemed highly merito- 
rious in a guard-ship. A great body 
of men were thus very often assem- 
bled together, totally unconnected and 
unknown to each other, who natural- 
ly resolved themselves into two dis- 
tinct classes, as hostile and as com- 
pletely separated as any two casts of 
the Hindoos. 

The first of these classes, commonly 
terming themselves Sea-goers, were 
such individuals as, having been sepa- 
rated from their own vessels by any of 
the causes already mentioned, awaited 
here the first opportunity of joining 
them again; and, of course, having 
what they were pleased to call ships of 
their own, they considered themselves 
nearly as passengers in every other, 
worked very unwillingly, and skulked 
without shame. Besides, as in most 


guard-ships, they were looked on as 
men who deserved every indulgence, 
from the natural supposition of ha- 
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ving undergone recent hardship ¢ ‘ip 
tigue, they generally availed thax 
selves of this friendly feeling tg 

them, and did little else but Joana 
away the idle day below, or 


part of the mob ey i +t 
The second, aol by deri most 
numerous class, are termed Wi 
and were the simple, the un late 
and bandits above mentioned—q, 
dy of men who were always hed 
the utmost contempt, pee most: of 
whom, in regard to clothing,:-wer 
wretched in the extreme. Ha 
many instances, figured weyint 
er years in very superior stations ; 
society, it eth harily fail oa : 
smile in the spectator to hear two 
fellows quarrelling in a style of lang 
guage which would reflect no dish 
nour on more elevated company. “ Pon 
my soul, George,” cried one of ‘these 
ragged heroes to another one day, “J 
really understood from Jennings that 
ou had been at the bread-bag, which 
as suffered severely from some ravens 
ous scoundrel, and that was niy sdle 
reason for being so testy with you; 
but I sincerely congratulate you onmy 
bad information, and can itively 
assure you, that, while I ask your par« 


i] 


don for my ill-mannered suspicions, 1 


shall certainly embrace an early 
portunity of taking my foot from 
ter Jennings’s inexpressibles.” «+ « 
Nothing is considered too vile or 
too mean for a waister, a term which 
is equally applicable to sweepers, swab- 
wringers, menials, and drudges of all 
descriptions. He belongs to a class 
accounted the very groundlings of the 
navy, and literally, in fact, live lum- 
ber; and it is against this ae 
class of men, in particular, thatall 
artillery of a guard-ship’s disciplineis 
directed. All the hardest and most diss 
agreeable duties in the service, there 


fore, which can possibly be practised, 


are from them rigidly and minutely 
enforced ; and, from the circumstance 
of such vessels giving and receiving 
nearly daily supplies of almost every 
article in demand by the navy 

is a species of steady bustle kept up, 
which leaves the unfortunate waisters 
but little leisure for injuring each 
other. In defiance, however, of this 
hard and unceasing labour, and of the 
most rigid and unrelenting discipline, 
the few hours of darkness, devoted to 
repose, are by no means idly thrown 
away ; for most of them, in general, 
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sudislity of the frst class fur. 
prodigality of the first - 
re one th bait to the necessities 
of the second, neither talent nor inge- 
puity are awanting to keep up as 
cies of petty depredation not altogether 
using to an unconcerned person. 
= proximity and daily intercourse 
ich is held with the shore, too, 
; these nefarious practices not 
only more safe, but makes discovery 
nearly impossible ; for the boats crews 
rally participate in the spoil, and 
course wink hard, and say nothing. 

» this way.amongst many others, do 

waisters supply themselves with 
many trifles, which, however insigni- 
ficant they may appear in the eyes of 
a thorough-bred seaman, are, from 
early habit or long gratification, be- 
come indispensible to them for life and 
comfort. 

An instance of this kind, which oc- 
curred on board the Grab while Ed- 
watd was there, excited a greater de- 

of merriment than pity. Our 

& was lying awake one morning, 
very seriously scanning his past and 
t circumstances, and the marines 

were busied in placing the morning 
watch, when the whole lower deck re- 
sounded with a medley of howls and 
imprecations, bellowed in the strongest 
Trish accent, which was almost in- 
stantly followed by a crash, as of some- 
oy Sore falling, and rolling down 
the hatch-ladder. In a trice the bawl- 
er was surrounded by lanterns, carried 
by the ship’s corporals and marines, 
and they certainly exhibited as laugh- 
able a sight as often occurs. There 
Sat, squat on the deck, a brawny Irish- 
man of the largest dimensions, of the 
name of Michael Brennan, in a state 
of almost complete nudity, within a 
circle of lanterns, gazing wildly around 
him with all the stupidity of one sud- 
denly awakened. To all the inqui- 
ries that were made as to how he 
came there, &c. he returned no an- 
swer ; but rubbing his eyes, and reco- 
vering himself a little, he clenched his 
derous fists, and exclaimed, “ By 
Powers, now, if my own day-lights 
come over the spalpeens that 


aig heads to plan and hearts to 


hoisted me, bed and all, up that d—d 

there, and then rould me down 
it dara like an ould clothes bag, if I 
wouldn’t be after sarving them a ticket 
or o in ine bread-baskets that would 
. OL. A, 
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make them remember Michael Bren- 
nan, sure, to the latest hour of their 
blasted lives, so I would now !—Och ! 
but they didn’t roul my bed down after 
me?—No, no! that would have been 
too much of a good thing for poor 
Michael.—It was, Give me your bed, 
says they,—and the devil may fly 
away.with you, Myck, says they,— 
and bad luck to them!—Och! I’m 
complately ruinated, sure now !—All’s 
gone, by Saint Patrick, now, to the 
last blessed skirrach !—My bed—my 
blankets—my tobacco—and six silver 
thirteeners my ould father left with 
me !—Blood and turf, master co: 
ral, and all of you glim carriers, what 
were you doing now that couldn’t 
be after keeping a better look-out ; 
but you must allow people to be rob« 
bed, and kilt, and murdered in this 
rascally manner ?—Och ! bad luck to 

ou all, I say! and bad luck to the 

our, and the day, and the old man, 
and the boat that first brought me 
among you !” 

This pathetic harangue, and pars 
ticularly the conclusion of it, was de= 
livered with a rapidity and in a tone 
so irresistibly ludicrous, that a loud 
peal of laughter was the reply ; which 
nettled poor Michael so effcetuall A 
that, regardless of consequences, he 
sprung to his feet, and every blow he 
gave brought a guardian of the night 
to the deck. This speedily made mat- 
ters worse.—Michael was overpower- 
ed and put in irons; but the next 
day, in consideration of his loss, the 
narration of which convulsed every 
hearer with laughter, his punishment 
went no farther than a few days in 
irons, and the deprivation of his 

In such refined and pat sles g 
ciety it was our hero’s happy lot to 
remain for nearly six weeks; at the 
end of which period a Nore tender paid 
the Grab a visit, for the purpose of 
picking up her gleanings. Havin 
taken an affectionate leave of his kind 
friends, Joe and Susan Harley, Ed- 
ward immediately embarked, along 
with the other supernumeraries, to the 
number of about 150 men and boys, 
with the happy Michael Brennan at 
their head, Coles for joy. He np 
sooner got on board the tender, than 
wheeling about, and waving his piece 
of a hat in the air, he cried, taking 
what he meant to be a last view of his 
old dwelling, Bloody s sessions to you, 

3 








you ould tub of the devil !—May every 
tester you have nibbled from poor 
Michael Brennan, and that’s my fa- 
ther’s son, turn a red-hot shot to sink 
and to confound you! and may the 
ould fellow receive you, ship’s corpo- 
rals, boatswain’s mates, edges and 
all, into his own n ugly bosom !” 

They now hoisted sail, and gave the 
Grab three hearty farewell cheers, 
which were as cheerfully returned ; 
after which, throwing off the lashings, 
they set sail, and in less than forty 
hours were safely along the Namur at 
the Nore, who received them with the 
usual ae 

We think it quite unnecessary to 
say any thing of the Namur, after be- 
ing so minute in our mention of the 
Grab ; for excepting a necessary en- 
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good and bad qualities of ere 
those of the other. She was a fine 


large three-decker, remarkably ctowd. 
ed, having nearly 500 superniisidiitia 


on board at that time. Edward wy 
hardly eight days on board her before 
he became so heartily sick of the mg. 
notonous life of a guard-ship, that he 
determined to volunteer for the first 
vessel that offered, whatever she wai, 
As they were a almost daily down 
from refitting in the rivers, his with 
was not long ungratified ; and in a few 
days thereafter he went on board 
the Tottumfog sloop of war, Charly 
Switchem commander, along with fit 

others of all denominations in the 
service. 


8. 





LETTER FROM FOGARTY 0 FOGARTY, ESQ. 
Inclosing his Journal and Poem. 

Dear Sir, 

I am at length enabled to address you myself, and am the more gratified at 
having it in my power to do so, as those whom I have employed at different 
times to forward my labours to Edinburgh, have always made my interests 
subservient to their own, and (anxiously desiring to scrape an acquaintance 
with the Editor of Tuz Macazine,) filled your pages with lying uninted. 
ligible trash, very much to the detriment of my poem, and to the deterioration 
of good taste and morals in general. I have done with secretaries for ever. 

I enclose you the last Canto of Daniel O’Rourke, and a continuation of my 
Journal. You should have had it long ago, but that my time was almost en- 
tirely occupied since my recovery, with accepting the social invitations of my 
neighbours here, who do not think a party complete without my presetice, 
This has been owing partly to my own convivial talents, but, principally to the 
character of your Magazine. Indeed, like Mr Duffle your worthy contributor, 
it was no sooner known that I was Mr O’Fogarty who corresponded with Chri- 
topher North, Esq., than every door in the neighbourhood moved spontane. 
ously on its hinges to admit one of the supporters of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
(and, as I have been frequently termed) the Poet of Blarney. 

Now that Daniel is finished, what shall I do next for you? Prose or poetry? 
it is all the same to me ; grave or gay, humorous or pathetic, sober or satiti- 
cal, morality or romance, history or—no, I cannot promise that, for I once 
threw off a folio History of Blarney Castle, which I offered to Mr * ***, 
and he refused the concern, alleging that I was not dull enough, Ever sine, 
T have an aversion to the business ; however, please yourself, but let me know 
as speedily as convenient. 

I suppose Odoherty has already informed you that he is to spend the Chris+ 
mas with me in Blarney ; and the devil’s in it if we do not make the “ welkin 


ring” when we both put our heads together for Maga. Remember me fo him, 
and believe me, 


Dear Sir, 
Myros Wood, Nov. 2, 1821. 


Yours, &c, 
Focarty O’Focart’ 
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Daniel O’ Rourke. Ganto VI. 
| DANIEL o’RouReE. : 4 
An Epic Poem, in Si4 Gani?s. : 
BY FOGARTY O’FOGARTY, ES%, OF SLARNEY. 
CANTOVS " * ; 


THE PAIL OF WATER. ? 4 
Volat ille per aéra magnum. . gr be 
m : 3 _ 9 s 
Volitans argenteus anser . 


Circum littora, circum ’ 
Piscosos scopulos humiles volat equora jux 


: 


ta. + 
, ‘Be. i. viii. iv. 
"2 women, % par’ bracers avig, de pein wubiorrd. : 
: tag. IT. 
She went down to the well, and filled her pitcher ard came up. 
Gentsis, xxiv. 16. 
Mixgous—xepviCag +’ avageras. ie F 
Eurip. Iphig. in Aulide. 
Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, &c. 
. Par. Lost. 
POND WN) TI DZD yz] 
Dan. vii. 1. 
[We have not room for the remaining 47 mottos. 


C.N.J 


1. 

*T1s said a * gander once preserved a Capitol, 

The truth of which I do not mean to doubt ; 
It might be so perhaps, and yet mayhap it all 

Was merely humbug, though not yet found out ; 
But, readers, what you learn from me, pray clap it all 

Down in your minds, as sterling fact throughout, 
As certain as that flirts are taught to titter, 
That claret’s toothsome, or that gall is bitter. 


2. ’ 

The metre that I write in, I am told, 

Has lately got much into disrepute, 
Since the last cantos of the Don were roll’d 

Forth on the world, good morals to pollute. 
I therefore, as is right, intend to hold 

My friends in short suspense. I'll soon be mute, 
For this is canto sixth and last, and when 
I’ve finish’d it, I lay aside my pen. 


3. 

For this I know the public all will grieve ; 

But, by my faith, I’ve other fish to fry 
Than waiting their pleasure ; none believe 

The trouble ’tis to find words to apply 
And jingle sweetly : If I can achieve 

This Pasinbas well, ’tis true I mean to 
Some other matters. But (I do not tl ) 


Six clever cantos I think quite enoug 


4. 
Upon this subject. And since I can see 
Apprentice boys, and Cockneys, dare to string 
Their low ideas, patch’d up shabbily 
Into this noble:metre, I must fling 








* Vid, Tit. Liv. Lib. Quint. Cap. Quadrag. Sep. 
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Such rhyme away : their filthy ribaldr 
Will into shame the octave measure tee, 

For every thing within the grasp of such, 

Receives pollution from their filthy touch. 


5. 
The goose—(I here jog onwards with my tale) 
Address’d our hero in a way so bland, 
That Dan no more appear’d to weep and wail, 
But as he was desired stretch’d forth one hand, 
And seized the leg, with t’other caught the tail. 
The wings of his conductor broad expand, 
And quickly, through the balmy morning wind, 
The gander moves: the geese steer on behind. 


6. 
Dan here address’d his guide,—‘ Pray, fly more down, 
For I cannot as yet descry the earth ; 
And when IJ can discern sweet Bantry’s town, 
(The darling place from whence I take my birth,— 
A spot, I can assure you, of renown, 
And where there’s many a hospitable hearth) 
I'll shew you where I live, and you can pop 
Down to the door with me, and let me drop.”— 


%. 

* Right well I know the place,” the bird replied,, 

“« And every rock that guards its wond’rous bay ; 
And often, when I feel inclined to ride 

Upon the blast, I make that course my way, 
And dash along Glangariffe’s woody side, 

And sometimes dally there the live-long day— 
At other times, ere you from bed have risen, 
I take a turn or two around the Mizzn.”— 


8. 
** A dangerous rock it is,” quoth Dan, “ I know, 
When the wind something southward sets from west ; 
And many a merry soul, both friend and foe, 
Has made this bay his watery road to rest.” — 
** Twice fifteen men I once saw dash’d below,” 
Exclaim’d the goose ;—“ ’twas there I had my nest 
For full three years; but truly, such a shock 
Made me desert my long-frequented rock.” — 


9. 

‘* Indeed,” says Dan, “ we sometimes have a wreck 

Much nearer home ; and though I cannot say 
That I would wish one sailor broke his neck, 

Or that the crew had aught but fairest play, 
Yet when there’s rum or sugar at your beck, 

He must be mad who'd not take both away ;* 
For, if the wind will dash them on the shore, 
We haste to save the cargo—nothing more.”— 


10. 
With chat like this, the pein pursued their way, 
Apparently with Daniel’s approbation ; 
The noble goose indeed seem’d quite aw fait 
At free and gentlemanly conversation ; 











* See Dr Coplestone, avd T. D, on Necessitarianism. — 
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The same, in fact, that we heart every day, 
When, in the sweet, though tiresome situation 
Of sitting next a girl, we’re bound to find 
Small talk and news to occupy her mind. 


Il. 

And here, to bring my tale to due perfection, 

I should inform my friends the route they took ; 
But as I have for them some small affection, 

And always for their approbation look, 
I shall not pen just now, for their inspection, 

Words that their throats, I think, could never brook ; 
But lest I should be blamed even by a stranger, 
I'll give a few that will not jaws endanger. 


12. 
They bravely o’er Thoumuldheeshig’s* plain, 
And cross d the summit of Glendeeloch’s mount ; 
Scudded along tLord Bantry’s rich demesne, 
And poised a moment o’er Bosfordha’s fourt ; 
Then dash’d above the wilds of dark Drishane, 
And other grounds too tedious now to count. 
For why should I such information purvey, ~ 
For those who can procure {Hor. Townsend’s survey ? 


18. 
*T was here Dan first obtain’d a glimpse of land ; 
But what the place, he knew no more than he 
Who dwells among the Antipodean band, 
That walk upon their heads so merrily. 
Again he groans, and, slipping up his hand 
From off the tail, grasps fast in agony 
The goose’s wing, and sobbing like a child, 
With trembling accents, and with features wild, 


14. 
Asks in submissive terms the gander’s route. 
And whither he was going: “ Home, my lad ; 
To take you home.”— Oh! Lord, sir, you are out 
Much in your reck’ning, and you’d make me glad, 
If you’d just stop yourself, and turn about, 
For none that were not altogether mad 
Would seek for Bantry in a place like this.” — 
** Be quiet, Dan, the way I shall not miss.”—~ 


15. 
‘* But sure I know where Bantry’s very well, 
And this is not the road. Oh oe) Oh my ! I] 
I think that all of you came out of hell, 
To use a Christian this way in the sy 3 Ni 





I'd rather sure that from the moon I fe : 
Than be this shuttlecock. God bless youptrys v 
And fly down lower. Oh! I knew, I knew 5 ¢ 
The rogues were all one party. Alleluh !§ % / 
} PERE 0 


* 
elif 5 
Me pn, 
as now, it was 


= 
i? > 


® Places about Bantry-bay. i: 


aa 
+ The family, at the date of this poem, was not ennd 3 buy thea, 


. cod ‘ 
+ Survey of Co. Cork, by Rev. Hor. Townsend—the bes’ work of the kind extant. 
| A Hibernian Lamentation, corresponding with the Italian rhyme, which Vallapcey 
would say was derived from it. ‘ ah 
§ An exclamation not to be confounded with Alleluia, it being tathér different. 
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16. 

* Och! now I see you plainly want my life, 

And I may just as well be murder’d here ; 
So let me drop upon the rocks ; my wife 

Will find me out, and fetch the parish bier, 
And wake me, notwithstanding all our strife ; 

So let me drop down straight there, do you hear? 
And when they find my carcase cold and bloody, 
The folks will mind my brats, the priest, poor Judy.” 


And now the trayellers Pony et had gone, 
And moved above the bosom of the deep, 
The mighty deep, whose glorious surface shone 
an boundless mirror ; while the sails that sweep 
ong its surface in pective seem 
Like little motes within the solar beam. 
18. 
And here could Contemplation fill her soul, 
And weave her holy imaginings ; 
Here as the ever-living waters roll, 


Could Fancy soar upon her wings 
To other worlds that “ gild da poving le,” 


As Pope (whom Bowles says is no poet) sings. 
These controversies sure the devil sent them 
‘o bother us with *Byron, Bowles, and Bentham.) 


19. 
This would have been a famous time for judging 
Whether the ocean’s picturesque or not, 
When on its surface not a ship is budging, 
Nor aught its clear unruffled face to Hot H 
Byron and Bowles, I fear, would then be grudging 
Dan, if he cut so Gordian-like a knot. 
They need not fear. Dan ne'er read Aristotle ; 
His taste being solely given to the bottle. 


20. 
*€ This evening,” blubber’d Dan, “‘ I had no notion, 
When I left home, to take a cup of ale, 
That I’d be thus a-soaring "bove the ocean, 
Stuck to the feathers of a goose’s tail; - 
Oh! then I promise if I e’er this woe shun, 
Never to teeter heb meal : 
But ’tis all over—I’m froze”—A groan 
Bursts from his heart, a piteous Hullagone. 


21. 
And now the bird had wing’d it far away 
Over the waste of waters. Nota stain, 
Or spot of land, deform’d the mighty bay, 
But all was one immeasureable main, 
As calm as lake in summer’s mid-noon ray, 
Parent alike of pleasure and of pain, 
One day of thousand deaths the mighty spring, 
The next a pillow for the Zephyr’s wing. 





* Authors of certain pamphlets noticed by us. C. N. 
2 
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22. 
As for myself, I own I'd feel inclined 
To visit foreign parts : could I provide 
That we should always have a favouring wind, 
I would not tate so muth about the tide. 
Just to @ tittle it Would sy mind 
On nice smooth water merrily to ride, 
And as at sea I always eat much more 
Than when on land, I'd have of prog good store. 


23. 
On these conditions I should like to take 
A trip “ around* the world like Captain Cook.” 
It would be just a pretty sort of freak, 
And then I could endite a handsome book. 
Some dozen leaves of manuscript would make 
A good sized quarto, are ade 
Some pains to put a type, round, tall, an in, 
And A oes shout a half'a foot of margin.t si 
24. 
I'd like te visit China very much, 
And crack a bottle with a Mandarine ; 
I'd like to rove through Russia, at least such 
Places as where Circassians can be seen ; 
I should not care a damn about the Dutch, 
Though I must own I love their racy gin: 
No Spain for me, though raised to be a Grandee ; 
But France I always relish’d for its Brandy. 
25. 
I'd wish to spend a month in Italy 
For many reasons. ‘There the wine is good ; 
The dark-eyed damas are all frank and free ; 
But I am told they overboil their food. 
In Switzerland they don’t live jollily, 
And npn vg. bo somehow always rude. 
But lest my readers should not like my taste, 
Back to my tale I make all proper haste. 


26. 

The goose, as I remark’d before, had fled 

Some dozen leagues to sea, and Daniel gave 
In thought at least his frame a wat'ry bed ; 

When steering forward, dashing back the wave, 
A ship along the foaming waters sped : 

Dan here began to bawl. ‘Oh! save, Oh! save 
A Christian from a wat’ry grave,” he cried 
To those below, when he the vessel spied. 


27. 
She seem’d a cutter from the west of France, 
Seventy ton burthen, thirteen hands on board, 
Which drove a trade *twixt th’ Irish coast and Nantz, 
With silks and lace, but most with brandy stored. 
Close to the wind she lay ; a single glance 

Would see ’twas Bantry she was making tow’rd. 
Her sides were painted black, she lay quite low, 
And both for reasons which perhaps you know. 





* Either Whistlecraft stole this from me, or I from Whistlecraft. I leave it to the 
reader to decide. 


+ Charta impressorum maxima, linex, ubi 
Apparent rare nantes in margine vasto. 


Epil. to Phormio at Westminster School. 
+ Witness the Gallovegian, and other Borderers. 
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In fact she was a smuggler. At that time 
rance did with us a great deal in that way, 

But at this period when I pen my rhyme, 

*Tis all given. up—extinguish’d I may say. 
The war has changed the taste, and we must chime 

In with the times, and smuggle what will pay. 
Instead of lace and silk for those who lack hose,* 
What we run now is commonly tobaccoes. 


29. 


Dan roar’d, but might have roar’d for ever there ; 
None could have heard his wailing or lament ; 
He then address’d the goose in suppliant prayer, 


But he 


And bese d him to have pity and relent ; 
might just as well address the air, 


For still the bird on wing expanded went. 
«€ Then, since you'll neither travel down nor stop, 
Will you be kind enough to let me drop ?”— 


30. 

“* Pray, don’t be foolish, Dan!” exclaimed the goose ; 

*€ You can’t be in your senses,—you'd be drown’d.”— 
“I do not care,” quoth Dan, “‘ I see no use 

In staying here, and, if I fell on ground, 
I must be dash’d to bits ; oh! don’t refuse ; 

The crew perhaps will catch me safe and sound. 
So open just your claw and let me tumble! 
V’ll trust in God, with faith sincere and humble.”—~ 


31. 


** Had you not better let some body fall, 
To ascertain the spot whereon you'd light ? 
Some piece of money, though it were but small, 
Would be sufficient.”—Dan search’d left and right, 
But not a farthing could he find at all, 


Or aught to drop. 


“ They’re going out of sight, 


I'll try my chance ; oh! dear sir, let me go, 
Or I shall never reach the ship below.” + 





* Silk stockings were a principal article of contraband trade. 
+ Here follows Buzzhun’s account of the affair, for the benefit of the literati: 


Pee homo erat tam modestus, 

t finem verum carminis celaret ; 

Non videar (spero) parum nunc honestus, 
Si narrem ut amicus mi narraret. 

Est delicatis auribus infestus ; 
Fogartius igitur non eum daret ; 

Sed in Latina possumus loqui clare, 
Quod non audemus Anglice susurrare. 


{um Daniel navem videt, missionem 
Petit enixé a duce anserino ; 
** Hui!” dixit anser, “ mox petitionem 
Meerreres, si hinc cadere te sino ; 
Nisi in equor velis mersionem ; 
Nam super ratem sumus non omnino. 
Dejiciens aliquid experiare, 
Utrum in navem caderes an mare.” 


“© Nil habeo,”’ inquit. ‘¢ Nihil ! O projicias 
‘¢ Nummulum aliquem auri vel argent.” 

“ Aurum! Argentum! Unde has divitias 
Mihi ne zs} aheneum habenti?” 

“ Rem aliam queras.”—*Odepol conficias 
Si porto quicquid preter excrement 
Pondus haud parvum, quod contineat venter, 
Et hoc in mare mitterem libenter.” 


Anser “¢ Merdose” clamans veniam dedits 
Et braccas Daniel usque ad pedes solvit, 
Strepitu multo atque vi it, 
Merdamque magni ponderis devolvites 
Territus hoc, somnium statim cedit, 
(Nam somnium erat) oculos resolvit, 
Et ait, ** Quam fui astro malo natus 
Obdormio ebrius, surgdque cacatus.” 


The learned reader will remember a somewhat similar conclusion to a story in Pogy 
pAnglice—a brass farthing, 


#i0’s Facetia. 
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33. 
The goose, on finding him so obstinate, . bw 
Stretch’d out his leg, and opening wide his paw; |: 
Again dash’d Dan atchis accustom’d rate 
Down through the air. The goose above him saw | 
His body splash within the waves, and strait 
A whirling eddy oped its:ravening maw: 
But all Dan suffer’d from his evil luck 
In upper air, was-nothing to this duck. 


34. 
He felt the waters compass him about, 
Ring in his ears, and gurgle in his throat ; 
And every wave would: dash the luckless lout 
Bump on a rock, or some long founder’d boat. 
He flung his arms around him, sinewy, stout, 
And to the surface oft essay’d to float: 
While every monster of the deep, with grim 
And fiery eyes, gaped awfully at him. 


35. 

At one time he was thrown upon the mud, 

But the next’ wave upraised him in a dash ; 
He saw upon his arms the streaming blood, 

Where fishes bit;—and now another splash 
Would fling him back again te where he stood 

But just before ; when suddenly a crash 
Of thunder bursts above ; a known salute 
Deafens his ear,—‘‘ Take that, and that, you brute. 


36. 

“ You do not care how you desert your door, 

You dirty, drunken, beastly-looking sot! 
Oh! woe’s the day I ever met you, sure, 

And when I wed you, ‘twas a bitter lot:— 
Get up there, from that filthy, dabbled floor ; 

If served aright, you should rest there to rot.” 
Dan rubb’d his eyes, leap’d up, and, with a scream 
Sung out, “ Where am I, arrah? ‘twas a DREAM.” — 


37. 
The fact was, Mistress Rourke and Mistress Blake, 
Who were as constant cronies as their mates, 
And often at their cabins met to take 
A cup of tea, when ted by the Fates, 
This evening met ; atid having vowed to wreak 
Their vengeance on their guilty husbands’ pates, 
Furnish’d with washing-tub, or pail quite crazy, 
Follow’d our heroes to the MounTAIN PAISy. 


38. 
There, having fill'd their vessels to the brim, 
Stout Mistress Blake, upon peor Daniel’s head 
Pour'’d the contents, in which a man might swim, 
And straight, to fill it for her husband sped ; 
But Dan, arous’d, leap’d up, with mug quite grim, 
And at the monster (as he thought) he fled ; 
For he knew not the object of his fear, 
His fuddled brain as yet not being clear. 


Vou. X&. 








39. 
But when he saw ‘twas neither shark nor whale, 
pel yw rene ya 
Right on his dripping pate a secon » HF A 
A bumper just as brimful as the last, & 
He brush‘d aside, light as a mountain gale, 
And ’scaped the waterspout, which by him past 
“ Leave off,” says he, “‘ and better manners learn 
O Judy, Judy, why art thou so stern ?”’— * 
40 





- 
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** How can you ask ?” quoth she, “ you drunken dog, 
Who never come beneath this wicked roof, 
That you can move away, but like a log, 
Lie quite knock’d up, and helpless. Keep aloof 
From Mountain daisies—that you shall, you hog, 
Next time I catch - this way, hand and hoof 
I'll have you pinion’d smartly, I engage : 
You know not yet what tis to rouse my rage.”— 
4}. 
“ Och! peace !” says Dan ; “ I promise on my word, 
Never to drink as I have done to-night ; 
But ’twas no joke—or rather ‘twas absurd, 
To souse me so with water: such a fright 
I got as made me dream that things oceurr'd 
Queerer than ever chanced to mortal wight : 
Se don’t be angry any more, but come, 
Come home, my heart, and do not look so gram.” — 


42. 
This said he stagger’d forward, caught his wife 

Full in his arms, and smack’d her with a kiss ; 
(The plan most excellent, upon my life, 

Of stopping women’s a mouths is this, ) 
When Mrs Blake return’d, for mischief rife, 

Her hands of water full, of fire her phiz : {I 
But Judy, who had grown quite soft and loving, o> D heve 
Begg’d off poor Paddy in a style most moving. } » | Corr 

Pr 


43. 
What points she urged—how Mrs Mulshenan 
Vapour’d about the honour of her house— 
How Mrs Blake’s well practised clapper ran, 
Reviling men addicted to carouse— 
How she at last was pacified—how Dan 
Begg’d (but in —_ permission from his spouse 
To take for fear of cold, but one more glass— 
Being in haste I here beg leave to pass. 


44, 
In fine, they routed Blake, who stretch’d along 
The hearth was dreaming, but more pleasantly, 
And sallying out, moved off the staggering throng, 
(For, entre nous, the girls had spiced their tea.) 
But, spite of vows, next night, believe my song, 
The friends attack’d the grog, and gallantly 
Got drunk again—the which I do attest : 
I have it from authority the best. 
MORAL OF THE WHOLE POEM. 
APIZTON MEN YAQP. 
: PInDAR. 
Manxinp! ye learn from this with truth, that slaughter 
Of brandy can’t be cured by pails of water. 








* See Milman’s Samor, the Lord of the Bright City. 


*¢ O duty, duty, why art thou so stern !” 
Somewhat similar. I prefer my own. 








“- 4 id | Daniel O' Rourke. Canto VI. 437. 
€ 
Daniel O’Rourke is ‘at length concluded. 


Hien of thie poems dae bognilel many & weary moment, and, I 
ian ‘parthed. the sweet sentimentalities of poetry many an hour which 
else have devoted to subjects less sacted.’ That it can make a deep 
stir ion on the ‘morals of my country, is my wisi, thong my 
sae me to say my expectation : but if one reader ftom its pe- 
fisal with a heart better adapted for the reception of the sublinie and devo- 
if one spirit has been refreshed by the inspiration of oly musii 

+ it—if one better citizen, one better man, has been made by 

{ have just finished, I shall not look upon my as ph rt been in 
/ o° OGARTY. 
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SONNET. : 

FOGARTY | FRIEND AND PARTNER OF MY HEART, 

GLORY OF BLARNEY'S CASTELLATED TOWN; 

NOW THAT THY FOEM, WORK OF HIGH RENOWN, | 
EQUALLY DEAR TO NATURE AS TO ART, 
TO BYRON AS TO BOWLES, HAS FOUND AN END, 

I HAIL THEE IN THIS SONNET, BARD DIVINE ! 

IN VERSE PERHAPS NOT DELICATE OR FINE, 
BUT HONEST, SUCH AS FRIEND SHOULD WRITE TO FRIEND! 
HIGH ABOVE EARTH, THY FAME SHALL MOUNT, AS. HIGH 

AS O'ER THE BOTTLE SHOOTS THE ASPIRING CORK, 
WHEN GAS CARBONIC MAKES IT FORTH TO FLY 

FROM THE CLOSE FLASK WHERE STREAMS OF SODA WORK, 
LEAVING THE FIZZING FUME BEHIND, 80 THOU 
SHALT O'ER THE MURMURING CROWD TO ETHER PLOUGH. 


‘ @uoth Tuos. Jennrnes, 
Founder of the Hova-Wiater Hchool of Foetry. 





In-addition to the Sonnet presented to us by the great Bard of Soda, we 
idttede favoured with the following lines trois the able pen‘of a favourite 
» E Ca en Alig cee pores ae F an 8 om yeti national mo- 
~~ El détty will not be put to t ush by the w encomiums contained 
Hy Analy -] 

TO FOGARTY 0 FOGARTY, ESQ. OF BLARNEY, 
Baxp of the West! thy lay shall still be read 
Long as a mountain-daisy rears its head ; 
Long as the moon shall gild the glowing scene ; 
Long as her man shall o'er her surface reign ; 
Long as an eagle dwells near Bantry Bay ; 
Long as towards heaven he wings his airy way ; 
Long as a goose a cackling cry shall give, 

That is at least while Wood and Waithman live ;) 

as a wife shall chide her drunken lord, 

When in an alehouse she beholds him floor’d. ; 
While England’s tongue survives—or, what’s the same, 
While Noztn’s great Work keeps flourishing in fame, 
So long shalt thou, my Fogarty, impart 
Ecstatic pleasure to the feeling heart, 
And ages yet unborn, and lands unknown, 
Shall chaunt thy verses in. melifiuous tone ; 
And pilgrims shall from far Kentucky roam, 
Or from still farther Australasia come, 
Or Melville Island, in the icy foam, 
That they, with thirsty reverent eye, may see 
The scenes immortalized by Fogarty ! 
Guoth D. Dick, 


Of the C, E. anv B. H. 
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_ Ow looking over my journal I find 
it so barren. Snekdent, that I do not 
think it nat my whilé to send it 
entire. Take then this short abstract. 
On the 5th ult. I rose after nearly 
four months’ confinement to bed, I 
experienced a sad randling during 
that time. My skin like a lady’s loose 
gown hung about me—my jaws were 
rawn in—my face hatchety—my eyes 
sunk and hollow—and my clothes in- 
vested my once goodly person with as 
little congruity as a flour-bag: would 
act the part of waistcoat to a spit. 
The entries fora week in my diary, 
-consist chiefly of notes of squabbles 
with my doctors—who one and all 
seemed leagued in .@ .conspiracy to 
starve me. I was firm, however, and 
succeeded in unkennelling them ; from 
which day I got visibly better. I was 
soon able to despatch my commons 
with my usual activity. ._My person 
acquired its wonted amplitude—and 
my eye resumed its old fire. I could 
give a halloo with ancient fortitude 
of lungs, and in fact was completel 
re-established. On the 14th, while 
‘was in the act of polishing the wheel 
of my salmon-rod, my old friend, the 
Earl of ******** called on me en pas- 
sant, “ The good-natured, black- 
whiskered,” (to speak regally, for it 
was by this title, you know, the King 
addressed him on the pier at Howth, ) 
was delighted to see me pulling up, 
and congratulated me an my recovery. 
He told me all the Dublin chit-chat 
about his Majesty, who, he said, was 
ite pleased at meeting him, and 
shook his:hand with the utmost cordi- 
ality. I had many an anecdote from 
him which escaped the knowledge of 
the mere mob. The king’s private 
parties were quite au fait—and he 
captivated those who had the honour 
of being admitted to. his own imme- 
diate circle, as effectually as in public 
he by his demeanour won the hearts 
of the rest of the population. Our 
conversation then turned upon my 
poem, of which he, like ‘every body 
else, spoke in terms of the highest 
commendation—but modesty forbids 
me to detail what he sai 
= But who the devil, says his 
rdship, is. North? I told him he 
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on this . 











was a gentleman of good fama 
ding in the Old Town o 
where his wealth, alents. and ¢ 


ducting the greatest li Work g 
modern times—by .which he 

about six thousand a-year,* (wy | 
right?) which, as well as his priv 
property, (a very considerable one,) he 
$ “ in such a bounteous hospitality, 
that. he is.in general suspected to 

Irishman. Yes,” saidm noble oy 
“*my son, who was, you know, of Rx. 
ter, Oxon, told:me he heard as much 
from a friend of his, Mr, Buller, of 
Brazen Nose, who spent some days, g 
couple of years ago, with him on, 
party in the Highlands, when Lol 


‘Fife, Prince Leopold, and other dis 


tinguished persons, were part of his 
company. — had pe at that 
time a pleasant, Vv i 
poet, of the name ‘of len Oh 
train, of whom Buller told: queer sto. 
ries. My son, who was a crack 
man in Oxford, had an idea of contri. 
buting to North, but since he has been 
returned for this ruinous county, he 
this way hie Lordship and 1 bg 
is way his Lordship I 
an _ chatting about the.twop 
minent subjects of discourse in 
at present, his Majesty (if-indeed it 
be gro to call the King a ) 
and the Magazine. He me 
hard te go with him to Myros, offer. 
ing me his carriage, if 1 did not find 
myself well enough to bestride 
chesnut, Donnelly, but I then declnl 
it. Iam, however, there this moment, 
and am writing this Journal in 
haste in his library, on some of his 
best wire-wove. On the 15th, Fathe 
Buzzhun, with whom I have core 
ponded from the commencement of 
my poem, wrote me from,Glangasiff 
enclosing some Latin verses, natr 
the catastrophe of the poem in 
ferent manner. To oblige the oe 
tleman, I put them in my notes; 
appear to me to be as good as Frere’, 
in his 3d Canto of Whi 
which, after all, is the best and mot 
pleasantly humorous thing. int 
oltava rima. From this to the 29tb,! 





“hy . * Considerably under the mark. C.N, 
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¥ titne in Tanging the hills, 
(pehena LE 
» of the dinners of my friends. 

ee ai no beat 


. SSarecaghe hy in, as I display- 

m the 25th, (the Mees Crispin 
Crispian, as Harry he Fift grad 

“great dinner party. on the rocks, 
ry Be layed. a knive and fork to 
Oo ifest astonishment of the na- 
e tribes. We were quite jolly,—a 
sace in the morning, right well 


: 


f 


“6 Come round me, ye lads, 
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ed, and a ball in the evening, 
nked by a by. no means ‘to 
be sneez’d at. ‘Theré was a good deal of 
singing,—none, however, equal ‘to 
Braham’s. I have a t mind to 
write a full account of this affair, as T 
think it’ would make a decentish ar 


ticle for the Star of Edina. 
sung, pretty well, @ song of his own 
composition, in honour of thé Corona- 
tion-day. It is well enough for one not 
yet hardened in the ways of poetry. 


i 


1. ' 
that I value the best; - 


¥rem the mountains, the valleys, the east, and the west, 
For this is the day that our monarch has been 
Crown’d King of Great Britain and Erin the green. 


2 


* Then why should not we, in a full flowing cup, . - 
Drink a health to King George in a long choking sup ? 
For we are the lads can drown sorrow and spleen,. 
When we thus meet together to sport on the green. 

3 


* This day is a glorious one, boys—let us quaff 
Our primest of liquors, be merry, and laugh ; 


And when we have drain’d 


off our bottles quite clean, 


_ . We'll hop off to the girls, and we'll dance.on the green. 


4. 
“* Let Lords, Dukes, and;Earls, keep feasting awa: 
Let the shrill trumpet sound; and the champion’s 


ras neighs 


Let ladies in diamonds adorn the scene— ' 
We'll have mirth here at home, and our dance on the green. 


5. 
** We have ladies as lovely and brilliant as any 
‘Though no jewels are borrow’d to make them look gay ; 
Their eyes are the diamonds that sparkle so keen, 


When lit up by love in the 
6 


dance on the green. 


“* We have Princes in plenty among us, ’tis true— 

Of good fellows, I mean, and but rivall’d by few; 

The goblet’s our star, and our ribbon is‘seen 

Round the waists of our sweethearts, who dance on the green. 


7. 
“* Then come, let us close with Lone Lire To ovr Kine, 
And then, each a champion, his glove let him fling, 
To the ‘fair one who rules o’er his heart as the queen ; 
And, till Sol’s in the ocean, we'll dance on the Green.” 


It is superfluous to say that the even- 
ing was spent quite in a genteel man- 
her, and that many gentlemen, of the 
most sagacious understandings, were 
highly indebted .to the intellectual 
faculty of their horses in their return 
eward. 

On the 26th, I got the last Number 

by express, and a right good one it is. 


But what a sputter about personalities! 


If I were in North’s place, I should 
not give myself a moment’s uneasiness 
about the crying out of the whigs, who 


are the most personally abusive ani- 
mals of the species. They only cry now 
because they are hurt. I perceive ra- 
ther an impertinent allusion to my poe- 
try, by Mr Trott of London. J know 
that shaver, I remember one night, or 
morning, after coming from the eccen- 
trics, meeting him at the Cyder Cel- 
lar, ina state of civilation ; and he was 
so’ impertinent about Hireland, that, 
to avoid disputes, I was obliged to 
throw him up’ stairs into the street. 
This is the meaning of his slap at Blar- 



















ing, to the gutting it will receive in 
consequence of the assault of the auc- 
rere See an unkind oaniente 
Ih new purchaser wi 
ee On the 27th, I seized 
my gui od on my shot- 
and powder-horn, whistled to my dogs, 
I back Sheelah against any pointer in 
county,) and set forward to look 
i I found it— 


morning had a fine dash at a fox, with 
his famous pack. We found in high 
style, and he led us a chase of about 
sixteen miles. I cannot say that I came 
in for the brush, being, through some 
accident, thrown out rather early. I 
attributed this to my late illness, for 
Donnelly was in prime order. But 
though not distinguished at the hunt, 


I flatter myself I distinguished myself - 


after dinner, by i man un- 
der the table, and with head 
unhurt, at three next morning. On 


. the attention of a true 










the 29th, I shifted my ‘weak, 188 
Wood, where I still continus = 
house is full of company, and we; 
all as gay as larks, I wrote, 1m 
canto in halt Shae before . nn ( 
in a room of people, which ig; a 
to be done by youre y. 3 
read it in the course of the events 
and it was voted to be a “ singgl 
wild original and beautiful: poem.” 
Lord Byron says of Christabel,. 1 
Bantry was quite flattered that § 
scene of so fine a lay should be pla 
on his estate, and invited me to m 
a month with him. I am begimiing® 
think the Leg of Mutton Scho y 
Poetry is the only one which is ‘worl 
Its prine 
iples are really invariable. I shall cop 
sult Aristotle to see what he says@ 
it, for I ye st gg to join 
co On the 30th, we enj a 
wa od in the Lord Pavales—~ 4p = 
yacht, and fitted up in great style. My 
noble host is a prime seaman, and hay 
dles the rudder well ; he cruized round 
the harbour till dinner time, and took 
a few fish on our way—returned atsix, 
just. in ripe order for the venison— 













































This is the last entry in my Journ; 
for these last two dre I have been 

busy to write any thing’; and, beside, 
I hear the dinner bell. 





aw 








* We must interpose onr authority to prevent this dispute between our contributors. 
going any farther. There should be peace and good will between our men.—C. N, * 
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The yellow leaf has fall’n, 
And the stubble braes are brown, 
The mountain burns are roaring, 
And the swallows a’ are flown ; 
The school-boy with his fellows, 
Cowers in aneath the lea, 


_ And wide and wild o’er the bleak dry 


land, 
Flies the grey gull frae the sea. 


But its no that sammer’s fled the bower, 
Nor the stubble fields are brown, 
Nor for the hill-burns roaring, 
And a’ the birds that’s flown, 
Nor yet.to see the schoolboys 
Stand cowering in the lea, 
That my weary heart is press’d withdule, 
And the tear is in my ee. 


O ye may fill the cheery bowl, 

And troll the catch and glee, . 
nye rhe of your merry wine, a 

merry ye may be; sy) 

But no a song that e’er was sung, ai 
Nor bowl of merry wine, oe 
a 
vs 


Can cure the 
The pain, 


THE YELLOW LEAF. 





in that’s: in my breast, 
Time! that’s thine. 






But a’ because I see no more, 
By bower or burn, or brae, j 
The rosy look and the cheerful eye, |. 
That sunn’d my summer day, ~~” 
The fairest face that e’erI saw, 
Lies with the gather’d flowers, ~ * 
The leelest friends that e’er I knew, ~ 
Are gone like sunny hours. of) 
The foreign turf in a far far land, ~~ 
Grows o’er my brother’s tomb, 
My sister dear that lov'd me best, © 
Sits in a foreign home. §., 
And low beneath yon lone paren 











My kindly father sl ac 
And all alone in yon bower,» 






My widow mother weeps. i 
i Ba 
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G. B. 





(eit) ; Letter from Mr Shufflebotham. 
me ‘wal , LETTER FROM MB GHUFFLEBOTHAM, 
On Cheese, Civilization, North Country Ballads, &c. 


[We hed, as Hamlet says, after our usual custom in the afternoon, seated out~ 
elves, as majestically as our gout would permit, in our arm chair of state, to 
, upon a little article, which we intend shall be cayenne to the palate 
of the public. Somehow or other, we were a little misty, and the struggle t 
serew our ideas “to the sticking place” ended, as such attempts sometimes do 
ster dinner, in that state of quiescent pleasure, beyond the reach of opium, 
during which we read an almanack, or a newspaper nine days old, always re- 
tuning to the top of the page, to save the troublesome duty of turning over.the 
leaf. Our quiescence, however, was suddenly interrupted by one of those ite. 
nerant bands of musicians who play, after dusk, about the streets of our own 
« good town.” As it happened, they struck up, within twenty yards of our 
window, 2 little simple air, which, deep as we are in Scottish and Irish melody, 
wasentirely new tous. It struck through us with a thrill like the discovery 
of'a new sense. We hobbled to the window, laid our ear to the pane, although 
asharp current of ait blew into our neck through a crevice in the sash, and 
drank until the liquid eloquence of the melody was drained to the last drop. 
We had hobbled back. again to our fire-side, with a strong feeling of enthusi- 
sm, and a chilliness about the small’ of our back, and had just swallowed 
bamper of claret, by way of corrective, when the following’letter was handed 
in, We have a good deal of respect at bottom, for old Shuffiebotham, though 
heis sometimes given to prosing, and we were just in the humour for him, 
Indeed, the old fellow never writes so passably as when he is not, as. he.calls it, 
“upon his Ps and Qs,” a state which inevitably renders him marvellously ab- 
surd and formal. ‘We accordingly made up our mind to keep our little Crys~ 
tal of Merum Sal, as a gem for the concluding number of this volume, and to 
insert the old boy’s letter just as it was, “ in puris naturalibus ;” and we hereby 
give warning, that no one need read it unless he be as we were, in what. phi-« 
losophers call “a state of negative electricity.” C.N.J 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


Dean anp Honovzep Sir, 

I dare say youn be thinking that 
old Shufflebotham has fairly forgotten 
you ; but I’ve only been out a brace of 
weeks, from a bout of my old com- 
plaint, at which—as we've had our 
turn for the m weather—you'll not 
wonder. I reckon, that on, the rheu- 
Matic score, you and I are much of a 
muchness. I did not like very well 
to write neither, till I had the ewe- 
milk cheese to send ; and if you have 
been thinking it long in coming, the 
fault is neither mine, nor Dinah’s, nor 
Ralph Hepple’s, who says he left it 
for Dickinson three weeks ago. It’s 
t0 be hoped you'll think we are im~- 
* the manufacture ; and, 
ao the ween yr of all 

cheese is a proof of the agri- 
cultural progress of a cuniain ie 
it were, just as ballads are of the men- 
tal. It requires a handing down, as I 
may say, from father to son, to esta« 


blish a well-charactered cheese, and 
this, when done, not only betokens 
the improvement of the dairy, but 
likewise of the taste of the country 
round about, which encourages it. As 
for the ballads, Dinah says you only 
enco me in my whims and non- 
sense ; but nobody shall persuade me 
that they are not.a barometer of the 
refined part of the manners of a dis- 
trict, just as the stocks in London are 
of the wealth that’s passing from one 
to another. I’ve heard you say that 
— There’s nobody. knows, Mr 

orth, but le who have a natural 
feeling for these sort of things, what 
a hold some of them take of the ima- 
ginations of us country-folk, who have 
never been debauched by living in the 
smoke, and bustle, and finery of towns, 
as these conceited Londoners do, that 
ye’re so hard upon, though, after all, 
somé of them are clever chiels too ; but 
that’s neither here nor there; youyour« 
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believe, on a time, 
what pleasure a like me takes in 
looking over an old thumbed “‘ Ballant- 

; sometimes brings one 


in from some of the hind-folk ; and © 


what a pleasant sensation the very 
sight of. the poor awkward-looking 
euts, and the worse doggrel, which 
minds one of young days, can afford. 
The view of the “ King and the Co- 
bier,” the “ Young Man’s Garland,” 
or “ Robin Hood,” with their queer 
scrawls of men in odd hats, and broad 
tailed coats, upon chequered pave- 
ments, or. amongst scrubby trees, 
brings up many a sweet dreamy recol- 
lection 


But we are wonderfully improved 
since these times. Burns and Bewick, 
as I sometimes say, have been the great 
reformers, the Luther and Calvin both 
of the souls and bodies of the “ bal- 
jants.” If you give a halfpenny to the 
lads now, they'll bring you in a neat 
leaf, with may be one of Burns's best 
songs, or some other, marvellously 
smoothed down, since the “‘ sixteenth 
of May” used to be a crack song in 
every ale-house. And for cuts, may 
be a gay decent imitation of one of 
Bewick’s best tail-pieces, with the 
beasts and birds looking something like 
Christians ; for before his time one 
never knew what they were. But you'll 
wonder what has put all this ballad- 
singing into my head ; and I should 
have told you before—however, I must 
begin at the beginning.—I went the 
other day to bring my nephew Roger 
home from. school, which he was obli- 

ted to leave on account of a fever 

t had got among them ; and a speat 
of rain coming down the river, we 

at O to give the beasts 
a feed till the wet was over. The land- 
1 


Though I must go to a foreign land, 
And wait my leader’s stern command ; 
Although my breast I must oppose 
Unto my country’s hostile foes, 

The stormy seas—the battle’s roar, 
Shall never make my bosom sore, 

If Nancy takes me by the hand, 
Before I go to a foreign land.’ 





3. 
Though I must go to a foreign land, ‘ 
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lady had left the door ajar, as she's. 
righting the table and ectiing ne doi 

a warm glass of rum ‘ahd water 
Roger a sup of ale, when g cal a 
the kitchen began that song T’vé Bi 
ye admire, Mr North,—at lets 

your cherry-cheeked ‘favourite, tag: 
used to call her, poor little " 
Charlton sang it,— He’s: far aym 
the hills the night, but he'll be 
for a’ that.” ~The lad Tilted well 
there’s a charm even in ‘the wong 
these simple ballads; when sang wi 
feeling and a clear voiee.. I know th: 
most of the tunes I hear about oy 
onstead, are far, behind your real Seat. 
tish airs—for Scotland and Ireland af 


LS5ES SF SEEBEESS. = 









ter all are the lands of song } but st 
they have a swatch of feeling :abont 
them, poor ditties though they 

you may call them, if you like) as 
half way house between your soul-stir. 
ring melodies and the fond modem 
things one gets deaved with, what 
one’s fool enough to patronize, as they 
call it, the players at a race or am 
time. However, as I was sayin pie 
lad sung gaily—** Whisht,” sd 
Roger, “ set the door open, shut 
mouth, and cock thy lugs, for the life 


of thee—here’s something to stops 
gap with ;” and accordingly they a 
gave us another specimen. Both word 
and tune were new hes me—and the'last 
appeared to be Irish ; but to my judge 
ment, though I’m what rae 
fical folk would call no judge dss 
I’ve heard worse stuff. Not that 
would name it in the same day with 
oo friend Mr Hogg, or Mr Cunaing- 
am, or Dr Scott, or Mr Jennings; 
but still, what with the fine feelin 
the ditty, and what with the simp 
ty of the ballad, it went down. ‘> 





9 


I’ve been in many a foreign land, 
By many a dangerous reef and sand ; 
I’ve heard the Baltic billows roar 
Among the mists of Elsinore ; 

But wheresoe’er he’s forced to roam, Ww 
A jolly. sailor’s still at. home,— Aue 
Till Nancy takes him by the hand, » | 
Even England is a foreign land. 


-- e 
Ya 


The hour-glass shall run out its sand, de 


However distant be the elime. 

Her William will'come home in time ; 
Abroad, at home, where’er I be, 

My Nancy there shall sail with me ; 
And when she'takes me by the hand, 
I'll think no place a foreign land. ae 
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‘ he ended, some observations 
seemed to be making,-probably: of the 
gntimental sort, in their homely: fa- 
shion ; but you would have been plea- 
ged with the bold way in which the 
, who had really a fine manaze- 
‘voice, broke in with an air that 
has been familiar to me ever since: I 
was “ penny-can-high,” as the saying 
-butof which I never wag aware of 
‘the merit till: now. I have forgot what 
weused'to call it, but it goes now by 
the title of “ My Loye is newly listed: 
It is just one of those ditties which Gay. 


have putintothe B sOpera, 
: fall. of 


—monotonous, yet origi 
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mannerism, yet with a vein of unex- 
ted feeling: It embodies, in a faint 
gree, that mixture of passions, which 
is the ‘top OF what you call musical ex- 
pression, and which is so wonderful in 
your Scottish air of “ Dinna think,” 
where bitterness.and love, grief and 
contempt, mix and get the better of 
one another, as the colours do on a bit 


of shot-silk. The'lad' gave the _ 


ha- 
‘tic places'a touch of sarcasti half plait 


tive, ‘half pla “particularly at ‘the 
conclusion i ene gn the in- 


tention of the tune in.@ way that 


Q, the snow it melts the soonest when the winds begin to sing,; 
And the corn it ripens fastest when the frosts are setting in ;,, 
And when a woman tells me that my face.she'll soon forget, . 
Before we part, I wad a crown, she’s fain, to, follow ’t yet. 


2. 
Phe show it melts the soonest when the wind begins to’ sing’;’ 
eee swallow skims without a thought as long as it is spring ; 
But'when spring goes; and winter blows, my lass, an ye'll’be fain, 
For all:your pride, to'follow me, were't cross the stormy! main.’ | 


- 3. , { 
0, the snow it melts.the soonest when the wind beginsito sing ; 
‘bee-that flew when summer shined, in winter cannot sting ~~ 
ve seen a woman’s anger melt between the night and morn, 
And it’s surely not a harder thing to.tame a woman’s scorn. 


4. 
O, never,say me farewell here—no, farewell I'll receive, 
For you shall set me to the stile, and kiss and také'your leave ; 
But I'll stay here till the woodcock comes, and the pec takes his wing, 


Since the snow aye melts the soonest, lass, when the 


begins to'sing. — 


The next was an even-down ballad both in words and music ; anil, in its 
noble contempt of mood, tense, person, and propriety in general, might almost 
vie with the verse I have known you quote, Mr North, from the old ditty of 


Lord Derwentwater. 


“* Macintosh was a gallant soldier, 
He carried his musket on his shoulder ;— 
Cock your pistols and draw your rapier, 


And you, Forster, for you‘re a ttaytor.” 
Still, to my silly old notion, there was something redeeming about it.” 
ae 2, 
0, P'll cut off my yellow hair, But when the battle’s over, 
A musket give to me, . Then soldiers will be gay, 
And wheresoe’er thou goest, there, And if I prove a rover, 
My love, I'll follow thee ; What will my Nancy say ? 
our foes we must engage If then another win your heart, 
Upon some foreign strand, What will your Nancy do? 
Howe’er the bloody battle She'll only weep, and stand apart, 
TU stand at thy tight hand” And hear her talk with you. 
Vou. X. 3K 











Létter from Mr Shufflebothaw. 


2 sees 
"Thou hast my. heart, so,take my hand. “id 
Fe bogpaa oy caplet or 

hats Ogee oP gerd Set nen 
Apathtt rsalle shar 
And my y, Nancy € 
The battle by my side, Ma 
“Phe Power above that hears our prayer, ek | 
Would shield the soldier's bride. oo) teat 
Here the landlady made such a clatter with plates and dishes, 
@ninute or two I hear nothing. When the noise and dirdum: liad 
a little, I could just hear a weak voice lilting carelessly'a little air 
many varieties, is common in Northumberland— ate 


Your spinsters and your knitters in the sun, anes 
And those free maids that weave their thread with bones, ‘ ae “8 
Do use to chaunt it—it is silly, sooth. 8 Boh 


Like most ballads, however, its vulgarity has a touch of the plaintive. ae 





only make out— 78M. ; 
O! the weary cutters—they’ve ta’en my laddie frae me, Pi By 

the weary cutters—they've ta‘en my laddie frae me ; Nad. 
pie My press’d hint far away foreign, with Nelson ayont the alt e The 


e weary cutters—they’ve ta’en my laddie frae me. 


You may think I was contented with this specimen, and as thovaleeat wo 
nued, Roger made an errand into the kitchen to try to procure me i 
of the songs. Meanwhile a sprightly voice strock up, and im an: I 
discovered that.a fishing song was the order of the day. ho ee = 
the first stanza—the second ran thus : 





Nae mair we'll fish the Loc / Tyne, But we'll away to ae Play 
Nae mair the oozy 'T: For Coquet bangs pe os is 

Nas snaio anpiteg danentay Redon, Wises wiedinyy etraoath 
Or Derwent’s woody stream ; By Brinkburn’s penny ESAs 


In the next stanza that I heard, the spirit of the song had merry And 


At Weldon brigg there’s wale o’ wine, As 
If ye hae coin in pocket ; so 28 #8 @ gig 

If ye can thraw a heckle fine, eh Tha 
There’s wale 0” trouts in Coquet. 

And we will quaff the red-blood wine, And O! in all their angling 


Till Weldon’s wa’s shall reel,— On Coquet, Tyne, or Reed, 
We'll drink success to hook and line, Whether for maidens or for trouts;’\ 
And a’ wha bear the creel. May anglets still succeed. ©” 


By Till, or Coquet, Tyne, or Reed, 
Tn sunshine, or in fain, - 
May fisher ne’er put foot in stream, 
Or hand in purse in vain. 
Then luck be to the an nh 
Luck to the rod and 
Wi? morn’s first beam, we'll wade the stream, 4 
The night we'll wet with wine. > id 


The chorus at the end of the third stanza seemed to be more wiisy 
rest. When came in, he told me that when he went in he found a' 
faced lad, im a blue jacket, blue stockings, and red garters, trolling thé’ 
chant I mentioned. The song, Roger said, was sung by a “*b 
looking” young man, in a shooting dress. He willi y shewed Roger 
of Gove. eat Bevis it. It was printed in better taste 
nary, wick’s at the top, and the initials of the 
the “ Reed Water Mi ee at the bottom. The sentimental now , 
have comic ; but by this time the day had cleared up, 
only conc fey Herp ype Irish twang and a portion of sly humour, 
verse or two to the tune of “‘ The Pretty Maid of Derby, O,” which you 
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__ And his whiskers were black, 

Och! noone could mistake Paddy Carey, O. 
His jacket it was laced, 
A sash about his waist,— 

By his side hung his Androferary, 0; 
With his spurs of polish’d steel 
That jingled at his heel, 

There was none could compare with Paddy 


Letter from Mr Shufflebotham. 
has claimed for the frish, though: to my mind there 
at bargain. ‘This last seems to hit 
‘through it, from beginning to end, under the alluring 
Garland.” I give it you just to fill up the sheet. 


é 


Roger's fancy ; for I 


And straight the Captain so wary,O 
Said eden, Ts request ey 
The tune that you love best.” 
She sigh’d, as she whisper’d—“‘ Paddy 
Carey, O.” 
Then straight unto the band 
‘The Captain waved his hand, ” 
Having bow’d to his charmer so airy, O; 
And, determined to her, 
He order’d the 
To play up the planxty Paddy Carey, O. 
While the tune it was lilting, 
Sweet Polly’s eyes so melti 
Bewitch’d him, like'an angel a ihatry; 0; 
And, when the tune was play’d, 
He whisper’d her, and said, 
** Have pity on your own Paddy Carey, O. 
‘¢ T am a soldier tall, 





_..He.loved a maiden tall, I came all the way from Tip: »O; 
Whom some call’d ‘ Pretty Poll,” ‘And, though I'm something fisky, 
Though her god-fathiers only called her I'l love you more‘ than whisky, 
Mary, 0,— If you ean love again your Paildy Carey, O. 

“Her shape and janty air, i So 
- Soft eyes and sunny hair, Whee _ Wetsrlon, — 
Pay" ae ” Pe heet of Fel And ran awa’ toh Putts eqaniidery, 0; 

2 Eve, et-fulls of a. 
lovers would annoy, 0, joy, you cannot blunder 

sy se ill wes oor, In striking + Amc with Paddy 'Ca- 
a = PSA a dal ry: 

And little did she dream, Her voice it was hush’d,—__ . 

When to Sunderland she came, Like the ing she blush’d, 
That ever she should sigh for Paddy Cae And red unto white did she.vary, O; 

rey, O. And. though she. hated violence, 
She pocketed in silence 
On Sunderland Parade A squeeze and a salute from Paddy Ca- 
He saw her first, ’tis said, rey, O. ; 
Now, good luck to the tune 
That melts the girls so soon, 
And puts them into such a sisserary, O ; 


us stick to the plan , 
Of being happy. when. we can, : 
So, piper, rattle up with Paddy Carey, O. 


_.Many of the local songs of Northumberland are full of exquisite humour ; 
but these, as you know, Mr North, would require an interpreter. _— say 
the Lord Chancellor’s very fond of them ; but I am getting to the end of my 
tether. Dinah begs her dutiful respects, and so does . You will be 
sorry to hear poor Mr Charlton of Heatheryside is dead, stinted himself, 
latterly, to three or four chearers ; but would never hear any thing against the 
malo, and the Doctor said it was just as bad for him. With much re- 
ipect, I am, honoured Sir, your servant to eommand, % 7 
Jostan SHUFFLEBOTHAM. 


Gowk’s-Hall, Oct. 27th, 1821. 





AAG Latter from Mr Shuffichotham.. 
P. S.—Your clearing receipt will be well hanselled, as Jéhn :ie Brewin: 
_ double quantity this year. We are expecting the Lieutenant, : ‘<q B 
ther, home, poor lad, by and bye. I know you're’ just frigh 
name of a month, but cannot you spare usa fi hit, Mr North’- 
know you like these sort of nick-nacks, I got Stavely the clerk, who 
to be very clever at music, just to prick down a couple of the 
airs. Indeed, the last is so wild, that he says it is hard to tel} what ke 
in.~-It is s0 simple; however, on the whole; that I hope it be 
die; t Trather suspect his **sol-fa” knowledge is none ( 
and that he would'soon be lost among the quirks and qutiavers, and’ 
» whuts of one of the Bravura things, as the f ; 
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ddler folks call them. wh, 





























far a-way foreign, with Nelson a-yont the salt sea. O the weaty 
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cutters, they’ve ta’en my laddie frae me. ae 
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fore we part, I wad a crown, she’s fain to follow ’t yet. hail 





LETTER FROM CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. TO MISS SARAH M{DERMID 
: Be) 
From our Altic, 12th November, 1821. ~ 


Dear Miss M‘Dernmww,—We received your note, stating that your t 
Willy's version only gave you a distant glimpse of the merits which you 
supposed were Jatent to you in the Adventus. ‘As it is quite right that) 
dies should enjoy the joke as well as the learned, we wrote off to the Co 
who has dedicated his translation to you. You must come up to-morrow 
ing te your cookies and tea, and you shall see the first of it. 

Yours affectionately, ‘CN. 
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“2 Letter from Christopher North'to Miss Sarah M‘Dermid- AY 


Bs OF 
yradre hig? 
caiman PERFECT ACCOUNT OF THE LANDING ao — GEORGE THE 


- FOURTH IN IRELAND, 


( Translated from my own original by myself.) 
DEDICATED TO MISS M‘DERMID. 


i They came to see and know the worth 
it pizzicato, (1) Of George the Good, of George the Fourth. 
st. attempt the folks to diddle,.._ The roads ee cramm’d south to 
~" A'fib T've nought to say, to. 
Where's the use of telling stories, A lt hy oat, 
When you're to sing of so great 8 glories, 
As foreigners, both. “0 "ug Och ! ye can’t read the Book of Fate 
Pay es nd ‘© Nay.!”’ to. While + corn : 
Lag And thinking as it grows late, 
eee ws guack's The King must sure be near 
Would need some lore to That King, whose much arrival 


+ my tale’s no mo gm thing, Would give your wearied bones revival, 
act. e to think well Has changed his mind! Off-ye may drive 


wag 


powers it orto all, 
The we Barons, onl and He won’t come to Dunleary. 


7. 
The grand processions and attires, There is a harbour, Howth by nam 
aol pomreterered That he'll for exgtain steans ont @) 
3. Stewart and Fate ye have to blame, 
But fear won’t further my desi For this which ye ne'er dream on. 
Faint heart ne’er won fair lady, But pleasure oft comes after pain, 
And want of pluck’s no crime of mine, You shall be christen'd o'er senin 3 @) 
80 I'll describe this gay day.— When he returns, he'll not disdain, 
There is a village called Dunleary, phate pepe on io 
lame siging tk pa pheadly I 
Ne’er saw the like—so loud and cheery, But nbw the’ to Ay (4 
: no 1? ) 
2 jet they said aye. no he hi ee 
Or swim like fishes in “in 
Mie ame Jus of Quam, As swift as swift could be, 
any rash one, And as they came still nigh sb nies 
Whe — the peace—and just before Hope made ott beets Kast tigi and cfighe, 
And all cried out aloud, ** I spy her 
ager ond Talbot das oo— That surely must be she, ma’am !”” 
‘The Corporation tried to’wedge in 9. 
Bellies so huge can’t e! “pape 
Midst men, Sides sitions, Bie ge, i in But, Murraboo! This crowd of folks 
Order to learn the fashion. Will get » mighty take-in ; 
They tan well ve worn their cloaks, 
5. Their blue coats aré mistaken. (5) 
Wis'cwd wes. quem ! in number more Past them the fleet doth swiftly sail, 
Than sands upon the sea-shore ! Their hopes and wishes can’t 
So much the folks their King adore, And borne.on wings of steam and gale, 
_ And love him without measure ! Howth they deste cost, will menbe ta. 


yp 


(1) The Plectrum is admitted to have been a sort of hook used b po series lone 
had not at that time learned the use of their fingers), for eir stringed instru- 
Sitar node of SePTeneaEe: SAMeE Py Cur mens acceunpe violinists, “ Playing 


(2) ‘Another instance of modern improvements, is the use of steam. To think that 
it was reserved for modern times to find out the use of fingers and hot-water! The lat- 
ter discovery has eee and is introducing, great changes in all the departments of 
mechanics—in language among the rest. On dey a steamer, instead of saying “* Up 
owe ain wait She ery is, “* On with the steam!” In like manner, instead of 

ir pllnt!> es thea say “ steaming.” 
was afterwards called Kingstown. George the Fourth stood sponsor at 


era 
(4) Volare wore cannot be translated in English. In Irish uti supra. 
@), Blue coats were wor in honour of hs Majesty's expected a . 
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tiie : ant willing hands the peckets i 

de 
Tn vain for "Made no distnetion sor 
Like ca. desperate, gainbling prigs Lest folks should feel offended, ool 


——s hey’re laying ; lj. 
Like such, were all ee zs, e— Mounting the carriage steps with grace 
Like them, the female sex did weep all, ‘My friends,” he cried, * T th: 
When from their sight, they from the The coachman takes his reins and jay 
: steeple «< My tits soon home shall spank ye 
' Saw George their King astraying. Then came the horsemen on with pr 
: il. Some of them their own ‘ride 
About two hundred Irish lads, Wile sense 
Were standing on Howth height, ma’am, And some 
Far off to see the sight, ma’am, The crowd increased as they went.on, 
Because their hearts were loyal ; 
They ran so fast their breath was gone. 
They scarce could speak for jo} 
That he'd be there that night, ma’am.* But of their great politeness judge, 
12. When they came to thePorter’s 
But when they saw, that to their town, They not one other step would budge; 
The Royal Navigator Because the grounds were royak: 
Approach’d——And when all bearing down 19. idee a 
Came boat, sloop, ship, first-rater— But when the King cried “* Come 
dealtoy tt Mapes tey'oiedt. "No caner etl Gondlabe oata 
n is Majes' ised ! No sooner said the ish 
= shout the wy ores amazed ! Rush’d on to where he lighted, -~ 
o King e’er caused a ter. Again, at stepping on the ground, __ 
P ae “ im He shook the ands of all around, ** “" 
t ‘with fav’ring steam and gale,(6) And made their hearts with jé nd, 


When he with face’ d Mat 
The the Ensign hail,— 20." (Pee 
Each bright eye bore a tear in ' Exclaimed, “* My soul is glad to 
Token of joy ! The foremost ranks My own dear Irish nation ; “Tra 
Slid down a gangway from the banks : I love you more than I can say, “7 @ 

With silk they carpeted the planks—. ‘So great my agitation. WwehS 
Tue Kine Has sTEPT ON Enin! . I’ve loved you always—man and boje 

peg ak i See a ee i 
Could I write melodies like Moore, To drink your health, wi t 4 
Or ballads like Sir Walter, Of whisky.a libation.”— (ip @ 


Or any such sure . 21. . tix : 
My strain Srould be no halter. ' Thus said the King, and then the sain 
I'd sing a song without a blunder, He royally ascended. : 
Should make posterity all wonder, God save the King ! through all th 
And George’s praise should sound like © With four times four was blende 
under, This being all I had to'say, 
. Before my voice should faulter ! About this memorable day, 
15. Contentedly my pen I lay a 
Down—for my tale is ended. « 


= 
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TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 


— 


But as you tell me Miss M‘Dermid 
Delightfully can sirig, Kit, ‘ 
And kas a voice like any mermaid,” ™ 
I'm willing such’ to think ‘it. or 9 
Ask her to find a tune, whose natate” , 
May suit my ditty, and then say J 
While I’ve a bumper of the erature 
To her and you I'll drink it. si 
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& 


t 


tells me, 
— inspired ; and, therefore, to be safe, I have preserved both meanings in my tral 
n. 





= 


= 


eee ty ii 

sate ere 

tzu have often resolved td cali the at 
Tee af our! Scottie’ readdrs to's 
very ing subject, no less than 
the state: of the metro 

In shewing, however, the r 
of the capital, we have no insidious de- 


pe rem charity in behalf 
the good town,” for it .possesses 
funds abundantly adequate ‘to do all 


that we would recommend, namely 

place the magistracy on a proper me- 
footing. But to the point, 

for it.i¢ ‘not our humour to deal in 


"Biiee a of September, our Ma- 
gistrates were chosen, and the event 
wat celebrated in the evening, (in the 
great room of the Waterloo Tavern, ) 
st.asumptuous dinner. The enter- 
tainment was highly creditable to our 
friend Charlie, though he took a little 
longer time in setting down the ices 
of the desert than he should have 
done. We could ‘have dispensed with 
the ceremony of having every dish for 
ea Eindred guests set upon the table 
his own particular hands, even al- 
)it was. intended to mark his 
patriotic and profound respect for the 


_ the great charm of the evening 
was the singular sense, urbanity,’ 
and taste of Mr | ieo-wse (now cho- 
sen a@ second time Lord Provost,) in 
the short speeches with which he in- 
troduced the different standing toasts. 
We were exceedingly delighted at the 
felicity with which he pointed out the 
jar virtues and merits of the in- 

ividuals who had’ claims on the ap- 
om of their country, and the skil- 
tact with which he avoided every 
thing that might have impaired the 
harmony of the company, while he 
and decidedly maintained the 

itical partialities of our own friends. 
We were also particularly gratified by 
the unaffected manner in which the 
two sons of the late Chief Baron 
thanked the company for the distinc- 
tion with which theis father’s memory 
and:their family were regarded by the 
citizens of Edinburgh: It is impossi- 
ble indeed to deny the possession of 
great talents and many virtues to a fa- 
tily who have so held the most 
ished place inthe public affec- 
tions of their native town. Altogether, 
the entertainment of the evening was 
of a superior kind, and worthy in every 


he phe ft od? oe howollg 
THE, GOOD TOWN,” ., . 
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IATL yl) Mt worn 
respect of a metropolis that boasts 
being one of the most enlightened ’ 
Europ } : SMegoW a7 { 

10 wen: however, to’ be 
that such a civic festival should have 
been held in a tavern ; ‘and ‘we heard 


ug : y to 
the fostering‘of national feelings ; even 
national prejudices should be cherish 
ed at such solemnities, and it is on 
this aceount that the Parliament House 
po sage me been the'seene of the city 
‘many ; of 
associated with bomyomn ‘ot 
the Hall, the recollections of In 
and the hallowing of movable 
ciple that would naturally be produced 
by the genius of the place, all combine 
as so many reasons “to’ make ‘us wish 
that the Magistrates would hold thei 
annual festival in that fine monument 
of the ancient independence of Sedt< 
ene vad ‘this 
ppt be vn co ~ ~ What other 
9 in 3 can so approprt id te 
for the celebration of those. Scottish 
remembrances, which aré ‘necessaril 
Pay sy at'a . calculated, bot 
by the occasion a guests; to par- 
take '4n eae map am ped.) 


‘island, ate’ analogous 
to the distribution of rewards at’ the 


Olympic Games of uify—at then; 
the oni isd the laralgtanaped 
out and shewn forth, adorned with 
their merits, and by the measure of 
applause bestowed ‘at the' mention of 
their names, they are ‘enabled ae 
preciate the estimation, in which their 
characters are held among their fellow 
countrymen. ‘Prades 
But the bad taste of the corporation. 
of Edinburgh is not confined to hold- 
ing their banquets in a tavern. ''The 
appointments of the magistracy are all 
ally mean. While many of the 
rate towns, both im *Engla 
and Ireland, have splendid sh- 
ments for their mayors, all the ex 
hibition of the Lord Provost of the 
capital of Seotland consists of-a mar- 
rowless B a of gilded lamps 
before the door’ of his private re 
sidence in Charlotte it is 





The Good Town. 


said he is allowed a thousand pounds 
a-year for the expences of the office : 
it may bese ;~bat we have heard that 
the citizens of the black 


without our special 

onder? . For surely, saving and ex 
ing there is no other 

town under obligations to exhi- 
bit, her chief magistrate, with ap- 


5 


splendour, as the ancient 
the oldest of all the British 


: 


ef 


where the sittings of the 
held, and in thera, on all 
Oreasions, the 
4 — Lord Provost ‘should’ 
already said, should ‘be: 
wWe: wank eeu ‘oskdlagg 
ew 
mend the hint of our ingenious ‘eqs 
—- Mr Christopher €c 1 
wit respect to @ state-coachy §ij 
gravely considered, though we diy 
prove entirely of his Tontinesghaas 
of sending our Provost to dwell wit 
from the centre of Auld Reekie. 
any thing, for example, bemoretid 
lous than a batch: of ¢ well’ 
perhaps gouty gentlemen, ‘stray 
against the wind, and grinningag: 
would bite off the nose of B 
deavouring to make their way 
the door of an inn, to give'the’ 
of the city to some renowned or! 
trious character. The /p 
a such honours—the’ 


Oni asi 


vious 2: 


ae 2: 


the most flattering) is toig 
Vite the personage oh whom itis i 
tended to be conferred, to:iméet thy 


ignificence: magistrates ; but if’ ci 
ments... But, | der this inconvenient, as was! 
we would beg to lay it down as a when Prince Esterhazy was Tati) 


principle, that ALL PUBLIC OFFICERS 
SHOULD, IN THEIR OFFICES, BE 
APPROPRIATELY MAINTAINED, and 
a judicious economy would 

2 lia res 
quisite to the dignity of the. provost, 
and the ministration to the personal 
pomposity or vanity of the individual 
occupying the station. Nothing, in 
our opinion, can, for example, be 
more absurd than the vulgar ostenta-~ 
i of the Mansion-house of London, 
where, for a 5 every. year, some 
t oe poses family 


here, then, and in such cases, 
vost, with suitable officers; 
and ensigns of authority; should 
enabled to represent the rank audid 
nity of the city. ‘It is,: we areawany 
not very easy to fe 


many minds on s 
our well-known free and 
style had never a more suitable to 
and although many wise, many‘ 
ed, &c. bodies of gentlemen! ha 
— —- — with mt 
vity of cit es, the gingér 
entel, and the big bellies 


men and Bailies,: the © 
homage paid in all ages to tho 
vested with the trappings of’ 
grandeur, is a moral demonstration 
that the decorations of office are agnéé 
able to the common. sense. of mai 
kind. The great object is, totak 
that they are in unison with 
and spirit of the age im whieh’ th 
ye But when once . 

ey ought to be preserved in’ 

ick state, as consccrated things” 

The cause which essentially 
buted to denude: the pf 
—— of their ancient costt 
and municipal pomp, was ut é 
ly the removal of thé court to Bag? 

12 


are afflicted with the necessity of mi- 
icking the style and manners of the 
ity. we would therefore 
reoommend a Mansion-house to 
ided for the Lord Provost, we must 
to be understood not to mean a 
residence, but only a proper place 
strangers, or pita 
courtesies to his fellow-citizens and 
assistants in the magistracy,—courte- 
sies which constitute no inconsidera- 
ble portion of his public duty. For 
this purpose, it occurs to us, that, 
splendid suite of apartments might be 
easily constructed within the same pile 





Tid Gost Toh. 


aa ' a hionarch bontifitied to 
: Bigg Hinve no io ae ube, 


' Bra 7 the fabio eulte, 2 
whi so tnanly of our esteemed friends 
1 ; i Pi in constant mourning 
r some hanged or other, we 
hould have seen apparelled as 
i the days of Provost Maccalzean 
he Town-council entertained 
Sucen Mary; namely, ih coats of 
sk velvet; doublets of crimson. sa- 
in a ae of the same colour ; for 


rounci which the magi- 
rate ah it pina to wear coats of 
lick velvet, (and in consideration 
hereof, ten pounds Sterling were or- 
tired 10 be paid to each of the Bailies, 
Nean.of Guild, and Lord Treasurer, 
yearly,) to have been a corrupt job of 
node meracy. And we beg, b 
the way, to know if the said ten pounds 
continue to be still regularly paid ;— 
fs, where are all the velvet coats? 
The Provost is the only, one we have 
ever seen SO area et the Re- 
mets look to this. 
: oe the protebilty ¢ of 
; ng, we would ad- 
fr Arbuthnot, and his friends in 


: ‘Magistracy, to imitate their wor~ 


predeces sors in Queen vit Adagrntg 

n a forthwith equip themselves ac- 

cordingly, in order to give his Majes 

he notion of the o en time of t 

Big most ancient dom. 

Dut alas! Scotland has survived her 
... When the King comes, where 
me pet him? We shudder to 

squalour and misery that 
Pole their e faces and dirty 

n hands into the most revered re+ 
of the palais. What an avenue 
the pass to the well-sung towers 
ats od, in his descent by the 


There eof heard the notes of infant 
é Me shor, thick wb, loud scream, atid 
shriller 


Bw en ye, vex your dhikdren 80? 
yt some eat, some cack against 


% apd they crouchen low, for bread 
and butter call. 
And: vee droken ‘pavement; here and 
ere 
ae many a stinking sprat and herring 
ie; 


And brandy and tobaceo is near, 
/ And hens, and “ye 
ing by.” 


Pore. 
Vou. X. 


“Chapel. Royal 


dogs, and hogs, ate feed-. of an 


, Bailies and Deacons 4 

aaa, 44 to work instantly. 
all your shovels, barrows, atid mH 
be put in re tisition. Ciiunaediaure 
of Po: ae, Whi, Tories, and 
up and at it. you should 
drink for’a thonth; wash thé causewi 
Seize every notturnal vase, boyne, 
and crock, or by whatever other tie 
they may be known; and instead of 
the Flowers’ of Edinburgh, let them 
be filled with earth, atid planted with 
fragrant shrubs and odoriferous balitis, 
and placed in rows, from the Tron 
Kirk to the Abbé , to subdue the 
irremediable od e breath of 
abomination; that ‘atts the air from 
every wall and corner round the dé 
filed and deserted home of royalty, 

But tiongh the aS een of Eds 
inburgh do th ever so well, 
what is to be dénié with the paldice it. 
self? Had it been thé peri kth 
private nobleman,, instend of of belongtn 
to the crown, is it probable ‘tee Th fine 
& mansion would haye been aJlowéd’ 
sink into such absolute decay? We kfidw 
hot how the Dukes of Hamilton have 
been able to reconcile to their horiou?, 
as men, the ect and ruin which, 
without temois tance, tliey have it- 
lowed to fall upon this venerable arid ini- 
brett edificé, the more é&pecially, as 
is is still required for several go 


e election of the 
of ve Scotland i ~ _ ns there, dnd the 


e place go thie 
Knights of the hte cdfi done be 
installed. It is indeed inconctivable, 


how the royal residences of Scotland, 
from Duns imt i 
tiquity, to Linli 
house, should have been allowed to 
~ et ruin—the ee in ee 
when t ation of it t not 
only have Seiiocnibte ble to the coun- 
try, bit a oureé of wealth and of pl 
sure to the metropolis. ‘The ay alas of 
Holyroodh Lig ye Rag aS 

ue, and, with v e tebe, 
the: cliffs and ths ahameahic 
have been 80 ich with trees, 
the King’s Park would have isbihe 
one of the finest walks that the vici« 
nity of any city could boast of ;—as ‘it 
is, pre that is not actuated by 
met motive of necessity, or 
uarian curiosity, can ks te 
Lo of TOO 5 





desolate, wild, and melancholy. We 
have often wondered that the spi- 
rited boys of the High School have 
never thought of layin out some of 
their pocket-money in buying hazel- 
nuts to t the Salisbury C 
The speculation would redound to the 
infinite profit of their successors ; and 
by so simple a process as occasionally 
throwing a few handfulls of forest- 
tree aa down the steeps, they might 
clothe those naked rocks, and create a 
woody and picturesque effect, of which 
the finest landscape painters only dream 
in their most poetical moods. It is, 
however, of no use to talk or to sug- 
gest on this subject, while those whose 
i dpa och a all that may be 
said, are seemingly alike insensible to 
the ancient renown and modern glo 
of their country ;—who .move as if 
they felt not the inspiring influence of 
wed places, and were incredulous 
to the power of that solemn and af- 
fecting genius which presides over the 
ancestral abodes of chivalry and pa- 
triotism. 

And here we take liberty to con- 
trovert a notion that seems some- 
how to have got into circulation, that 
** the town” shall not be able to 
give the King such a welcome as he 
received in Dublin. . Certainly, if an 
attempt is made to follow modern de- 
vices, the thing will be a failure ; but 
if we revert to the ancient customs of 
the kingdom, the Scots will beat the 
Irish out and out. Nothing, for ex- 
ample, in the King’s public entry in- 
to Dublin could compare with a revi- 
val, but in a modern taste, of the an- 
cient weapon-shawing *, for the occa- 
sion ; wae would sere Ss effect of 
turning attention of the le 
from radical nonsense, and of fs 
them emulous in loyalty. With this 
view, we would therefore recommend 
to the deacons of the trades, and 

_the heads of other public bodies, to 
* begin, as soon as the period is ascer- 
tained when his Majesty is likely to 
come, to provide themselves with ban- 
ners, and a riate ensigns of their 
crafts and professions, to march in 

ion before the King. The very 
ynterest which such an occupation 
‘would give to the minds of the multi- 
tude, could not fail to cure thousands 


of those afflicted with. the Re 

distemper. The result, merely ag, 
povaer 24 would be one of the fines 
imaginable. It would, besides, sf 
ford the people an. opportunity § 
seeing the King, in his. state, 
monarch, in some approptiags 


cony, rendering the procession, ‘as j 
were, a levee holden to recei é th 
homage of the hardy and industridyy, 
Those who saw the King proclaitne 
will easily form some idea, the 

a faint one, of the magnificent pageant 
which we contemplate. Let them stip 
pose, for a moment, the fronts off 
stupendous houses of the High Streg 
all decorated with garlands and grea 
boughs, and the windows filled wi 


rs 
Ss 


beauty,—the balcony in front ¢ . 
Royal Exchange occupied by 
cians, and the King, attended by 
great officers and the magistrate 
seated on an elevated platform ij 
front of the Cathedral, commanditi 
a view of the street to the Palag 
Let them then paint to themselvg 
the pavement, thronged with cor 
spectators, and the array of the ¢ 
zens, glorious with wavi 

and banners, ascending to the foot of 
the royal platform, then defiling i 
the Lawnmarket, and counter-mafth 
ing by the Parliament-Close } ck in 
the High- Street, with the clangour's 
all accorded instruments Of ‘sound, 
mingled with the shouts and acclam 
tions of the people, and they 1 nu tt 
convinced, that neither Dublin, i 
any other town in Europe, cant pr 
duce such a spéctacle as that wi 
which the loyal inhabitants of “4 
good town” might verify to their King 
their just right to that venerable § 
pellation. Let Sir Patrick Wal 
marshall as he may the decorated @ 
ders and ranks of nobility and knight 
hood, and Sir John Sinclair get 
the Highlanders, in all their tar 
that the mountains of the North 
send forth, we will stake our erutd 
which we cannot move without, thit 
a procession of the honest reer 4 
crafts of Edinburgh, closing witht 
time-honoured pageantry of King 
Crispin, will present a scene of p 
lar splendour, unexampled in thé al 
nals of all similar shows and procé- 
sions. 


f 





* We do not mean, that the revival of the weapon-shawing should extend beyond 


the different 


and citizens nmstering in their best, and forming a 


' marshalled array, to give his Majesty some idea of their numbers and respectability. 
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* Dear CuRiSTOPHER, 
~“T was some time ago looking over 
in old theological work, which, ainon, 
many other curious things, expatia 
considerably on the merits of the old 
Scholastic Doctors, and dwelt much 
on their several titles—such as Jrre- 
abilis, Ponderosus, Subtilis, Pro- 
ndus, and twenty others of equal ce- 
rity and import. But what the au- 
thor seemed particularly to take de- 
light in, and indeed what gave me the 
mreatest pleasure, was the collection of 
eer ai erent epitaphs and celebrated 
sayings, anid the concentrating in one 
place so many quaintly-devised and 
crabbed imens of the distorted in- 
ity of those ages, I could not help 
j , itt, how amusing it must 
have been to behold one of these worth- 
ies, Tostatus for instance, of whom it 
ra id — 
Hic stupor est mundi, qui scibile, discutit 
_ |) Omne, 


cated at. work, in an easy-chair, with 
his doctor's cap pushed on one side of 
his head,—his cloak thrown backwards 
i. absolute sweating through excess 
of. thought,—his. left hand pulling 
strongly his long grey beard, —his en 
stuck for a moment in his inky girdle, 
rg ba hand scratching the side of 
his head,—his feet strikin spicy 
2 the ground,—and his ong, 

, swarthy sour face contracted into 

&s many wrinkles as your own round, 
fat, ruddy, good-humoured phiz would 
doubtless be seen forced into, in a fit 
of the rheumatism, if the mysterious 
veil which encotmpasseth it did not 
hide its features from mortal eyes.— 
Would not you laugh downright at 
seeing him in this curious situation ? 
Lam sure ou would, Kitt, notwith- 
sta you may say about huma- 
nity, &. But if you knew that all his 
travail would be set at nought,—that 
immense turmoil would be of no 
avail,—that the productions of his pen, 
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which now reposes in’ his le, (un- 
till suddenly pulled forth pos Rc 
ingenious thought when arrived at ma- 
turity,) would sink into everlasting 
oblivion, I am sure your- kind heart, 
far from indulging in mirth, would 
melt with grief on the occasion. At 
least mine would. It is with these 
feelings you must consider this letter, 
which is an attempt to rescue from’ 
forgetfulness some of the effusions a-. 
foresaid, by sending them to. you. I 
am sure the ingenious writers’ will 
bounce with joy, when from the si- 
lent tomb they hear your mellow voice 
ordering Ebony to imprint their lays, 
and will cry out, in classic chorus, 
through the clay-cold caverns of the 
earth,— 

Ecce, vir Septentrionalis 

Extitit homo specialis, 

Bonus homo validé ! 

Suo nam mandavit ore 

Nostras res imprimatori, 

Bona habeat ! 


which classic and appropriate chorus 
may be Englished thus, with equal 
elegance :— 


Behold ! the mightie man, Kitt Northe, 
Hath shewn himselfe of speciale worthe, 
A goodlie man indeede ; 

For with his owne mouthe he hath told, 
Our verses that his prynter bolde 
Should ’prynte: (welle may he feede !) 


Already art thou’ celebrated on the 
earth by millions, and above the earth, 
in the garrets‘of hundreds. Be it your 
study now, to be celebrated and ho- 
noured under the earth,’ as infallibly 
thou shalst, by giving light to the pro- 
ductions of its inhabitants. But, be- 
sides these considerations of glory and 
homanity, they are really so curious in 
themselves as to deserve your notice, 
as you will perceive ag few follow- 
ing imens. The first I give you is 
on Alexander Alensis, the celebrated 
Doctor Irrefragabilis. Here it is:— 


Conditur hoc tumulo, famam sortitus abundé 
Gloria Doctorum, decus et flos’ Philosophorum, 


Auctor scriptorum vir 


Alexander variorum. 


Inclitus Anglorum fuit Archilevita, sed horum 
Spretor cunctorum, fratrum collega minorum 
actus egenorum, fit Doctor primus eorum. 
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What beauty !—What’s your epitaph 
on Sir D. nelly to this >What 
a estic succession of orwms! not 
to compliment to 


speak of the 

our Southron fri in the second 

Tass line. How the writer must have 

wi to make out these verses! I 

gpg bp nirays Alga 
as a myse 

Eee iney Se bated in oy $; 


** Auetor scriptorum vir Alexander variorum !” 


Ei 
g 


modern nick-nacks are no- 
to this! Lost in admiration as 
btless are, at the above speci- 

, the next will far outdo both it, 
all I ever read, in quaint- 


* Petrus eram, 


y 


ERE 


What do you say to that, Kitt? Asa 
farthing rush-light, in the hands of 
an ancient maiden, yields to thebright- 
ness of the mid-day sun,—as the nar- 
row defile of Faulkner’s Lane, in our 
lordly city, is inferior to the spacious 
area of the Parade,—as the | pages 
of ie eect ty —. before t - of 
Blackwood’s as ‘ore a parchi 

fire,* so does every other epita hag 
pear nought, when compared with the 
perfect mr fess have just read. Not 
a member of the sentence but contains 
apoint. “ Petrus eram quem petra 
tegit.” Which of your now-a-day 
scribblers would ever hit on such a 
thought? But, aboye all, “ dictus- 
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but I must fairly yield-to him dp dhe) 
ingenuity with which he s e 
= that = succession of . 
ences. at can be finer 
third line, when, after hederal aa 
our expectation to the highest by his 
encomiums in the two p 
ses, he suddenly and subli Y dee 
clares who the subject of them is;— ” 








ness, conceit, and moral instruc 
It is written on Peter Comestog, : 
his surname, ) the author of “ Hist, 
ria Scholastica.” Read and admi 


Pet mem petra tegit, dictusque Comestor, fu 
Nunc comedor . Viet dowel, nec cesso docere ‘ ng 
Mortuus: ut dicat qui me videt incineratum, 

Quod gumus, iste fuit, erimus quandoque quod hic est.” 


que Comestor, nunc comedar;”” 
a sublime idea of retribution does 
this contain. He who was called Bat. 
er, (and, haply, for a good reason,) 
now eaten,—by the worms, rats, 
Also the continuance of his Doetorship 
in the graye, and the lecture he thenes 
delivers to the world. Ah! 
are gone by when such things ¢ 
be written. As for these degene 
lays—Alas! I fear I ned afely ¢ 
any one to match these lines, W 
the gauntlet being taken up 
ceive I have not paper for much 
but I must give you one on a coupily 
man, either of yours or mine, it ish 
to say which, but he is ie 










Richardus a Sto. Victore Scotus. “ages 
Moribus, ingenio, doctnina clarus et arte can 
Pulvereo hic tegeris, docte Richarde, situ Ate 
Quem tellus genuit felici Scotica partu M3 
Nune foret in gremio Gallica terra suo, ; og 
Nil tibi Parca ferox nocuit, que stamina parva i008 
Tempore tracta gravi rupit acerya manu : aen 


Plurima namque tui superant monumenta laboris, r 
Que tibi perpetuum sint paritura decus, Gils 
Segienien cere eseies mors petit edes, ; 
Bic propero nimis it sub pia tecta gradu. , 


Although same of your very classic readers will probably admire this 
than any of the others, yet I must beg leave to differ with them. 
the concetti in the two fitst of those epitaphs? Besides, 


> sik 






I think ‘thet 


though in the fourth couplet it is prophesied that his writings. will 


tain for him immortal fame, it will be to your mention of his epitaph 


= 





‘af 


* A fact. 


New 
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e, my dear Kitt, wi 
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ion. of it in this his native count 
some advice of a contemporary 
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hich will be of use to you this cold weather, and may pints your catch. 
be cold, which would be of great detriment to one of oH, rheumatic ten 


Mensibus R atis ne super lapidem sedeatis. 
Never sit on a stone in a month that has an r in it, 
Yours, &c. 


James Dap. Couey. . 





Tisauep from Seotland for Quebec, 
in the beginning of summer, and had 
a great number of emigrants as fellow- 

Bein, of ‘the lower 


i hey osu the steerage, which 
was ‘divided into various small com- 
ios thatdifferent families might 


ted from each rome At first 
arrangement seemed unn 
‘s one evinced the utmost pee 
‘towards his neighbours,—novelty 
situation having created a commu- 
‘of feeling among people who had 
bo connexion or uaintance with 
each other. Most of the emigrants 
were natives of Scotland ; but the new 
serra in which they found 


laced seemed to divest 

of of their natural caution 

; they first came 
or yee conversed freely about 
jvate affairs, confided 1 each 
causes that had respectively 


wed them to leave home, and mu- 
( to use their endeavours 










alleviate soa Aig vl etincoer and un- 
orts which they expected to en- 
Te turing the rf age. Those who 
most afflicted ¢ leaving their na- 
tive country, employed themselves in 
oro ye the appiness which they 
would await them on the 
side of the Atlantic, while some, 
Man gearenily cared hetlesbout home, 
thout intermission of the ari- 
cana they had suffered when quitting 
All idea of danger see to be 
cpap artaey oly bgt one, and 
ies, and favour- 
winds” sae “talked of, arid lock- 
to, as the inseparable at- 

nts of a sea voyage. 
two days after we had put to 
ie weather was bright gpd pean 
e waves scarci y Toc our 
y Pe glided‘ slowly down the 
of Cant and Weichert the 


Highland hill 


: Te 






e. 
hills Fising in majestic suc- 
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cession on each side of us, and gradue 
ally fading into undefined masses as 
we receded from them. The emi- 
grants remained almost constan tly 
upon deck. Men, women, and 
dren, loitered about ischously, 
in a state of indolent good humour, 
and made remarks upon every thing 
they saw. Some pointed to 1 
lar hills, telling their names, a ation 
seribing the pire near ya 
welt upon the advantages 
fo ok ta leaving home, and 
of the wealth, influence, and 
wy of thelr Phhes or Lilet te tw 
who a red to have weight: eo 
for not talking about + hele loot 
wandered among the various 
and listened carelessly | to 
passing. One man ae a | 
of tem Bex brag “ which som 
possessing a small wor! c 
of ordi aaneibe He™ 
self in an elevated situa uve 
casionally read such portions 0 “ 
book as were best calculated to 
the admiration and reve eho ay 
those around bim., Many began ‘to 
consider him aperféct oracle, and when 
any dispute took place about tthe new 
country to which we were hastenin; 
it was invariably referred. to his: 
sion. An old woman and her daugh- 
ter assumed the lead in the female 
circles. They enuinerated the dis- 
bles of a sea voyage ; lamented 
that ag fl ore not become cabin pas- 
sengers ; there was no oné on 
board im whom they could associ- 
ate; and made many allusions to the 
terrors and anxietles which the oe 
lieved their friends would 
their account. ‘Their auditors ie 
a to a vite ae inte 
tion ; ‘for every 0 
let his ndigtibots cit tht the Bon 
tive 


tensions and 
a adie ight be the bebe al 


aime 


th 
at 


Hot 
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to form a correct estimate of what they 

' really were, and likewise attain some 
know of the different persons with 
whom circumstances had placed him 
in such close contact. 

On the evening of the second day, 
most of the emigrants appeared to 
think that they had already had large 
experience of a sea life, and that no- 
thing worse than the ‘past was to be 
feared or antici -.Some_ affected 
to talk knowingly of nautical affairs ; 
while others ridiculed all idea of dan- 
ger, and expressed a wish that a storm 

ight s arise, and afford them 
evidence of the erated accounts 
which they belieyed sailors usually 
gave of the perils and terrors of tem- 

tuous weather. The wind had been 
gentle and baffling, all the afternoon ; 
ut, towards sun-set it freshened and 
blew. a steady breeze. A sinall sea 
soon got up, and our vessel, being un- 
der-easy sail, began to pitch and roll 
about alittle. At first, the emigrants 
walked backwards and forwards un- 
steadily, and often caught hold of the 
uypes that hung within reach ; but, 
after a little time, most of them stop- 
» and leaned upon the bulwarks. 
conversation gradually became 
broken and disjointed—those who had 
n the most:conspicuous part in it 

id least, and total silence soon en- 
sued. Every one looked scrutinizingly 
into the face of his. neighbour, but 
‘Seemed averse to undergo a similar in- 
spection himself. The groups that 
had covered the deck slowly dispersed, 
and those who composed them could 
be seen stealing away one by one, and 
cautiously descending into the steerage. 
Before the night was far advanced, all 
were in their births except the sea- 
men. oC 

The wind continued to increase in 
violence, and next morning it blew 
hard, and there was a heavy sea and a 
good deal of rain. A few of the emi- 
grants, who had ventured out of the 
steerage, were Granites sheng the deck 
on all fours, with looks of alarm and 
anxiety. One man ventured to ask the 
mate, if he had ever seen such weather 
before ; and the latter gave a signifi- 


carit look, and .said, he hoped not to 
‘meet with such again ; but, that God 
was merciful, and, for his part, he ne- 
_ver despaired as as the planks of 
the vessel kept - This reply 
was listened to with dismay by all who 


heard it ; and several immediately went 
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at a loss what to think, and viewed @ 


“benefit of their health. This e3 P na 































below, and informed their compar 
that we were in imminent dang 
a moment the stec bere ; 
of tumult and confusion ; parents 
heard calling their children aig 
nn ; = old women asked for thei 
Bibles ; the young ones sought cong 
lation from Ther” husbands ; praya 
and ejaculations were mingled 
inquiries which the questioners see 
ed almost afraid to have anseal, 
messengers were sent upon deck at 
tervals, to ascertain the state of 
weather ; and some proposed that they 
should petition the Captain tp 
sail for the nearest harbour. '” 
The mate distributed the pro 
among the emigrants ih morning 
after breakfast, and when the time fir 
doing this arrived, he made th 
men bring the casks of beef and fg 
upon deck, and likewise a latge pair 
scales to weigh out the rations. "Ty 
noise produced by these arrangemen 
made the people ‘below concet if 


the crew were in the act of putting out 
the boats, and’ that the ship was img 
sinking state, Next moment confi 

their fears, for the mate és led dove 
the gangway, “All hands upon deck! 
Males and females, and out en a 
children, began to ascend the staih 
with furious haste, and the. steer 
was soon completely deserted. Ty 
all rushed towards the bulwarks,sttu 
gling to get.as.néar them as possil 
that they might have an early opp 
tunity of embarking in the boats.. 

when their agitation had a little sb 
‘sided, and whes they saw. the : ma 
standing between two casks, and cod 
weighing out theirrations, they see 





another with a mingled oan ssion 0 
shame and apprehension, ‘The laughte 
of the seamen soon made them suspec 
that they had been imposed upd nb 
imagination ; and the mate bid thet 
advance to receive their respective a 
lowances, saying, it was not like 
vessel would go to the bottom tillaf 

dinner, and declaring, that the pall 
he had occasioned was for the purpd 
of bringing them’ upon or & 


tion restored tranquillity, and eyet 
one good-humou 


ly bore the ma 
of his neighbours, use. he ‘¢ 


retort upon them whenever he chot 

In the course of the day, .the' wi 
became more moderate, and we ente 
tained hopes of soon having fine we 






























+t respec tive. 

pitted, though the ‘evidently were 
at eo cheerful and confident as when 

Pret set. sail. But, towards the af- 

son, the increasing violence of the 
ind interrupted their recreations, and 
+ was not long before we had a strong 
gile from the west, which reduced us 
to our courses. The sea ran so high, 
at the Captain took the helm ; and 
assengers, on seeing this, thought 
things had come to the worst, and 
manifested strong symptoms of terror 
and ir. Our ship pitched and 
ber yery much, and they could 
idly stand without support ; but, 
Gtheless, seemed unwilling to go 
below. The crew, being employed 
almost everywhere, hurried backwards 
and forwards, pushing them unceremo- 
i from side to side, and answer- 
theif questions and exclamations 
oaths and looks of derision. At 
last a wave broke over the vessel, and 
they all, as if under one impulse, de- 
scended into the steerage ; the gang- 
way hatch of which was immediately 
closed above them. 

‘Asevere attack of sea-sickness obli- 
ged me to retire to my birth, which 
was by a thin partition only 
ag : ! ewe where all the vag 
iy. t repose in vain, The 
tile sptinst the vessel with dread- 
fal'noise, and made her timbers creak 

ver from one end to the other ; 

and during the short intervals of ex- 
ternal quietness that sometimes occur- 
red, my ears were filled with the moans, 
8, and complaints of those who 

L the steerage. Much tumult, 
amxiety, and confusion, seemed to pre- 

vail among them ; and every time the 

tip rolled more violently than usual, 

a host of ejaculations, shrieks, and 
‘creams, burst from the mouths of 
ten, women, and children ; while the 
tolling of casks, the crashing of earthen 
‘Ware, and the ndise of articles of fur- 
nitute tossing from side to side, com- 
pee the discordant and terrifying 

bination of sounds. , 

‘While listening to the clamours 

rae prevatien on all sides, the mate 
the cabin, and informed me 

that a man had fallen down the gang- 
A cae was nwt I a 

my sea ess, and rose 

from aay birth ind song to his relief. 
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On reaching th 


“ steerage, T found m =, 
 self'in the midst of secne that Wag 


eqitally ludicrous and distressing ; all 
the emigrants occtipied their reepective 
compartments, many of which were so 
crowded that their ‘inmates actu 

lay upon one another ; and each, at 
the same time, in his para f Peod ray 
his‘ place, totally on the com- 
fort and convenience of his neighbours, 
and extended his legs and arms where- 
ever he thought fit. As often as: the 
motion of the vessel indicated that she 
was on the point of rolling violently, a 
general commotion took place among 
the emigrants—some clung to any ob- 
jects that were within reach—others 
stretched themselves along the floor, 
and a third set tried to resist the anti- 
cipated shock by wedging themselves 
closely together. However, notwith- 
standing ‘all these precautions, a sud- 
den heave of the ship often dislodged 
whole families from their births, and 
hurled them headlong among their 
companions, who lay on the opposite 
side. ‘Then screams, complaints, and 
exclamations of dismay, were exchan- 
ged by both parties, while the intruders 
crawled cautiously back to their former 
quarters, and began to fortify them- 
selves against the recurrence of a simi- 
lar accident. The pale countenances, 
dejected looks, and tremulous motions 
of the different groups in thes 4 
were strikingly op to the y 
complexions, confident deportments. 

and robust gestures, which they had 
exhibited when they first came on 
board. The ardour of enterprize was 
completely ste and many of them 
inveighed bitterly against emigration, 
and vowed that if they could but once 
reach home, they would rather starve 
there than again endanger their lives 
by making a voyage to a foreign land. 
I cbserved one man s ing back- 
wardsand forwards, with hands 
and eyes full of tears. He said he had 
left a wife and five children on shore, 
and was certain they would think we 
were all in the bottom of the sea; for 
a wind much less violent than that 
which now around us, had once 
blown down three stacks of chimneys 
in his native place. An old woman, 
whom some one was attempting to 
console with the hopes of ‘favourable 
weather, ts that it mattered little 
to her how things went, for all her best 
clothes had been spoiled by the break- 
ing of a jar’of honey, which she had 


} ie feet f 


jw when it 


a 


CCR, | e, Capeais 
tao mc the ship 
apery me test 
idow, t her expe- 
ys matters taught her to 
’ unless things were differ- 
managed on board, our vessel 
7 to, pieces.. The man 
fallen down the gangway, 
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met with wo sympathy or attention, 
and I waso to some seamen 
to carry him to his birth, otherwise he 
would have been totally neg lected.— 
EES cermin. e, a 
was but y hurt, 
therefo ud ie to the care of 


re 
one of his relations, and then left the 


The gale continued without the 
least abatement, and as the violent 
eeible of the vessel rendered it im- 

ible for one to sit up, or employ 
any, way, I returned to m 
It soon after grew dark, brs | 
situgtion. ef all parties became 
doubly disagreeable and alarming. In 
the course of the evening I was start- 
ed. by loud cries, and next, moment an 
old. woman and her daughter rushed 
into the cabin, with locks of terror, 
and dropping on their knees, said that 
time would not now be long, for 
the vessel had twice been half under 
water. I at the same moment, heard 
the brine trickling down the | gangmay, 
and. consequently oa we 
shipped a sea, but en voured an oc 
moye their fears, by saying that such 
things occurred frequently, and did 
not prove the existence of danger. 
However, as they remained gm 
with. dread, I got up, an 

oh a. bottle of brandy and a 

the locker, gave the one to 

og her,and the other ee her daugh- 
Skee. to revive their spirits 

little: cordial, The} 

by nk some t to this, and the old wo- 
man was in the act of filling up a glass- 


hen an py apap a a ng of the 
an made her and her daughter slide 
may oe, bo. He. Sepaste side of 


pe ae a i moment we swung 

in a contrary direction, 

rie icy ape two were hurled 
to leeward, along with a table, several 
‘chairs, and large trunk. The noise 
was now distracting, and they increa- 


Shamil. 


x cout the daughter following ‘ 


y and sarcasm. The person next : ime 
portance, bore the appellation of Spiet, 



































pe bey 


pg eaegee eta: brandy. 


with the glass. “At ‘last, eg , 
came into colesion with ‘ 
the former, and: hit her 8 
blow that she began go ¢ 
and soon fell prostrate, on wh é bs e 
ation she was firmly pinion 
weight of a couple of chiirs th 
pened to roll above her. The C & 
now entered the cabin, Rn thes " 
before him seemed so Tudie us, 
he could not refrain from 
He ye mei meg | released z, 
man from her jeopard 9. 
ministered a liberal ‘ 
to both females, telling then th hat 
worst of the gale was over, and that we 
would soon have fine weather, v * 
soled by these assurances, eturn. 
ed to the steerage, and made the 
intelligence known there, and hay 
had hoped. for was soon realized. "Th 
wind suddenly chase? a, its d rt : 
and abated toa 2 gentle b ong 
ere, midnight, tranqui iy 
both above and below dec 
Next morning we found ours 
sweeping along under the inf = 
favourable an 


wt 4 


of the emigrants havi ecover 
from their fears and ek 
kept the deck, and beak to. digg 
their respective characters 
than they had hitherto done.’ 
son who seemed most incli 


the lead, was a man named M‘2 thur, 


and by profession a distiller, 
tall and raw boned, and had go 
very whimsical in the expression off 
countenance, and in his whole depor 
ment. He walked the deck constan 
with his hands in his pockets, ot 


ving all that passed, ‘and makingn 


marks upon it to those around 


and whoever disputed his opinions, oS 


sure to feel the weight of hi 


and was a thread-maker, 
his‘own account. He 
aman of education anc 


fortunes alone had ind 
abandon his native coun 
a passenger. > held 
were, dentin of master of 
monies on board; and sted 
points connected re coadadk. 
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whom was an individual 
asmattering of navigation and 
@uonomy, and who usually made his 


ry t in his hand. When- 
wet he saw the Captain preparing to 
téke an observation, he set about doin 
wise, and afterwards committ 
ts to paper, and remained ab- 
wired in the contemplation of them 
during some hours. He then strutted 
ee. ntially aa teLep to hie Sli 
C8 deigned to to Ow- 
vem when = dentate = 
ta what latitude we were, or how 
pend miles we had sailed within a 
eatain space of time. The old woman 
wl her daughter, who were named 
Barrel; took the lead among the females 
h board. Having resided in a small 
and been of some importance 
there, they seetned resolved to maintain 
thedignity they had once enjoyed, and 
Cy a proportionable degree of 
defétence from their fellow-passen- 
yet They usually sat near the com- 
panion, and entered into conversation 
withthe captain and mate as often as 
y offered. When they did 
s any other person, it was with 
oathey a ang and moyce 
affected to despise, and un- 
devalue all those things that astonish- 
ed amused, or interested, the other 


‘The gale of wind we‘had experien- 
ced formed a subject of conversation 
on béard for several days, and almost 

ohe expressed his opinion con- 
Ming it. . * The hand of Providence 
ed us from the ) said 

‘oid than ; * [-warrant ye best 
uilor in this ship never saw such wea- 
pda I've wr in the way of 

Aoyd’s list, and getting a notion 
eenantical affairs, but yesterday's tem+ 
pest’ beats all I’ve yet read about.”— 
“Were no accustomed to such adven- 
tutes,” returned’ anotlier of the emi- 

, * and so we thitk~ more of 
} ‘The Captain took little mere a 
r—there was a greater s 
Te his little finger than in 
Vor. X. - 








his ers, Or about the 
daresiies of ine chen people Pn 


Pera upon deck-about mid-day, impossi 


Al oases put tether." A8* Sey 


cold,~-instend of saying 


board his ship, he passed his time in 


turni — i bit bien there,” 
(pointing to the apparatus for moving 
tiller.) —*« You ‘speak without 
knowledge,” returned Mrs , “it 
it was’nt for that wheel it would be 
i ble to managethe ship.” —“Ay, 
ay, answered the first, “ I fancy the 
captaim told you 80; but I’m father 
unfond of believing thing I hear.” 
~—“ Keep your tongue in order,” eried 
Mrs Burrel ; “ have the impu- 
dence to tell me that £ speak an un~ 
trath? Well, well, I thank my stars 
the ship’s no‘under your command.” 
“If it was,” replied her  Op= 
ent, ** 1 would give you a ho 
irth.”—* T daresay that,” in 7 
Mrs Burrel ; “and I half deserve'stich 
already, for demeaning myself by ta 
king a place in the steerage—I'll be a 
cabin the next voyage J 
ef : ‘friends will never for. 
give me for disconventéncing myself in 
this fashion.” ud 
** We have at least otie comfortable 
reflection,” said Spiers, stepping for- 
ward, and raisi is voice, ** none of 
us shewed the least want of courage 
during the hour of danger.” —“ There 
was a fine shew of pale faces, thotigh,” 
observed ee Yes, becatise 
we were all sea-sick.” replied a you 
man. Sea-sick !” éeatainaed ae 
Burrel; “I don’t know what you 
mean. I wasn't sea-sick. I never was 
sea-sick in my life, and I’ve made 
ages’ before this.” —** I wish I a 
say as you do, mistress,” observed the 
old man who had'spoken first ; “ how. 
ever ill I was at the heart, I noticed 
some things that made me doubt our 
Captain’s skill. I never was on the sea 
betore, indeed, but then I’ve read 
Lloyd’s List. ‘The wind was direct a- 
head, ‘but still he kept up the sails. 
Now, what could be the t of 
that ? just to drive us back to the place 
we came from. In Fe frtnpae do should 
have taken down all his canvass, and 
cast atichor.”—** I have my doubts if 
he vould have ‘found bottom to do 
that,” said a sedate-lookitig man, who 
had not hitherto spoken. —“ It is asto- 
nishing what mistakes prevail about 
the depth of- the ry t has bottom . 
3 
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vie Bs cried Spiers. —‘“< Ay, ay, 
your, right,” returned _ M‘Arthur ; 
“but the. longest , you ever 
wound off a pirn, w *t reach it 
where we are now. —‘<, What are you 
all ing about ?” said Mrs Burrel ; 

** we've been made acquainted with 
the depth of the water every two hours 
since we set sail. Havent you seen 
the mate throw acord with a bit wood 
at.the end of it, over the ship’s side, 
and let it run off a reel till it sinks to 
the bottom ? He then draws it in and 
looks at it, and so finds out how much 
-water we have below us. The last time 
he did this I asked what the depth 
was, and he said, eight miles.” —‘* You 
are under an egregious mistake,” cried 
“the man with the quadrant ; “‘ the in- 
‘strument you mention is used for the 

urpose of ascertaining the rate of the 
ship's progress, and is denominated the 
‘log-line. It was invented about. the 

ear——" * Oh,” interrupted Mrs 

urrel, “ it’s a fine thing to have a 

eater share of lear than one’s neigh- 
Fier, or maybe impudence. I sus- 
pect the miate’s wiser than you, not- 
withstanding the whirligigs you carry 
r grandfather 
had great skill of the sea,” said an old 
woman ; “ he used to tell me that it 
was fifty miles deep in some places, 
and had mountains of salt in the bot- 
tom.”—‘ There’s nae use of speaking 
here,” exclaimed Mrs Burrel, angrily ; 

** the less some folks know, the less 
they wish to learn.” 

On the first Sunday that occurred 
after we had set sail, the weather was 
calm, sunny, and delightful. The 
emigrants strolled about the deck in 

ups, or sat in different parts of 
the vessel reading their Bibles ; and the 
seamen, having no duty to perform, 
participated in the general inactivity. 
‘About mid-day, a man who had often 
ener Bitectod my shention, came 
u the steerage, an began to 
look around him, as if desirous of as- 
certaining if all the poneneers were 
present ; he then mounted a lar, 
‘cask, and gave out a text from t 
Scriptures, and proceeded to expound 
it. A general commotion took place 
among, the emigrants, most of whom 
a too save eateaened to think 

interrupting him; however, the 
soon Became quiet again, and li ~ 
ed with undivided attention. The 
enthusiasm of the preacher became 
greater the longer he spoke, and he 


« 
dealt in a species of elo he 
was well suited. to. the peculiar 
the scene, and the novelty. of his, 
ation. Indeed, the objects. aroun 
could hardlv fail to have an; ings 
effect. On every side a silent.ang 
ruffled expanse of ocean stretehed. 
gra hovinen., ts ci y ke 
es Of pyra ~shaped...cloy 
These floated, as it were, .wpo 
verge of the sea, and received the, 
radiance of an unobscured andaly 
vertical sun, while their. se 
unchanging masses had an.aspe 
mute asention, sc: harmonized ¢ 
letely with the religious impress 
ee by the sermon which 
orator was then delivering... Thes 
sometimes rolled gone nal ide 
side, and made the. sails 
the masts, but the noise.of hiss 
not at all overpower his voice, iw 
was strong, impressive, and mea 
ous. His audience, consi of 
women, and children, sat’ or ates 
around in various gr 3 and gel 
ardent hearers hed climbed. 
rigging, that they might /have; 
view of him. After. some. 
brought forward, and 
support, a doctrine so new and-extm 
vagant, that many of the, 
began to express their disapprohati 
by significant looks and .ge 
However, he paid no regard fo-ther 
implied censures, but. continuesdtos 
fend his opinions with additio 
hemence and flueacy of languages! 
a slight heaving of the ship madeli 
lose his equilibrium, and he fell doy 
the main hatch, and was followell 
his descent by the cask upon whighl 
had stood. Its head .unfortam 
came out, and a large quantit 
dropped upon the ill-fated p 
and whitened ever of his 
completely, that his audiences 
back, and searcely knew — 
appeared upon deck again. . , 
tain, who ed sat aaa coma pall 
during the whole sermon, ed 
ately rose up, and swore he wa 
throw him overboard if he di 
pay for the flour he had. been 
means of destroying. “ Can. yea 
good without evil, when bumem 
tures are the agents?” said the pre 
er. ‘‘ I am unable to pay for Wamay 
lost, but will gladly. have itt 
py. allowances during the ¥ 
is proposal was received 


applause by the. emigrants, oy | 


6 
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: peers. ta cede er 


2 Pinan poorteriged but 
ing @ certain way ‘down the 
- the oe teens moter 
farther progress i three 
». who stood in a line OCCUR 
jall' the foot-ropes. Qn request- 
my permission to pass fe etme in- 
‘that it: wonld not be 
agreed to — ane! 
‘ottle of rum, apd was usual to 
et from each nm when he went 
tthe first time: They all declared 
y had no rum, but the seamen in- 
d-them that the Captain would 
télas much as they chose.’ Being un- 


Lowe to part with their money, they 
how to act, and began to 
yh mg the justness of the de- 


was made upon them ; how- 
cuir passengers, instead of 


ints, laughed 
attheir embarrassment, and encourag 


themilors to persist in requiring the 


tribute. mte. ‘Those who had ig- 
one pa themselves to its ex- 
would not consent to pay it, and 


ed on the shrouds, exposed to 
and taunts of the ‘Spectators 

for nearly half an hour. At 

tha breeze Sprung yh Reg cote 


ip began to emigran 


i ora hen ogre that 
to R sdope 


were Pr per 
' to descend to the deck, which 
‘soon apes woakiet the derisive 
! low-passengers. 
in which the seamen sl 
their meals, was close to the 
— vessel, and on a level with 
= hal which it was sepa- 
p wooden partition, The hold 
all, but neither the crew nor 
cow i had re — to it exe 
hatch. About 
ar we rie elt the former 
to er that they were often 
Bey ol the night by noises 
not account for, as 
place in that part of the ship 
oe stowed, and where 
possibly be. A sailor 


ed to be ‘satisfied with this 
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asserted, that one dark-morning, while 
at the-hélin, he had seen a ete 
at 
he called to the people 
who ‘were lying oe the a ‘hal? 
pee but before‘he could rouse them, 
ait Grae had vanished. Another 
sometimes heard voiees whis- 
ering g beneath him when he lay in his 
irth, but could neither tell what 
uttered, nor from whom they 
ed, , thongh he believed that og coo 
that made such noises was at least a 
fathom below the steerage floor. 

The: su alarma produced 
among the seamen by these cireum- 
Ppa was speedil speedily communicated te 

the passengers, and the subject under- 
went so much discussion, that it soon 
reached the Captain’s e: ears, He affect- 
ed to treat the matter lightly, saying, 
there was no room for g ina chip 
so crowded as ours, and at the same 
time remarked, that if the stories told 
by ‘the sailors had any foundation, 
they were to be accounted for by sup- 
posing that some of the emigrants fad 

B playing tricks upon their credu-~ 
lity. The mate, however, did = 

ation, 
and he took me ce ed stated, that 
as a strange figure m Séen.near 
the bows of the-vessel the precedi 
night, he intended ‘to watch for its re- 


3 porhears and hoped I mould Secume 


Thee twelve o'clock we took our 
station near the companion ; all the: 

igrants had to ‘their births, 
and the helmsman and five of his eom- 
rades alone remained upon deek. ‘The 
latter had laid Sliichees down ap-: 
parently half asleep, and every ¢ 
was silent except the waves, whi 
made noise en torender our voices: 
undistinguishable at the other end of 
the’ v We therefore talked with. : 
out fear of being overheard by the 
mysterious visitor whom we expected 
to see, and as our conversation turned ' 
chiefly’ upon sailors’ , mY 
companion related'a in illustra- 
tion of the subject. “ making 
three vo ‘to’ the West Indies, 
said he, Pct. ir degen 
eee, I was discharged, the 

ving changed its owners. I would 

fics cagley neal barbed Wak 
at last got myself to take 
charge of a large that iehdcon, 
laid up and during several 
years. P My duty consisted in washing 
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the spokes, ané@ 


, Getic, wall fe 


Hee 


§ 
é 


yt some of 

ing and repassing at a dis~ 
Id comme alongside dnd leave 
a One morning, when 
the hold, I observed an old rudder 
wheel lying among some rubbish. I 
took it up, and. was shocked and asto- 
nished. to find the skeleton of a man’s 
arm, 96 far ag tiie shoulder, bound to 
eae a 

deeayed, but sinews a 
remained entire, and the hand 
one of the spokes of the 
aa if in the act of steering. A 
edie ainate came over me, and I 


and went about my usual occupations ; 
however, my mind felt unsettled and 
uneasy, and I was.continually thinking 
of the human remains I had seen, and 
ing how they eould have come 
there. night that succeeded all 


this was a very bon Benes creriee one, and 
the ship being crank and indifferently 
» laboured dreadfully. I lay 
down in my birth soon after dark, but 
the more’ I tried to sleep, the less did 
: feel inclined to. do 
wild: and 


fel 
i! 


Pe 


FE 


E 


He 


but gave ites no light, 
in consequence of Phe i immense layers 
black clouds that sw. ig 

before her ; however, they sometimes. 
or a few moments, and then 

ly blazed. forth like a flash 
and shewed every object 
seoond: time this hap-. 


7 with terror, 
, andt n to sus- 
i ee ; how- 


and suilden 

He had a pale and 

nance, and kept his: pry con 

the topmasts, like a pee y 

rienced steersman ; and th } 

ed out several times, he i vr 

ged his position hor appea: 

poet my station ay e. 

yards of him, not daring 

any nearer, and became,’ a 

entranced by fear and’ bys} 

gredusly thought varie he mid 
le of a wide ocean, and scuddingg 

before a gale of wind so tren 

that the dismantled masts: 

its violence. The infost t 

seemed to swell and burst stound 

but the mysterious helrmsman beoug 

the ship safely through them all} 

when I looked astern, I sdw ievay 

— Sen me or and 

ough black clouds, tings; sa i 

per rern frowned, flashed, ead and 2 

before us. On regaining 
collection, [ found myself stand ‘ 
the very place where I had first‘ 
but the spéoted had vanished; ‘aa 
trace of him reraained. 

** I spent the next day in d 
pectation of in encountefing 
supernatural visitor ; however, PW 
agreeably disa inted, and a well 
passed away wibede 2 m . ( 
seen him, though I 
for his appearaiiie At le gale 
wind again occurred, and vee 
night arrived, Tobserved hin 
station at the helm in the same 
before, though Icould not 
from whence he came, or how 
on board. I soon had a vision’ 
tothe one already described,’ @ 
awaking from it, found yet ' 
All this took place every “night whi 
the storm lasted: You mayt be site 
rejoiced in the return of fine’We 
and subsequently. dreaded’a ‘wil 
rilson bs mitich oot 1! had toda t 

“ After this, thefear of by? ; 


One morning; while full “of” 
thoughts, I saw a boat coming't 
the ship, and’ soon’ recogh 

friend, Bill Wateti, onsa 

in company with several alothers 

They soon got alongside, and 

how I did, and were just p 


rid cont when I requested E 


board, and spend the dy wit 
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tore off his arm, and he got en: 

a aga ty 
injuries, of wl ibe anon Age 
day they got into pert, and shor 


Next 


the when every thing. was almost. 
in declined taking om 


fom, I. can tell. you all about this. bu- 
ss.--Oh that our captain were here! 
What an infernal devil !—An angel 
guldn’t have steered a whole watch in 
ch weather as we had that night !— 
But I will explain every thing, He 
proce to inform me, that, 
hous five years before, he had gone a 
in the ship we were then on 

, Immediate PF be oe 
@ beimg one a 

a, tered Contetons weather, 
every thing washed off the 

the waves. The gale conti- 

paed, t a week without intermis~ 
ag, and the seamen at length became 
exhausted that, they were 

able to do. duty. One. night, 

the vessel was scudding under 

hae poles, Henley, after steering her 
thewsual, time, gave the helm to the 


then he saw him abandoning his post, 
lperdered that he should immediate- 


they had always found great di 
in getting any one to keep her, as these 
who undertook the charge usually beg~ 
Soe mace toma tos aaa 
many weeks, they invari 
refused to give a reason for such inex 
plicable conduct.” 
Here the story. was. i 
one of the seamen who came hurriedly 
towards us, and said‘ he had been awa- 
kened by groans and loud noises, which 
seemed to from some one. be+ 
neath the place where he slept... The 
mate immediately ed a lighted 
lantern, and we all went dewn into 
the hold, and examined almost every 
part of it, without discovering any 
person, and were on the point of re+ 
turning to the deck, when the: candle 
flashed on a narrow recess between two 
rows of water-casks, and shewed a man 
sitting in it. We. started. back with 
horror at the sight of him. He was 
ale, belong Pace op and 
is countenance a frighful expresa 
sion of villainy and terror, His.clothes 
hung around. him in rags, and were 
marked with blood in several places, 
while his matted hair and disordered 
looks. combined to render. his whole 
aspect truly horrible.—“ In the name 
of Heaven !” cried the mate, ‘‘ who are: 
you ?—What do you do here?” The 
re to whom these questions were. 


to it. . Henley. protested, i 


pinat this ; however, the captain be- i 


and swore he would be 

fellow, though 

». was abliged to- 

in, his again. 

» the merciless tyrant got 
jand stood watching lest any 
relieve Henley, who soon 

140 weak that we were obliged to, 
to. the tiller wheel, that he 
not fall down, or be pitched 
However, an,immense wave. 


us a-stern, and the shock was, him 


: that he lost command of the 
Mi;-a. sudden, jerk, of. the wheel 








of another being 
jar kind, who was skulking 
eee et oe. His dress 
» and miserable, 
bloody scar upon 
This second 


e 
tei 


mate seized 
pores | it over-the +head of the first, 
him to tell where he came 
from.—** I wanted to get out to Ame= 
returned he, in a hoatse and 
ing voice ; res no —_— to 
pay my passage, so myself amon 
i ”—** And who is that behind 
you?” demanded the mate.—“ A friend 
of mine,” was the reply—“ He got on 
board in the same way as I did.”— 


<a 


F 


‘He now hastened to the cabin, and 
roused the Captain, who, as soon as he 
was made. acquainted with the affair, 
pa ee a aa com men should 

brought upon deck, where he would 
shortly attend, and oblige them to give 
an account of themselves. Meanwhile, 
the noise of our voices in the hold had 
awakened some of the emigrants. They 
easily learned the cause of the disturb- 
ance, ahd of course communicated it to 
their fellow-passengers, and the whole 
steerage was soon in a state of commo- 
tion. Both men and women got out 
of their births, and dressed themselves 
and hurried upon deck ; and before the 
Captain made his appearan 
anxious and gazing crowd had lined the 
bulwarks, and surrounded the two pri- 
soners, who surveyed the whole assem- 
blage with an expression of harden- 
ed indifference. A large lantern: was 
in such a manner as made its 
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thanked Heaven that they: 
pence a rsp 
, and co ted 

that this was the fifst time 
ever been in the same place v 
derera. 

However, when the Captain 
ed upon deck every one became 
pert ee mea eer | to 
sai e men placed 
him, he scrutinized then, from 
foot, and then asked their namies,'s 
inquired what countrymen w 
“TI am called Isaac Hurder,” 
ed the one we had first’ dise 
“and was born in Ireland.” 
name is Michael: Willans,” said 
other ; “ but I don’t know atiy 
about my native place.” — And’ 
have you lived since you came 
this vessel ?” demanded the Captain— 
“¢ Just as well as we could, please your 
honour,” returned Hurder. “Wetook 
all we found, and helped oursel¥es4 
any thing that was in the ‘way."s 
‘* Did you intend to remain ress | 
till we reached Quebec ?” re 
Captain.—“ No, ne,” replied theifay 
mer, “ we would have come: tip fem 
our hiding place, and begged ‘ 
don long ago, but we were afraid! 
so till the ship had got out of 
land ; for you might have 
shore again in the boat.”—“ And-whit 
have you to say >” eried the Captainity 
Willans, who skulked behind his¢omy 

nion ; * how came you ' 
ewe upon your cheek ies ue 
my soul be eternally damnedj’ ‘re 
turned he, “ if Hurder didn’t'givelt 
me this very night !—I ‘was 
murdered by him. When we 
came on board, we agreed to divide 
equally all the provisions that — 
our hands ; but my friend therey) 
him ! stole two biscuits to-day,/and 
refused to give me one of thems Twa 
half dead with hunger, and so resolve 
to have my share right or We. 
fought about it, and he 
the face, curse him! and 
blood, as you see;:and would ; 
ed me, hadn’t them - with a 
tern him.—But may 1-b64 
hell hoy. ioe if we don’t try another 
bout before long.”—“ Silence, ‘bratal 
wretch |” cried the Captain. | “What 
were your reasons for leaving Seotlaisd? 


a a 
. 


—answer this instant.”—“ Why; bef 
cause we couldn’t live there,” repli 
Willans.. “My friend, curse Dit 
persuaded me to go with him to Ams 
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from justice. You are either robbers, 
or forgers ; but you shall 
ape, ford asain toxdlip er you 
ivil power the moment 
Quebec ; so either look to 
or jump overboard at once: 
my sight; and, after this, 
w you come farther aft 
nm mast.” 
Captain now ordered that the 
two should be strictly watch- 
ed, and Fept separate from the other 
, and likewise bid the mate 


give them a small daily allowance of 
isi He then went down to 


sf 


; 


i 


¢ 


E 
ee 
: 


ced a discussion upon the events of 
the night, and the proceedings that 
had recently taken place in their pre- 
sence. They all seemed highly dissa- 
tisfied with the lenient treatment which 
thefelons, (as they called them,) had 
met with, and unanimously voted that 
they ought to have been thrown over- 
board the moment they were disco~ 
vered.. “I daresay the like of this 
was never heard of,” said a woman— 
“The ship is worse than a jail now— 
po ee robbed and murdered in 
our beds before morning—It’s a shame 
thabsuch vagrants should be allowed 
to dwell among Christians.”—“‘ Ay, 
—— an old man ; “‘ we've seen 
‘effect of having bad company 
among us already—What brought on 
thestorm but these two Jonahs that 
now walk at large before us? If the 
Captain had read his Bible he wouki 
have used them very differently from 
what he has done.”—“ Don’t speak 
of their usage !” exclaimed the female, 
“for it's too bad. Instead of hanging 
them, he has ordered that they should 
ren like us. Think of that! 
honest folks are obliged to pay a 

y fee for our passage, while vaga- 

mds like them across the seas 
without putting down a stiver, and 
ateserved with meat besides. Nothing 
but wickedness thrives in this world.” 
= It's aan opinion,” said a 
man who had not yet spoken, “ that 
— is no great things him- 
telf.. I suspect these two fellows are 
friends of his own in disguise, and he 
hit taken this method of smuggling 


what they should be. It’s useless to 
say much now, but I: know what I 
know—mark my words!” 
walked away with a solemn shake of 
the head, while his fell 
looked reverently after him, and ap- 
peared to suspect that he was int- 
ed with some important circumstances 
which he did not choose to communi- 
cate. OW 

The peer already mentioned, 
delivered another sermon, on the se- 
cond Sunday that occurred on beard; 
and received much applause and com~ 
— — ew auditors.. En- 
couraged by this, he: to imagine 
that he possessed — influen wincuct 
over the emigrants domi he really did; 
and accordingly presumed to inter- 
fere with their amusements, and to 
admonish them about their iniquities, 
whenever he felt inclined. They sub- 
a to — for sone wie without 
openly rebelling, but his popularit 
diminished very fast, and ouengee: 
gation often criticised his sermons 
among themselves, and occasionally 
hinted to one. another that he was no 
better than he should be. 

~— om ss when we had calm 
weather, and a tranquil sea, a young 
man came from. the with a 
violin under his arm, and proposed to 
his fellow-passengers that they should 
have a dance. .All parties agreed to 
this, and the decks being cleared as 
much as possible, a reel was soon 
formed, and the musician played a 
Scotch stra , which seemed equal- 
ly to delight the dancers and the spec~ 
tators. However, the sud- 
denly made his , and inter~ 
rupted the gaiety, by commanding the 
partakers of it to desist from a 
profane and sinful amusement, if 
valued their safety now, and: their 
happiness hereafter. This speech ex~ 
cited universal disgust and derision, 
and a lively young woman rushed 
forwards, and seizing upon the dis- 
turber of the festivity, pulled him into 
the ring, saying she was resdlved’ to 
have him for a . A loud lang’ 
broke from the bye-standers ; the fid= 
dler began to use: his bow ; several 
couples joined in the dance; and the as- 
toni offender was dragged through 
it, notwithstending his. violent resist- 
ance, amidst the shouts and excla- 
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mations of those who witnessed the 
ary at, en eg RI 
iberty, darted into steerage, 
where he remained during the whole 
of next day, but never afterwards at- 
tempted to preach before his fellow- 

On inquiry it was found 





him most, and declared that they had 
always felt convinced of his incapaci- 
ty, but were unwilling to lower him 
in the estimation of others. by saying 
so, as long as he did no harm, and 
only declaimed against sin in a gene- 
ral way. 

Meanwhile we were blessed with 
fair weather and favourable winds, 
and made rapid across the 
Atlantic. Most of the emigrants had 
become reconciled to a sea life, and 
those who. still disliked it consoled 
themselves with the prospect. of: soon 
reaching the termination of the voy- 
age. Though day after day passed in 
monotonous routine, no one seemed 
ever to wish for the arrival of the mor- 
row, experience having taught us that 

ing new was to be. anticipated or 
looked for, while we remained on 
board. In the absence of all variety, 
the most trifling circumstances acqui- 
red interest and importance. ‘lhe ap- 
pearance of a piece of sea-weed, a flock 
of birds, or a shoal of fishes, exci- 
ted the earnest attention of the pas- 
sengers, and farnished them with 
soceeptiagsnncen praedsit wen hight 
su i 3 and. it was highly 
amusing to listen to the different the- 
ories that were t forward in ex- 
Laer yrw mara enomena, by the 


-importantdi ts, as they strol- 
led about the or reclined indo- 
lently upon the he Discussions 


respecting the distance we were from 
Quebec took place every day, and, as 
the captain and mate disdained an- 
swering’any inquiries upon this point, 
the emigrants had recourse to the man 
with the quadrant, (as they called 
him,) for a solution of their difficul- 
ties. He seemed highly flattered by 
such marks of confidence, and always 
told consequentially what number of 
miles of ocean we had still to traverse, 
though his hearers, had they recollect- 
ed his previous calculations, would 
sometimes have been startled to find, 
that, according to him, we were rece- 
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ding from our place of 
stead of igs y+ 
The two men had 
themselves in the hold soon 
excite almost any attention: 
grants studiously avoided the 
er ae with — and ' 
kept near bows of the wes 
aula the day, but walked: 
-_— night, when the former 
ired to the steerage. They 
es bottom of the 
P aving been’ provided forthe 
accommodation below decks.» \\pstie 
While crossing the great bauk'g: 
Newfoundland, the weather ‘was q 
calm and fayourable, that the Captain 
resolved to lie to for a few hours; that 
we might have the pleasure of cate’ 
ing some cod. The emigrantsjithe 
moment he announced this detetmings 
tion, began to prepare their: 
tackle. Some baited small hooks aj 
tached to hair lines, others’ 
out roads and pirns, and one 
duced apocket- book full of dressed 
and asked the mate if any of ‘the 
would do. However, they were soon” 
convinced of the imefficiency of the 
angling apparatus which they had pro: 
vided, and as the tackle be 





































the ship was distributed chiefty ai 2 
the seamen, few of the emi 
an opportunity of participating in the” 


sports. But those who posse: 
means of engaging in + aaa 
most extravagant delight when*they™ 
happened to catch roe te ané a 
not allow the fish they had pulled oat 
to be mingled with those that hadbeat” 
caught by others, though the'C > eae 
informed them that a general ¢ 
of the spoil would take  place*in 
course of the day. After layingyi 
some hours, the wind began tof whey 
and we set sail. The mate thenidise ‘% 4 
tributed the fish in equal portidtit 

among the steerage passengers, ‘buf #yse 
although he sania the strictest 7 
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partiality, much dissatisfaction 
ed, and almost every one thought@s 
neighbour lad been more “libemay” 


dealt with than himself. | Comp 
and accusations were heard upom 
all day long, and the morning's’ dives’ 
sion, instead of adding to enjoy 
ment of those for whose sakes it 
projected, gave birth: to» discon 
envy, and recrimination. , 
While we were in the Gulf of ®™ 
Lawrence, the Captain and mateo 
gan to be on very bad termsi 
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requesting ission to go forward 
she —- or, in other words, 
to his situation. The Captain 
ff told. him the sooner he did so the bet- 
Aji, and, accordingly, be carried his 
tunk.frem the cabin thet very day, 
Bi wd.took up his quarters. in the steer- 


Will the passengers felt a deep inte+ 
wstin.this quarrel, for they conceived, 
{from the hints which the Captain had 
} § thrown out respecting the s who 
could prove his assertions, that their 
characters were iepionaet in it. They 
-———e rs — ~ great 
among themselves, and almost 
. J unanimous! y that the mate was 
‘gag pumocent of the crimes Jaid to his 
ee Bcbarge. The females advocated his 
ei gute With much warmth ; for his po- 
, = looks, and misfortunes, 
won their hearts completely. Some 
posed. to petition the governor in 
whenever we reached Que- 
dig: P, and 2-man, who had neither shoes 
inne “F" his-feet, nor.a hat on his head, 
buty"Fged. that a subscription should be 
yimd"F4sed. to compensate him for the loss 
his.situation. However, it was fi- 
ly ee me ee of his 
be and g uct, signed 
¥one on board, would answer he 
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prepared this document, 
or. requesting their fellow- 
. apes + mere emer under 

whom m an jection, 
“_ cept the man with dinstgunient; 
of St ™ < paper being presented him 
eb B Sgreture, said he woukl have no- 
he Vo? do mith ity moless the Jongi- 
on, X, 





soon 


pose. Several of the leading im 



















mediately searched, and several articles 
being found upon ‘them, the Captain 
had no longer any suspicion of the 
mate’s integrity, and at once Testored 
him to favour, and him to re- 
‘sume his situation, an at 
He willingly did so, and received the 
congratulations of all the emigrants, 
except those who had —— the 
Saran about his A owe-va Li oe 
said, they thought tain t 
to have <hr him Sebtumanete 
before he reinstated him in his em- 
ployment. 
When a little way above the mouth | 
of the St Lawrence, we were bevalined 
nearly a whole day within half a mile 
of a large ship. The emigraits indwl- 
ged in various ations about thé 
port she sailed from, her:place of des: 
tination, her tontiage, her érew, end 
her cargo ; and had got deeply iiivol: 
ved in hypothetical mages, when they 
saw mm be oes let down. ‘A ‘trams 
ber of men then stepped on board; and 
immediately began ‘to tow towards’ us. 
Our female passengers, on noe Ne 
descended into the steerage, but shortly 
came upon deck again, arrayed in clean 
caps,gaudy ribbons, an gowtis; 
and cndenvettel to attvact the ‘adfiii- 
ration of our expected visitors by talk« 
i a and leaning’ over 'the 
warks ; wrt roan Be 
them askance, with a repulsive, 
tinizing, and suspicions expression of 
countenatice, very often assuméd 
the Seotch 


when they are o 
the peimt of coming 














an 
strangers. ‘The soon came along- 
side, and most — ont 
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board our vessel, without salutation or 


instantly discovered this from their 
ruddy, comfortable-looking counte- 
nances, which appeared to much ad- 
vantage when ‘contrasted with the 
hard, spare, emaciated features, of the 

on bdard our ship. Nautical 
inquiries soon took place, and our vi- 


‘ceremony. ‘Phey to be Eng- 
lishmien, but aiby sSeaster teehd date 
y 


‘sitors informéd us that they were emi- 
‘grants bound for Upper Canada. ‘This 


intelligence did not appear to be much 
relished “by our nos. seats one of 
whom immediately stepped forward, 
and asked if they had any coopers in 
their party. ‘Being answered in the 


negative, he expressed great satisfac- 


tion, and said he was a cooper himself, 
and wished we be first in market. This 
speech excited a laugh, which, in some 
degree, removed the restraint that had 
ie ee 4 prevailed, and rendered 
parties more communicative. ‘The 
Englishmen were then requested to 
mention what sort of trades-people and 
mechanics they had on board their 
vessel, and the emigrants assembled 
round them, and listened anxiously to 
the agitating enumeration. When it 
ed that persons of the same 
profession were shewn to be in both 
ships, a loud laugh of derision took 
place, and a number of uplifted fingers 
Here out the unfortunate man who 
d, in a manner, encountered com- 
petitors before reaching the theatre of 
action ; but an opposite discovery af- 
forded delight to none, but the indi- 
vidual who was personally interested, 
and sneers about good fortune and 


oe mae em between those that 


The Englishmen, after having given 

a full account of themselves, and of 
their purposes and intentions, returned 
to their own vessel. At night, we got 
a fine breeze directly astern, and stood 
up the St Lawrence under all sail, 
much to the satisfaction of the emi- 
grants, who were exceedingly anxious 
ues ae — Quebec a. 

r ship ; for they supposed, that 

if she arrived aoa het passengers 
would take all the land that was to be 
granted in the vicinity of the town, 
and render it necessary for the last- 
comers to settle far away in the woods. 
It was useless to attempt to combat 
this. idea, or to state, that the ground 
destined for them lay in the interior of 
the country, for they shook their heads 


their information froma man whe 


















incredulously, and saids)th 
read books upon the subject; atid ky 
all about he's matter. 9)! > “Gem ty 
Iu the morning’ we found onway 
a considerable way up the St Lay 
the’ gradually increas gt 
which now permitted us'tol ’ 
distinct view of its banks, the quay 
we advanced. ‘The emigrants 
plated with delight, the fields 
cattle, and farm-houses, thatic 
ally presented themselves oube 
and spoke enthusiastically of 
sures of a country ‘life, and’ 
they could get ashore, 'to dritik 
and lie on the grass. ‘They’ 
quite relieved to discover that 
bitations, vegetable prod 
general appearance of € 
neither comfortless, ex ner 
revolting. ‘Their spirits got) wpyaid 
they began to anti¢ipate fhe’ 
and enjoyments which a residente ix 
such a country would be the meansof 
securing to them, and informed each 
other what particular branches: 
culture they intended chiefl 
when they had cleared = improved 
their farms, and overcome their first 
difficulties. The conversation’ ‘sen 
turned entirely upon crops, soils, aid 
manure ; and weavers, who, ‘Before 
embarking for America, had. nev 
been beyond the suburbs of m, 
talked about the management of} 
with the greatest confidenc, andigig 
gested the propriety of partiallydsites 
ducing the British system of agriel- 
ture into Canala: + ge 
We reached the harbour of Quebee 
late one afternoon, and: immediately 
dropped anchor in front of the'town. 
The emigrants gazed on the rocks, the 
tremendous battlements, the shi 
and the boats hurrying bac 
forwards, with deep ‘interest ;/while 
those who had any knowledge-of hi+ 
tory, began to talk of the celebratél 
siege at which Wolfe was —— 
pointed: out, to their admiri 
tors, in what manner they conedived 
the city might yet be takem by aniene- 
my. Others complained how nidbithe 
pects around -had. di 
them, and said, Quebec was: 
a Scotch town, and therefore notwat 
looking at. One man 
the fortifications of Reining SP 
were much stronger than | 
then saw, and this produced:a disput, 
which was interrupted by the artial 
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. ie ha acnea x) erencners 
in. a beau man 
with French. Canadians. . He:ordered 
athe to be mustered upon 
peed called them) over, that. he 
mnight ascertain if each individual an-. 
swered the description annexed to his 
namein the Custom-house list.. This 
being accomplished, the Captain desi- 
and his ~ we to om 
forward; and then explai to the 
harbour-master how +n had got in- 
to the ship without his knowledge or 
cogent’ The former bid the. mate 
detaim:them.on board until farther or- 
dgs,iand:then took leave, after his 
cewhad recived a quantity of provi-. 
sions as their usual perquisite. 
.None of the emigrants went ashore 
thetnight.: They continued walking 
the deck till a late hour, and anti- 
ing the pleasure.they would have 
in rambli » Quebec next 
morning: Montreal was the place of 
ourship’s destination, and the greater 
them meant to remain on board 
wit] we reached that.city, in. order to 
sareothe expence of going there in a 
steamboat. 


















At an early hour on the succeeding 
dayy-all the emigrants were in motion. 
The. Captain informed them. that the 
veisel, would lie at anchor for two 
days)-and that. those who chose might 
goashore and. visit. the town, provided 
they teturned on board within the time 
specified. This intelligence being pro- 
malgated, many of females and 
young:men hastened. to dress them- 
selves in their best apparel, that they 
might be ready to seeure/places in the 
ship's boat, the first time it was sent 
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ashore. But some, who, had talked 
much of the great connexions they 
had in Quebec, the letters of i uce 


tion: and recommendation were. 


provided with, and. the: flattering at- 
tentions. they e to receive when 
they delivered » seemed suddenly 


to forget all these things, and to be- 
comp alike friendless ey, are 
They never even: to visit 
city, which had once been a "¥ of 
pm ts to them, although it lay 
irectly before their eyes. Others, who 
Lastoninsbey Sesioasiinepaningea 
eir wardro m ing a respect= 
able appearance, declared. that they 
would rather remain on board, than 
wander through dusty streets, where 
nothing at all remarkable or interest- 
ing was poe seen. Pride soothed os 
pangs of di intment i e 
day, and at night envy fund 2 tele 
in the triumph of ill-nature ; for those 
who had been ashore came back weary, 
dispirited, and out of humour, and 
again, took up their abodes in the steer= 
age, and endeavoured to console them< 
selves with the hope of finding Mon- 
treal a prettier, larger, and more en- 
tertaining town than Quebec. 

I left the ship next morning, and on 
the succeeding day saw'her bear up the 
St Lawrence, under the influence of a 
favourable wind. The emigrants wa- 
ved their hats to me, and I accom 
nied my return of the salute with fer- 
vent wishes that the comforts, bless- 
ings, and advantages of the land to 
which they were. hastening, might ex- 
ceed their warmest and earliest antici- 
pations. 








Hit 
of? Bits 
os YMr Nortn, 
Witt this I send you some specimens 
oftranslation from the great Northern 
Bandi:of antiquity, whose works— 
thanks: to the fosteripg care and fa- 
therly protection of some one or other 
‘come to us in tolerable preser- 
vation ; yet whose very existence, (mi- 
rabile dictu !) is a matter of the strong- 
tst doubt: As to the authenticity of 
the works ascribed to Ossian, there is 
certainly abundant cause for scepti- 
@m.;:and from .the days of Samuel 
Johnson, down to those of Malcolm 
laing, Wordsworth, and the author 
of Waverley, it has furnished an in- 
tthaustible subject for the exhibition 
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FROM OSSIAN. 


of hypothetical conjecture and anti- 
quarian research. | But to the reader 
of poetry,—to him who loves beauti- 
ful imagery, sublime sentiment, and 
deep pathos for the corresponding feel- 
ings which they awaken in the bosem, 
wholly unconnected with ther tenden- 
cy to any particular bias, it. must be 
a matter of moonshine whether. the 
whole, or only a part, was generated 
by the son of Fingal, or if the entire 
structure was elaborated within the 
pericranium of our more modern friend, 
James n, Esq: Are the. wri« 
tings of Rowley destitute of merit, 
because we know them to be the com-< 
position of the boy Chatterton ? 
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0 . . Branslations from Ossian. 


It ia Gusious te observe: what an ef 


things, asif either age-or scarcity ought 
spadnabandincedioeens tiieign scktab 
must have. been, speom noes sau 
considered as trifling ; yet 805, 
whether iobe ona eecked Roman jr, 
ov a Queen Anne’s farthing. Aniaddi- 
tionak eclogue of Virgil would weigh. 
down, in our eyes, a whole: bale of 

» Herculaneum manuw- 
scripts, ther rolled ov unrolled ; 
so I su I have not the least 
chance-of ever being nnmbered among 
the associates of the Antiquarian So-. 


ciety. 

“Vaoriby, Mr North, the mind of man: 
isa strange thing, and a heterogeneous: 
com In. confirmation of’ this: 
particular tendency in. our nature of 
which we.are now speaking, we have: 
almest-uniformly found, that they who 
believe im the age and authenticity of 
Ossian, will award: him no lower a sta-. 
tion than. among the: Homers, Dantes, 
Miltons, and 3 whereas, 
such. as consider him.a modern fiction, 
will be contented: with nothing less: 
than. a condemnation of the whele 
mass, as: little better than rant, bom~ 
bast, and: fastian,—merely because it 
is written by: Macpherson:; as if there 


_ wasno.such thingyas sterling merit, or 


as if a-standard of real poetical excel~ 
lence. could! exist only in: the: reader’s 
imagination. 'Weremember a speech 
of Lord @hatham’s, which says, that 
‘“* youth cannot be: imputed to any 
man as a reproach ;” nor can. recent 
production, we should suppose in the 
same ,. be_ considered a_ blemish, 
(as Mr Hazlite would fain have it,) in 
any work. It is surely no fault in 
Scott, Byron, or Campbell, that they 
have not lived and been gathered to 
their fathers. some thousand years 


Vimtie haulens abi @endiom in, the: state. 
in. which; they are served! up: tous by 
Macpherson, may be cansidered ratlier 
as the raw materials.of} poetry, than as 
oe yom condensation, and 
selection : ». whieh ave requie 
site to form a finisliad’ ation. 
Dlage af lof as a 9 on 
sem of lofty. i tima- 
>» Seen, iny the: distanee, rapidly 
ifting; pemepess ys" indistinet: 
‘* The glory and. the splendoun of a 
dream,” united with its-obseurity: and 






nor civilization, nor 
wanderings, and wars, the 
nature, = passion in: its: untamed 
ewpive. ossy'stones mark ong. 
dwellings of the dead ; the wi ~ 
the wave, swells the sail, and agitates 
the forest ; and the:silence of night ix 
broken by gibbering voices, and airy 
tengues that syliable mens! names:en, 
sands, and shores, and desert wilden, 
nesses,” 

Yet, in the narration of'the advep. 
tures, and im the construction:ef the 
fables, a wonderful stretch.of iawen. 
tion is exhibited); and a methods yi. 
sible, even.in the most i ant 
inconsistent parts, which is nots lip. 
tle surprising. The Epic of iagh 
contains some of hereie beau. 
ty, which: would thrill the: bleodof s 
coward, and make hit» long tw bes 
soldier; while the Songs: of Sehne 
abound in touches of the most- deep 
and the most:artless/ pathos: 

It is strange that! Wordsworth, who 


has studied ‘so: pundly, and so sue. 
cessfully, the phi ry of the mate. 
rial world, should 2 the never-end. 


ing delineation: of! nataral: 

appearanevs in these works, the theme 
of his scepticism. as.to their authentix 
city, and: of his.non-belieft concerning 
the blind Ossian, as if} blindnesis 


not. affirmed of' Homer, and:knownd | » 


Milton. If Wordsworth has everdi 
into the poems of Blacklock~ 
S born blind—he may there disso. 
ver that a power of describing the m- 
terial’ world, ih all the variety and vi- 
cissitude of its presentations, may be 
attained, eithertrom asuccessfulmem 
tal effort in retaining: the delineation 
of others ; or; by.ai a — intuitive 
tion;—th 5.after’the expen+ 
Ler Locke with his: blind mas, 
who: thought scarlet: colour: like: the 
sound of: a trumpet, we would: rather 
imagine not. 


Moore, in his: Introductiom to his} 


Irish. Melodies, bas thrown out anes 
less sarcasm in saying; thatifilreland J. 
could have Burns, she would willing | +» 
ly give up: all: claim to. Ossian, asiil ua 
there was one-point: of similarity: 


the constitutionof their genius; o # 
if one point of: comparison: could: be 
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i between them. After these: Se Eales with 
ne taunts, it is but a peor set« & copy te a his pillow, 
off, that Madame de Staeb could con- during his “ye oa 
_eeive the absurdity of Miltor having 4 Seumazi 
_ possibly derived advamtage from Os- CEtticvus. 
sian, in the composition of Paradise Inveraese, Noo. ¥, Yat. 
Lost ; or that, Buentaparte,, im erder tor 





ABDRESS TO THE MOON 
Daughter of heaven, fair art thou, &c.---Darthula. 


Daucuter of beauty, born of heavenly race, 
Sweet is the’ silence‘ of thy midnight face, 

Fair in the east. appears y silvery ray, 

The gems of evening hail thee on their way, 

The bending clouds their darker tints destroy, 
Smile in thy face, and brighten into joy. ; 
Who, in. the sky,, can match: the Queen of night ? 
The stars obscured are. feeble in. thy sight ;. 

Far from thy glance a banishment they seek, 

And hide their eyes, in low submission meek. ;— 
Where, when, thy face of beauty melts:away,. 
Where dost thow fly, and whither. dost thou stray:? 
Hast thou a hall like Ossian. there to-go, 

Or dost thou dream within the shade of woe ?— 
Hath every sister lost.a hesnynly. Gunene, 

Or why, at eve, rejoicest thou alone ?— 

Yes, sweetest beam. their glories now: are low, 
And oft thow leavest heaven to tell thy woe! 

But thou shalt also. know eternal wane, ' 

The twilight sky shall.court thy steps in. vain ;. 
Thy sinking,in the west no. more. to rise,, 

will cause the stars.to triumph: in the skies ;, 
They, whem thy lovely beams.could once destr 
Will tite their heads; and: weave the song of joy,!) 





TO‘ THY SETTING SUNL 


Must thou leave tly blue course in Heaven, &c. 
Carric-Thita. 


Anp must thou leave thy azure course on high, 

Bright child. of heaven, with locks. of golden-ray? 
Have the gates opjen'd-in.the western. sky,, 

Thats there to.rest, thoushapest thy, weary, way, ? 
The waves their binatertoa matty heads uprean, 

And throng areund.to. see ay ory shed;— 
Approach thy! presertce with a holy fear,. 

And view thy beauty, shambering, oniits bed ;— 
Bright in-the morn thy, beamy; car display,— 
Smile-from the east,.and-all mankind'are. gay;! 





TO) THE EVENING STAR 
a: = falling night ! fair whey — re 
Fare in the. west.thy lovely light apne: 
Serene,, above the .eonele Oe the hill,, “ 
Soft Star of Eve,,thy, beaming, chariot steers ;-— 
What dost thow;see? the. bursting, winds are still, — 
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Translations from Ossian. 


The distant torrent now is thundering ; 

The rock is now besieged by the main ; 
The flies of evening, borne on feeble wing, 

Hum on their drowsy course along the plain: 

Thou smilest on the home-returning swain,— 
Heaven thou behold’st around, and earth without; 

Thou sink’st,—the western wave surrounds thy-4rain.; 
Thy hair the wave encompasseth about : 

Daughter of Eve! thou glory of the dell,— 

Star of declining Day, thou silent beam, Farewell ! 





ALPIN’S LAMENTATION FOR MORAR. 
One of the Songs of Selma. 
My tears, oh Ryno! are for the dead, &c. 


TeaRFUL, oh, Ryno, is my joyless day ; 

For those who flourish’d, and have pass’d away, 
I raise the song,—Thou on the mountain tall, 
And fair like Morar, shalt like Morar fall ; 
The pensive mourner, at the twilight gloom, 
Will weep for thee, and rest upon thy tomb ; 
The hills forget thy voice,—in silent hall 

Thy bow shall hang unbended on the wall ! 


Swift as tiic desert roe could Morar fly,— 

Dread as the meteor of the stormy sky ; 

Thy wrath was like the raging of the main, 

The bursting cloud, or lightning on the plain ; 
Thy voice, the stream by tempests render’d deep, 
Like thunder echoing from the distant steep! — 
When war was on thy brow, ah! must I tell 
How warriors trembled, and how heroes fell ? 
But, when the battle ceased, thy placid cheek 
Could: all thy heart’s tranquillity bespeak : 

Thy fece was like the beaming Lord of Day, 
When rain-swoln clouds have shower’d, and pass’d away ; 
Still was thy look, and gentle was thy sight, 

As when the moon-beam silvers o’er the night,— 
Calm.as the lake, when scarce a zephyr blows, 
And weary winds are taking their repose. 


No hopes, no fears, across thy bosom roam, 
Lonesome, and dark, and narrow is thy home ; 
Where riow, oh, Morar! is thy generous heart ? 
With trebled step I compass all thou art. 

How little now hath-all thy glory wore, 

Oh, thou so mighty, and so great before ! 

Four stones, with aged heads of mossy green, 
Are all that tell to man that thou hast been !|— 
A shrivell’d trunk, with scarce one leaf behind ,— 
The tall rank grass that whistles in the wind, 
Point to the passing hunter’s haughty eye, 
Where Morar, once so mighty, now can lie ! 


Oh, Morar, Morar, thou art truly low! 

No female breast comes here to vent its woe ; 
Gone is thy mother to the realms of sleep ; 

No maid comes here to bless thee, and to weep ! 
Propp’d on the staff of age, who totters by, 

The swelling tears hang heavy in his eye ; 
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/. His hoary locks ‘bespeak his lengthen’d 
—— his step, or why gush f 
Ah ! Morar, ’tis thy sire, in lonely age, 
No son hath he his sorrow to assuage ! 


his tears ?’ 


Weep, hoary father, he deserves thy tears,— 
In misery weep,—although no Morar hears ! 


No dreams across the silent’ mansion roam, 
The dust their pillow, for the grave their home ;— ° 
All in that dreary region is forgot ; 


Call on thy Morar 


ut he hears thee not ! 


' When from the east shall rays of joy be shed, 

, To bid the sleeper leave his dewy bed ; 
Farewell to thee, the mightiest of the hill 
Knelt at thy feet, and own’d thee greater still ! 
No son hast thou to imitate his sire, 
Endued with all thy virtues, and thy fire! 
No son hast thou, but still the song shall flow,— 
Remotest ages thy renown shall know, 


And wrapt in wonder at thy mighty name, 
Admire thy valour, and preserve its fame! 





ROUGE ET NOIR.* 


Tue host of tourists who have ma- 
rauded on the continent within these 
few years, have made us familiar with 
its sights, and weary of them. Paris, 
as the most accessible, has been the 
most infested ; and its caveaus and 
ifs its spruce theatres, and squalid 

, have been reiterated on us 
inevery existing dialect, from Mayfair 
to Whitechapel. But after this cum- 
brous plunder, there are left rare bi- 
jour, and the eye which will look into 
the interior of Parisian manners, may 
be pronounced to have entered, as old 
Vestris said of the Minuet, on a study 
extensive enough to last him his life. 
The author of the present poem has 

ied himself to a fragment of the 

is Royal, and from this has gene- 
rated a volume of verses, alternately 
pathetic and jocular, moral and satiri- 
cal. The mention of Frescati, and the 
Salon, is a mere digression ; the syste- 
matic interest is gathered round the 
two apartments in the Palais Royal, 
where so many miserables of all ages 
and tongues are undone in the most 
expeditious manner every night of the 
year. His theme is the Rouge et Noir 
table, at which, he protests, that no 
man can win, and quotes an authority 
high among the mighty and undone 
gamblers of mankind, 
“Tis said, when any told Napoleon 
That chapel such a ‘Aes had Clonks, or 
Whose depth of head might be depended on 
In mathematics, diplomacy, war, 


Or any thing, in short, in which he shone— 

He answered— Can he win at Rouge et 
Noir? 

His keen eye finishing the phrase—* if so, 

He does what no one else can do, you 
know.’ ”’ 


This is neatly expressed, and the 
description of the Board, probably a 
difficult task in poetry, our author as 
executed very cleverly.—P. 35-28. 

The Palais Royal next comes under » 
this pleasant pen, and its world of 
wicked wonders is described with un- 
usual spirit. We are not exhausted by 
a toilsome and feeble recapitulation of 
the absurdities or allurements of a 
place, over which the spirit of the Re- 
gent Orleans seems still to hover ; the 
poem strikes at once upon its 
teristics, and then darts away in pur- 
suit of the original topic. 


‘¢ It forms an oblong square with a piazza, 
Parterres and lime tree alleysin the centre : 
There’s not an inch, I’m sure, from Ghent 


to Gaza, 

Where youthful blood so much requires a 
Mentor: 

Among a thousand other things, it has a 

Superb jet d’ean, which strikes you as you 
enter : 

But closely wedged Boutiques and Cafés 
lend ‘it ' 

An air, I think, much more bizarre than 
splendid. 


“ Tt is a focus where each principle 
Of thought and act concentrate to a spot ; 
Where gold is most omnipotent, and will 





-*'4 Poem ; in six cantos, with other Poemis. London. Olliers. Pp. 215. 12mo. 
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bought Se 
A world in miniature, where equal skill 
Is taught in sin and science—both are 
taught ! 
With dancing, fencing, metaphysics, cheat- 


ing 

And other things which don’t abide re- 
peating. ; 

*¢ It is the heart = impels 

Warm poision through hex wanton arteries ¢ 

The a “or of vice, whoge thousand 


Pour forth the buzzing myltitude one 


sees :— 

Loose-trowser’d beaux, and fooser-moral’d 
belles ; 

With ancient quizzes underneath the trees 

Reading the daily joumpels, or conversing ; 

And, here and there, a black-eyed Grisetie 


nursing.” 
In the Palais Royal, the Nes. 109, 
and 154, have y had a larger 


proportion of visitants of all nations 
than any other spot in Paris. Their 
charm is the possession of the Roulet, 
and Rouge et Noir tables. If there 
ever should be a general history of 
viee, the annals of these two suites of 
rooms may form the most pregnant and 
most original portion. the crimes, 
and all the suicides of Paris, are con- 
cocted within those walls. They stand 
in the ¢entre of the most profligate 
baal Europe, and they deserve to 

in its centre. The whole distriet 
is the classic of iniquity, but 
within those boundaries are the Campi 


ton the Palais Royal the poet 
strays to Frescati, the fantastic name 
of a celebrated gaming-house en the 
Boulevards, the resort of the better 
dressed: ruffians of Paria, and of Lon- 
don. Want of room prevents us from 
giving a number of other extracts 
rom this clever and ingenious volume, 
whieh we understand is from the pen 
of a ef the name of Read, 
and which does equal honour to his 
head and heart. 

The selectian of the Ottava Rima 
was judicious, from the general facility 
of the measure, and perhaps from it 
having become popular through Beppe 
and Whistlecraft. But the use of any 
thing that has been used before, seems 
to sit painfully on the author’s con- 
science, and he accordingly attempts 
to lighten his obligation to the mo- 
derns, by shewing that they were in- 
debted to a remote ancestry. But 
Chaucer and Fairfax would, in all pro- 


Rouge ef Noar. 
Buy love or lace—there’s nothing can’t be | 
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free to the human raee, “ like a wild. 
goose flies unolaimed of any man,” 
linitation is of an altogether di 


Ny: If this were the to 
trouble oursetves with layi the 
law on this subject, we say, 


that there is no imitation ex 

the peculiarities of an Cashes cool 
ferred. Crabbe’s clearness of rustic 
description, his vigorous seizure of the: 
form and pressure of village ; 
and his shrewd and a p ; 
on obscure arabition and petty , 
may attract authorship to the investis’ 
gation of rural life. But the similarity. 
of subject is not imitation, nor is the 
encreased acuteness of inquiry, nor is 
the more pointed vigour of 

tion, nor is the mixture of seridtiines. 
and pleasantry ; for all of those 
have arisen naturally in the ¢ourté of 
the general and individual improves 
ment of poetry, It might as mellhe 
asserted, that every man whe looks 
through a telescope, is a degraded mis 
tator of Galileo; or that the’ whole 
rising generation, with their unshatters 
ed faces, are nothing better than'pluns 
derers of Jenner, and the Glostershire 


milk-maids. ‘HE elk 


The true imitation of Crabbe would 


be in his pressure of trivialities imte 


the service ; in his sending out, stamped 
with equel labour, the uni 


and the valuable specimens of his avd 
mismata rustica; in the Dutch delight | 
of his painted straws, and flies'on tutis 


kards, and red-nosed Boors in extravae’ 


gant frolic or maudlin repentaheds 
Lord Byron's strength ot exprestiony” 
and that decision of view by whic 


he passes over the feebler featutts.of 
the terrain, and seizes on the commands 
ing points, are common property, tel 
ther his discovery nor that of any: 

living, but as old as peetry and nature 


He may, like other men of taletits” 
have assisted in wey: the a 
of England back into the original 


fram which bad taste and evil times 
had turned it away, yet to which:it 
was rapidly reverting. But he wasnot 
the earliest even of his day, whe stood 


upon the hill and made signals to the 


multitude wandering through theshade 


and the yalley. The “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” if we are to ‘Latingniah & 


peculiar agency, was the morning star 


of the m Tage Rut the Sapa 
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and brilliant intelligences 
gerose the sane region, is free and glo- 
rious still, and no invasion of the orbit 
of that glittering leader of the day. 
The true 
cannot be laid to the poet 
where there is an adoption of defect. 
ity.is the soul of imitation. . It 
must be laid in the indictment that the 
suthor has been excited to the com- 
mission of absurdity by the instigation 
of some potential evil t that has 
the offence prevalent over his 
love of common sense. To:con- 
viet him on the statute, proof must be 
brought not of excellence, but of error. 


t’s charge, but 


leging that a writer has been guilty 
of Byronism, on no more substantive 

, than that he has force of ex- 

mand depth of thought—that his 
imagination. is vivid, or his sensibility 
exciteable. To secure a conviction, it 
must be proved that he ‘has a propensity 
to laud and magnify the bolder’ vices ; 
to.select for his heroes compounds of 
the ate aud the malignant ; and 
to feel his triumph in making the ruf- 
fans of:the earth estimate their talents 
by their profligacy. ‘The same induc- 
tion:may lead us to the imitators of 
the other prominent writers; but, in 
all cases, the conclusion is irresistible, 
that,-as imitation is a literary crime, 
and.as excellence is not criminal, de- 





betheobject of thecharge. - 


The-imitator must imitate to the 
tent.of ‘losing his j 
besabowed down before his Pope, that 
he cannot recover his posture, but 
must continue in a perpetual oscula- 
tion of the pontific toe. He must swear 
that'my Lord Peter's loaf contains the 
esenceof bread, mutton, beer, and all 
other dutriments.and condiments. He 
must acquire the inverted 
taste that loves the worst as well as, 
or better than the best of the ensla- 
vet's attributes ;—not merely worship 


ex~ 


Vou. x. 





Rouge et Noir. 


. and make it the matter of his 
doctrine is, that. imitation The 


Parnassus will throw out the bill, al- - 


ent—he must - per 


the jéwels on his Sultan’s cap, but lick 
up the dust shaken from his slippers. 
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If he has Childe Harold: on his table, 
and reads it at breakfast, he must 
sleep with Don Juan under his pillow, 
ms. 
nobler genius will turn away 

from this prone idolatry, both because 
he cannot stoop, and because, if he 
could, he disdains to stoop....He will 
not insolently reject the inventions of 
other men when they can assist him : 
in the common object of all the greater 
minds—the delight and instruction of 
his species. If on the height to which’ 
he had climbed by the vigour of his 
natural powers, he finds the wings 
which had been invented by some 
werful wanderer through bril-. 
iant realm that lies above the reach 
of ordinary mankind, he would not 
fling himself wingless upon the air. 
The noble invention would be turned 
to a purpose worthy of its nobleness, 
and some unconquered portion of the 
new region would ‘be brought within) 
the. common dominion, of, the mind. 
The perfection of poetry consists in 
the problem, “to ‘express the’ greatest 
number of thoughts in the smallest; 
number of words.” Condensation is 
power. ‘The finest poetic mind is the’ 
most. fertile of thought ;—the ‘most 
vivid poetic expression is the most com- 
pressed. Prolixity isin poetry what ex- 
pansion is in physics,—the waste, the 


‘scattering away into an invisibility and 


feebleness, the mighty agency that 
wants only i to thove, or 
haps disrupt the frame of the world. 
But these truths are as eld as Homer, 
or as man. Lord Byron has failed in 
dramatic writing, the first in dignity, 
by the want of this compression. The 
bonds of rhyme seem essential to his 
vigour. Blank-verse suffers him to 
wander away into endless diffusion, 
He is thus still below the summit of 
poetry, and must bé ‘so “until he shall 
ave produced a drama —— of 
standing beside those ef the: glo 
rious time of England, 
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Epistle General. 


Epistle General. 





Norwitustanbine of our having given this month an ¢ 
sheet, we find that we shall be obliged to put Pears) 
into the chest, to satisfy our numerous, kind, and ever-valued Gat, 


‘respondents. In fact, we are compelled to have recoursé'to't 


expedient, not only to satisfy Correspondents, but Patrons. © 
worthy Subscribers, on binding up our ninth volume, stared | with 
astonishment on seeing us not at all so jolly as we were wont | 

All our attempts to convince these excellent characters, thatyive 
Numbers never can be equal to six, have been quite ineffectual, 
In order to please all our Friends, whether Correspondents or 
Patrons, we shall indulge them with another extra Number, to 
crown their: Christmas jollities, and Nos. LVIII. and LIX, wil 
therefore appear together on the 31st of December. 

In the meantime, although our Devil is one of the most impar. 
tial extant, and we have no doubt will give as much satisfaction 
as on the Coronation occasion, we feel ourselves constrained to say 
a few words to all whom they may concern :— 





What an abominable hand Dr P*** writes! Here we have been half an hour 
trying to decypher half a page of compliments to us. Why, if a ram-cat dipt 
his paw in an ink-bottle, and dabbled it over a page, it would be more Chris. 
tian writing —We were horror-struck when we came to this passage, “ # iss 
chamber-pot,” but on more close inspection, it turned out to be “ a isa cham. 
ing poet ;” and in the end he describes us as being what we, to our amaz 
ment, thought was Grand Lama, &c. but which in reality is “‘ Grande lumen 
Scotie.”” What a sad thing this would be in the hands of a careless compoti- 
tor. Indeed, most of our regular correspondents write awfully. Tickleris 
almost unreadable. We have a mind to give fac-similes of them ail, and strike 
terror into the hearts of the writing-master population of the emipire. 

P. Q. (Manchester) R. S. (Norfolk) J. P. (Liskeard,) and many more dl 
phabet men, are under consideration. 

The first detachment of our Irishmen burst in on us this morning. 

a kind-hearted people they are,—and what pretty modes they have of € 

ing their kindness! For instance, J. N. M. writes us to say, that “ one 
shall remain deeply engraved on the marrow of his heart until the last momet 
of eternity!” How tender! and how true! 

Our Sligo friend is too droll,—indeed we think Sligo men are in 
most facetious. We know a president of a scientific society from that 
town ; and, good heavens, what a funny man he is! 

Doctor U****** writes us from Limerick, that the dysentery raging 
is much abated, principally in consequence of the good people there 
considerably to reading us. We have no doubt of the fact, though the t 
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men of the faculty here may dispute it. But let them look to Galen, and 
then deny it if they dare. It gives us great pleasure to hear of the increasing 
health of that respectable brick-town. 

“ De arte Punnandi per Johannen Dominum Norburiensem, Libri duo,” 
—weare afraid is a hoax. 

The Rev. T. Kennedy, T.C., Dublin, has had good reason to be surprised 
anatice of his edition of Homer, which appeared in one of our late num- 
pers. “This, we have ascertained, was @ hoax played upon us, and cannot haye 
affected Mr Kennedy in the opinion of any one who knows him. 

Weshall. not publish the letter just received from Sappho the younger, of - 

der Street. It is too truculent. The people recommended for chas- 
tisement deserve it—but we must mix mercy now and then with our justice. 
True it is, that forty stripes save one, is infinitely too good for such poachers 
the domains of tragedy as Haynes, Cornwall, Knowles, Dillon, &c.; bug, 
gentle reader, we leave it to you, if the following verses do not breathe rather. 
too wicked a spirit, against poor men in this unfortunate situation, to be in- 
petted in our kind and benignant pages : ' 


** Why do you slumber, Christopher the mighty, 
While in old Drury or in Covent Garden, 
People are venting tragedies terrific, 

Brutal and beastly ! 








wae 58 





There’s B**** Ceesecer. alias Molly poeewe. 
With his weak slip-slop, all of milk and water, 
Whieh petty critics, puffers for the papers, 
Three-penny scribblers, 
Laud to the skies as most delicious writing, 
(As does Leigh Hunt, the King of all the Cockneys, 
LLimk’d with the pretty prating Knight of Pimples, 
Table-talk Billy.) 
Haynes has no conscience, though he wrote about it, 
Else he would never bore us with his verses ; 
As for Jack Dillon, give him Retribution 
Just for his Drama, 
(We skip thirty-seven verses.) 
Tear ‘em, don’t spare “em, into pieces share ‘em ; 
Tomahawk, Kit, like Campbell’s Outalissi ; 
Shatter and batter all these folks theatric,— 
Skiver and slay “em. 
SaPPHo. ._ - 


Merciful Heaven, here’s a bloody-minded poetess. She mistakes us much. 
We would not forfeit the character of benevolence which makes us so urfiver- 
ally beloved, with such unchristian punishment. 

The Noble Lord’s letter, relative to Anastasius, has just been received, and 
is under consideration. We had no idea that we travelled so rapidly beyond 
the Apennines. But what has become of our promised poetical packet ? 

Months ago we ought to have acknowleged the communication from our 
tepected friend at John-a-Groat’s, “‘ Upon the Present State of Jeffrey's Edin- 
burgh Review.” But really that old concern is now a sickening subject ; and, 


jadicious as are our friend’s remarks, he, as well as our million of readers in 


both hemispheres, must rather wish to see our pages filled with such good 
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things as * Mrs Ogle of Balbogle,” than with the exposure of the sntiquaet 
sophistry and unpatrietie effusions of the Blue and Yellow. — 

Our fair friends in East-Lothian may expect another slice of “ The Wide 
Cow” at Christmas. 

The elegant poem, ‘‘ Bombazeen,” from Aimwell, is too personal for our 
lumns. It may do for the Morning Chronicle. 

Mr Brougham will see that we have lost no time in inserting “ The Mani 
the Bell.” He can best explain the true meaning of this most mysteridusani 
appalling narrative. ate 

We received Mr Alfred Beauchamp’s polite note, for which we beg to offs 
him our best thanks. We rejoice to see he is doing so well, and. wish bist 
manner of success. , 

“ December Tales,”—*‘ The Greek and French Tragedians,”—* Regilast 
the Roman Senate,” and several others, (by Correspondents from whom woh 
frequently to hear) are in the chest. 

A song beginning “‘ Divinest of all earthly maids”—we have hardly. 
tience with. Does the writer imagine we can cram our columns with stud 
this description? It would do very well for the ancient woman of the High 
Street ; but to give it to us, is the coolest insolence imaginable. 

We have a letter from Baillie Nicol Jarvie of Glasgow, detailing a yey 
mysterious and delicate transaction in the West Country. We are at present 
too merciful to publish it ; but let the parties beware, or perhaps the benevo 
lent fit may pass. 

A very polite note from W. Wastle—the contents of which we must keep 
private. 

“* Parson Gobble of Kidderminster ;” a spirited sketch, but too strong to be 
inserted without proper verification. We shall write to our Kidderminse 
agent about it. 

East India mail arrived.—Several parcels for us. Our good friend at Cal 
cutta writes in great spirits. Our last October number had just arrived, and 
he is quite gratified at the flattering account of our sale in the Hour’s Tétes 
Téte. He sends us what he calls “‘ jottings” of our progress in the Easten 
World ; and really we conceive we are doing an immensity of good by ourit- 
creasing diffusion. We have a great mind to manufacture an article outof 
Mr * ** *’s hints, under the title of ‘* Progress of Civilization in Hindostan,’ 

Our respected. Correspondent at Yeovil will see we have availed ourselvesdf 
his communication. .We hope to have the honour of hearing from himfr 
quently. 

While we return a thousand thanks to “ Carril,” we regret we cannot git 
a place to his communications. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


2 


LONDON. 


Mr T. C, Hansard, printer, will shortly 
blish in one volume eee R im or my 
Historical Sketch of the Origin and Pro- 

oe of the AMPof Printing; with de- 

jails of the latest improvements, and prac- 
tical directions for the mode of conducting 
the various branches of the Art, including 

+ the process of Stereotyping and of Lithogra- 

phic Printing. 

* Mr Robert Bloomfield, author of the 

Farmer’s Boy, announces a new work un- 

der'title of the May-day of the Muses. 

Tales of the Drama, by Miss Macauley, 
founded on the most popular acting plays. 
Mr Peter Nicholson’s System of pure 
and mixed Mathematics for the use of 


schools. 

Dr Leach will speedily publish a Sy- 
nopsis of British Mollusca ; being an ar- 
zangement of bivalve and univalve shells, 
according to the animals inhabiting them, 
intended as an introduction to the study of 
cochology. Illustrated with Plates. 

Mr M. Cary, of Philadelphia, intends to 
publish, in the ensuing spring, a new edi- 
tion, revised, improved and en of 
Vindicie Hiberniz, or Ireland Vindicated. 
. Berkeley Anecdotes: or Abstracts and 
Extracts of Smyth's Lives of the Berke- 

illustrative of ancient manners, and 
of the Constitution, with a copious History 
of Castle. By J. T. Fosbroke, 
M. A. author of British Monachism. 

Mr GoGrres, the author of some poetical 
-works, is about to produce a new publica- 
tion, entitled Europe, and the Revolution. 

An Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press. By Rev. Robert Hall, A. M. of 
Leicester. ’ 


Anew Metrical version of the Psalms 
of David. By the Rev. Basil Wood. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Elocution, 
and on the Cure of Impediments of the 
speech. By Mr G. R. Clarke. 

-_ A third volume of the Tour of Africa. 
‘By Miss Hutten. 

A new and improved Edition of Mr 
Henry Siddons’s Translation of Engel on 
Gesture and Action. 


The Wit’s Red Book; or Calendar of 


Gaiety for 1822. 

_ Dr John Mason Good will speedily pub- 
lish The Study of Medicine, comprising its 
Physiology, Pathology and Practice, in 

r vols: 8yo. 

_ Mr Savage's second volume on Decora- 
_ Shortly will be published, a new and 
improved edition of the Rev. David Wil- 
lians’ Laws relative to the Clergy, inclu- 
Ook instrnctions to Candidates for Holy 


In the Press, Cicero de Officiis de Ami- 
citi et de Senectute, printed in 48mo. with 
diamond type. By Corrall. Uniform with 


Horace and Virgil, recently Aimer 
Memoirs of Court of King James 
the First, by Lucy Aikin. 


An Abridgment of a Voyage to Mada- 
gascar, by the Abbé Rochon, containing a 
description of that Island, its Manners, 
Customs, &c. with a Portrait of Prince Ra- 
tafia. By Thomas Toune. 

On the Ist of January will be publish- 
ed, Part I. of a Technical Repository of 
Practical Information, on subjects connect. 
ed with the present daily improvements 
and new discoveries in the useful arts. By 
Mr Gill, many years Member of the Com- 
mittee of Mechanics, of the Society of Arts 
in the Adelphi, assisted by mechanical 
friends. 

Speedily will be published, the Glories 
of the Messiah ; a Poem, in four cantos. 
By the Rev. Robert Moffat. 

Miss Edgeworth willsoon publish Frank, 
a sequel to her History on the Early Les- 


sons. 

Biblical Fragments. By Mrs Schimmel- 
ame on author of the Narrative of the 

olition of Port Royal. 

A Treatise on Cancer; in which will 
be detailed, a mild constitutional method 
of treatment for the alleviation and cure of 
this distressing malady. By W. Farr, au- 
thor of a Treatise on Scrophula. 

Original Tales of my Landlord's School, 
embellished with Engravings. By W. 
Gardner. 

The third Edition of Rolle’s Trader’s 

The Universal Traveller ; containing an 
Abstract of the Chief Books of Travels in 
all With one hundred Engravings. 

& third edition of the Rev. T. Broad- 
hurst’s Advice to Young Ladies, on the 
Improvement of their Minds. 

In the press, a General Index to the 
First Fifty Volumes of the Monthly Ma- 


gazine. 

Travels in the Interior of Africa, by 
William Burchall, Esq. 

The Beauties of Ireland. By Mr J. R. 
Brewer, embellished with Engravings by 
Storer, after original drawings by Petrie 
of Dublin. 

A new volume of the Annual Obituary. 

In quarto, a General History of wines ; 
containing a Topographical Account of all 
the principal modern wines, and a chrono- 
logical History of the Wines used in Eng- 
land 


The Weald of Sussex, a Poem; by E. 
Hitchener. 
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The Conveyancer’s Guide ; a Burlesque 

Poem. The second edition, pak ak 
with numerous Notes. 

A Greek and English Prosodial Lexicon, 
with Synonymesand Examples, marked and 
scanned in the manner of the Latin Gradus. 
By Thomas Webb, author of Greek Pro- 
- and Metre. 

Chronological Outline of the History 
of Bristol. By Mr Evans, printer, of that 
city. 

In the press, the Eighth and concluding 
Volume of Howe’s. Works. 

Dr Reade is preparing for publication a 
Treatise on Vision, founded on new and 
interesting experiments. 

The Rev. Dr Evans, of Islington, has 


EDINBURGH. 


Dramas of the Ancient World, by D. 
Lindsay, will appear in a few days. 

Mr Stark is, we understand, preparing 
for press, a Bi hia Scotica upon an 
extensive scale. It is meant to be printed 
in octavo, and published in volumes. 

Sir Andrew Wylie, of that Ilk, by the 
author of Annals of the Parish, &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. will be published before Christmas. 

In the press, and will be published about 
the end of November, a Treatise on the 
Covenant of Works, by John Colquhoun, 
D. D. minister of the Leith. 

A continuation of Sacred Harmony, for 
the use of St G *s church, Edinburgh, 
is preparing for publication. In this con- 
tinuation various alterations and improve- 
ments will be introduced. Besides the four 
vocal parts, accompaniments for the organ 
or piano-forte will be given on separate 
staves. Every tune will have appropriate 
words connected with it, taken chiefly from 
the Psalms, Paraphrases, and Hymns that 
are used in the church of Scotland; and 
while the first stanza will be engraven along 
with the music in the usual way, the whole 
passage will be presented to the eye of the 
reader on the opposite in letter-press. 
The work will consist of and Hymn 
Tunes, Sanctuses, erm a ae ree 
and ao eee ; great care will 
be taken to exclude every thing that is not 
recommended by real excellence. It is to 
be published in Numbers, for the conve- 
nience of subscribers: Each Number, price 
Three Shillings, will contain sixteen pages 
of music, and a proportionate quantity 
of letter-press, The first Number we 
appear in March next; and will be enrich- 
ed Mgr ee of C. Bach, Beetho- 
ven, G. F. Graham, C. H. Graun, Handel, 


Sagan Jone Mozart, Rossini, R. A. 


Letters of Junius; with Preliminary 
Dissertations, and Copious Notes. By At- 


Works Preparing for Publication. 







3 
in the press a small volume, entitled Re, 
creation for the Young and Old; an Ey, 
cursion to Brighton ; a Visit to Tun 
Wells ; and a Trip to Southend, with g 
Alphabetical List of all the Watering 
Places in the Kingion. + 
A new edition of Neale’s History of 
Puritans, by Toulmin ; 5 vols. 8yo, ote 
fully Revised by W. J author é' 
History of the Christian Church. 
A Short Treatise on the Summation q 
Series by Increments. By the Rev. E. ¢, 
Tyson of Cambridge. wath 
Happiness, a Tale for the Grave 
the Gay, in 2 vols. small 8vo. Price 12s, 
boards. 


Mary Nelson, a Narrative, in 1 Vol. 


: 
ticus Secundus. In one neat volume, 
with Seven Portraits and Vignette Title, 

In the press, and speedily will/be pub . 
lished, the Sixth Number of Dr Watts’ Bib, 
liotheca Britannica ; price L.1, Is. inbds, 

Johnson’s Dictionary in Miniaturé; im. 
proved and enlarged by George Fulton, 
author of a Pronouncing Dictionary, Spel. 
ing-Book, &c.: To which are subjoined, 
Vocabularies of Classical and 
Proper Names; a concise Account of the 
Heathen Deities; a Collection of Quota. 
tions and Phrases from the Latin, Fren¢h, 
Italian, and Spanish Lan 3 a Chro. 
nological Table of Rem Events 
from the creation of the world till the 
sent time; and a brief List of Men of Ge 
nius and ee — _ ae 

The Philosophical History Origin 
and Progress of the European Langue 
By the late Dr Alexander M , With ’s 
Memoir of his Life, written by is 
printing in two octavo volumes. nk 

‘Colonel David Stewart has in the 
Historical Sketches of ithe Hi 
Scotland, with Military Annalsof the High. 
land regiments, in two octavo volumes 

The Works of John Playfair, F.R.SL 
and E., late Professor of Natural’ Philos. 
phy in the University of Edinburgh; wi 
an Account of the Author’s Life. ie 
8vo. 

The W orks of John Home; Esq:, Aa- 
thor of Douglas, a Tragedy, &c. Towhith 
is prefixed, an Account of his’ Life aid 
Writings. By Henry Mackenzie, Eq, 
F,R.S.E: 3 vols. 8vo. rea 

Illustrations of the Geology, An 
and Scenery, of the Shetland I 
S. Hibbert, M.D.F.R.S.E. In 
with a large Geological Map and othe 
Engravings. viet 

The Fairy Minstrel, and other Poems; 
by William Miller, Dumfries ; im one ¥ 
post 8vo. price 5s. to Subserihers. s 
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cong ene OR m 
Treatise on the Smut in t; the 
iene the Disease, and Effective Means 
of Prevention, without injuring the Germ 
of the Raw or Damp Seed. By Thomas 
Blakie. 1s. 6d. 

a ASTRONOMY. 

An Astronomical Catechism. By C. V. 
Whitewell. With 25 splendid Engravings. 
Syo. 21s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Notice Necrologique sur John Rennie, 

Esq, Par Cha. Dupin. 1s. 
BOTANY. 

A Treatise on Bulbous Roots; with 
Coloured Plates. By the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Herbert. 58. 

The Botanical Register, No. 81. 4s. 

CLASSICS. 

Selections from Livy; with Notes by 
Crevier, 12mo. 6s. 

, Apuleius’s Golden Ass, from the Vati- 
cal. 8vo. 2 vols. 24s, 

EDUCATION. 
Greek ; First Book Simplified. 12mo. 


_Retrospection ; a Tale. By Mrs Taylor 

of Ongar. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Observations on the Idiom of the He- 
8vo. 6s. 6s. 


Essentials of Modern and Ancient Geo. 


graphy. 18mo. 4s. 


FINE ARTS. 


and Engraving. By W. M. Craig. 
Plates and Wood Cuts. 8vo. lds 

A Tour through North Wales ; Descri- 
bing its Scenery and General Character. 
Illustrated with 40 Select Views, engraved 
and elegantly coloured from the originals 
of Messrs Turner, R. A. £5, 5s. 

HISTORY. 

A Piecure of Ancient Times, and a 
Sketch of Modern History, in a most exact 
Chronological Order, ing a Pair of 
Maps for thé Study of Universal History 
By S.E. Thomson. 8s. the pair. 

A Concise History of the Kingdom of 
Hanover, from the Earliest Periods to 1813. 
By W.H. Reid, Esq. 4to. £3, 3s. 

An Inquiry Concerning the Primitive 
Inhabitants of Ireland ;. Illustrated by 
Pow Mtoe 4 of Erin, Corrected by the 
aid of Bardic History. By Thomas Wood, 
M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Law. . 

Blackstone’s Commentaries on the La 

and Constitution of England ; abridged 


for the Use of Students, and adapted to 
Modern Statutes and Decisions. By John 
Gifford, Esq. To which are now added, 
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the Laws and Constitution of the Atheni- 
ans and Romans. 8vo. lbs. 
MEDICINE. 

A Practical Treatise on Gutta Serena; 
illustrated by Cases. By John Stevenson, 
me 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ackson on Fever in Spain. 8vo. 8s. 

Johnson on Tropical Climates. 8vo. 16s. 

Wilson on the Urinary Organs. 8vo. 
14s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Time’s Telescope, for 1822 ; or a Com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack. ing the 
Astronomer’s, Naturalist’s, Botanist’s, and 
Historian’sCompanion throughout the year. 
Interspersed with amusing Anecdotes, and 
Illustrations from our best living Poets. 
With an Introduction containing the Out- 
lines of Conchology, and a Coloured Plate 
of Shells. 12mo. 9s. 

Remarks on Mr Godwin’s Inquiry Con- 
cerning Population. 3s. 

The History of George Desmond, found. 
ed on Facts that occurred in the East In- 
dies ; and published as a useful caution 
to young Men going out to that country. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 

Third Report of the Committee of the 
Society for the Improvement of Prison Dis- 
or and for the Reformation of Juve- 

ile Offenders. 3s. 

Pararmythia, or Mental Recreation; be- 
ing Historical, Descriptive, and Humorous 
Anecdotes, collected during a long resi- 
dence at the Court of Russia. 6s. 

The Gossip ; a Series of Original Essays 
and Letters :—Li » Historical, and 
Critical ; Descriptive Sketches, Anecdotes, 
and Original Poetry. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Anecdotes, ot with Observa- 
tions ; intended to furnish Entertainment 
and Instruction for Leisure Hours. By 
J. Thornton. 12mo. 2 vols. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A General History of Birds. By John 
Latham, M.D. F.R.S. 4to. £2, 12s. 6d. 

Illustrations of the Linwan Genera of 
Insects. By W. Wood, F.R.S. &c. With 
86 coloured Plates. 2 vols. royal 18mo. 
£1, 10s. i 

The Natural History of British Qua- 
drupeds ; ied by Scientific and 
General Descriptions. By E. Donovan, 
F.L.S. &c.. With Coloured Plates. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. . £5, 8s. 

: NOVELS. 

Minstrel Love ; from the German of the 
Author. of Undine. By George Soane, 
A. B. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Ancient Spanish Romances, relative to 
the Twelve Peers of France, mentioned in 
Don Quixote.. By Thomas Rodd. 8yo. 
2 vols. £1. 
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2 vols. 12s. 

Conversation; or, Shades of Diff 
a Novel.. By Mrs Heron. 
16s. 6d. 


The Hall of Hellingsley; a Tale. By 
Sir S. E. Brydges, Bart. 3 vols. 12mo. 


18s. 


The Festival of Mora; a Historical Ro- 


mance. By L. S. Stanhope. 4 vols. 12mo. 


£1, 4s. 
POETRY. 

The Fate of Adelaide ; a Swiss Roman- 
tic Tale, and other Poems. By L. E. Lau- 
der. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Essay on the Present False and Unjust 
Standard of Value, with an Appendix. By 
the Rev. R. Cruttwell, LL. “Br 

POLITICS. 

An Exposition of the Relations of the 

British Government with the Sultaun and 


State of Palembang, and the Designs of 


the Netherland. Government ‘upon that 


Country ; with Descriptive Accounts of 


Palembang, and of the Island of Banca. 
By Major W. H. Court. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Analysis of the Talents and Character of 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 8vo. 8s. 

American Slave Trade. By Jessey To- 
ney, jun.; with Plates. 12mo. 2s. 

STENOGRAPHY. 

A Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of Stenography ; containing an 
extensive and interesting examination of all 
the Systems which have been published in 
Europe, from the first Invention of the Art 
to the presenttime. By J. H. Lewis. 18s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Tilustrations of Biblical Literature, ex- 
hibiting the History and Fate of the Sacred 
Writings, from the earliest Period to the 
present Century ; including Biographical 
Notices of Translators, and other eminent 
Biblical Scholars. By the Rev. James 
Townley. 8vo. 3 vols. £2, 2s. 

Scripture Antiquities ; or a Compendious 
Summary of the Religious Institutions, 
Customs, and Manners of the Hebrew Na- 
tion. By the Rev. John Jones. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons adapted for Parochial and Do- 


Monthly List of New Publications. 
- The Recluse ; a Translation of Le Soli- 
taire. By M. le Vicombe D’Arlincourt. 


3 vols. 12mo. 







mestic Use. By the late Rey. J. “a 
M. A. -8vo. 10s. 6d. x 


Plain Discourses, Doctrinal and Practi. 
cal; adapted to a Country : 
By the Rev. Charles Hardinge, -; 
12mo. 6s. ¥ 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
Archdeaconry of London, May 1821; 
Dissertations and Collections 
the same Subject. By J. H. Pott, A. 
8vo. 9s. Y 

An Examination of the Ch: os mals 






against Unitarians and Uni and 

the Improved Version. By Lant Carpen } 

ter, L.L. D. 8vo. 14s. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


Some Account of Kentish aie 2s. 6d, 

The History of Christ’s Hi 
its Foundation by King Edward the Si 
to which are added Memoirs of the 
Men educated there ; and a List of rors, 
vernors. By J. T’. Wilson. _8v0. With 
four Plates. 165s. ys 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage of Discovery into the 
Sea and Bhering’s Straits, for the 
of finding out a N. E. Pas 
in the years 1815 -16 -17 7 and 18, at the exw 
pence of his Highness the Chancellor of 
the Empire, Count Romanzoff, in the ship 
Rurie, under the command of Lieutenant 
Otto Von Kotzbue, of the Russian Impe- 
rial Navy. 3 vols. 8vo. £2, 5s. 

A Voyage to Africa, including a parti. 
cular Narrative of an Embassy to one of the 
Interior Kingdoms in 1820. By William 


8vo. 

Trav els i in Palestine, through the Conns 
tries of Bashan and Gilead, East of the 
River of Jordan; including a Visit to the 
Cities of Geraza and Gamala, in the = 
polis. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. ; with 
Maps and Plates. 4to. £3, 13s. 6d. . 

Notes relating to the Manners and Giig. 
toms of the Crim Tartars ; written 
a four years’ residence among that P 
By Mary Holderness. 12mo.- 5s. 

Journal of Modern Voyages and Travels 
Vol. VI. Part II. containing Kotze 
Voyage round the World. Part IL 
numerous Charts and Engravings. ue 


EDINBURGH. 


Address to Christian Parents on the Re- 
ligious Education of their Children. By 
the Rev. Andrew Thomson, A. M. minis- 
ter of St George’s Church, Edinburgh. 
Third Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. . 


Thomson’s Sacramental Catechism.— 


Edition. 18mo. 6d. 
inburgh Christian Instructor.—No. 
CXXXVI. for November. 
New Edin Review. Published 
prow mre II. for October. 
Review.—No..71. 
The Young South Country ‘Weaver ; or 
2 


a Journey to G 
the Radicals. By the Rev. Henry Dum 
can, Ruthwell. 12mo. 3s. 2 

Letters on the Principles of the Chistian 


Faith. By Hannah Sinclair, x of 
Sir John Sindair. Fourteenth — 


With her Life, by the Rev. L. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Catechism on the Gospel scoot 
St Luke. Intended chiefly for the 
Sabbath Schools. By the Rev: W, 
Thomson, one of the Ministers of Pest 
12mo. 9d. ee 
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Hutton, late Acting Consul for "ssa 
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Sketches of U) Canada, Domestic, 
Local, and Checrniitte 3 to which are 
added, Practical pave for the ingens 
ion of Emigrants of every class, and some 
Racllect $s of the United States of Ame- 
i John Howison, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
rl on the Nature =, Tendency of 
the G By the Rev. David Russell, 
Minister of the Gospel, Dundee. 12mo. 5s, 

Malte Brun’s System of Geography. 
Vol II. Part I. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Affecting History of Tom Bragwell, 
or af. Antidote to Haggart’s Memoirs. 2s. . 
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Decisions of the First and Second Divi- 
sions of the Court of Session, from No- 


, vember. 1819, to November 1820, collected 


by J. Wilson, G. Tait, R. Rollo, and M. 
A. Fletcher, Esqs. Advocates. Folio. 18s. 
A System of Pathological and Operative 
Surgery, founded on Anatomy, illustrated 
by Drawings. By Robert Allan, F. R. S. 
and F.A.S.C. Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Edinburgh, &c. Vol. 
Ist and 2d. -8vo. £1, 5s, 
A Treatise on the Law of Sale. By M. 
P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. _ Koyal 8vo. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.— November 12, 1821. 


Sugar—The Sugar market continues unsteady and depressed, particularly for the 
coarse descriptions. The stock in London is 2100 casks less than at the same period 
last year, and the average price about 6s. 6d. lower. 'The price of very,fine sugar, com- 

to the inferior descriptions, is good ; but the present state of the sugar market, 
taking it-altogether, affords a very gloomy prospect for the planter. ‘The accounts from 
al the different Islands, and in a more particular manner from Jamaica, are, as far as 
regards the ensuing crop, very unfavourable. Excessive dry weather, till a very late 
ibd in the season, has scorched the canes to a degree that they cannot recover ; and in 
the Islands which had suffered less severely from that cause, severe gales of wind in the 
beginning of September have done great injury to many plantations. "Provisions, also, 
are become very scarce in many places, and thus an additional expence, at a period when 
hecan so ill afford it, is heaped upon the planter. The cultivation of the foreign colo- 
nies, fromthe increase of the slave trade, proceeds with great activity; and the French 
Government are now seriously turning their attention to a plan long since recommended 
totheir attention, namely, to cultivate sugar and other colonial produce by colonies esta- 
blished in Africa. ' 

Cotton.—In the London market the inquiry for the home market has been limited, 
but has increased for exportation. In Liverpool, the market has of late been dull, and 
eo about } per Ib. The sales are, however, considerable, and in general 
well attended. 

Coffee.—The marketjfor Coffee, after a considerable decline, has become more steady, 
and a small advance has been maintzined in the late sales. Havannah coffee is in re- 

Domingo less so. The public sales in general go off briskly. In Liverpool, 
wever, the coffee market is less brisk than in London. 

Corn.—The price of grain has declined to nearly the level at which it stood before the 
late speculations and unnecessary alarm raised the market. Vast quantities of grain 
were bo up in Russia, Poland, and the Austrian States, upon the first alarm of a 
bad harvest in Great Britain, and’ on these purchases there must be.a very great Toss. 
The harvest is now completely concluded, and although the crops in some places are 
short, and in others have suffered alittle from the weather, still upon the whole thé 
crop May be stated as a fair average. eH , 

Rum.—The market for Rum is in a ruinous and depressed state. The stock in Lon- 
don is upwards of 35,000 casks, 15,000 more than at the same period last year. ‘Sales 
can scarcely be effected at any price. Brandy has advanced considerably, and the mar- 
ket is more steady. Geneva is very fat. Indeed the immense quantity of -this latter 
aticle smuggled into Grcat Britain has rendered the sales of the legally imported article 

mpracticable,, Logwood remains steady. . Pot-Ashes are in fair demand. 

Thesales of Tobacco are limited... In Oils very little business is doing. Good Hides 
Continue in demand. Palm Oil has declined in price. Dyewoods:aresteady. Caro- 
lina Rice is in limited.demand. Other articles of commerce do not require to be par- 
ly noticed from our quotations, aa 

The advices from foreign markets. are by no means cheering. . The Mediterranean 

8 to be agitated by civil war and rebellion. Spain and Portugal, from prohibi- 
decrees, and a pestilential fever in the former, renders all commercial transactions 
‘ » and unprofitable. Spanish South America is agitated throughout 
convulsions and changes ; and in the Brazils the seeds of revolution are so 
ty sown, as to leave scarcely any room to doubt that these will ‘produce the’ most fatal 
, » and a state of anarchy and confusion. ‘The agriculwural interests in Great 
_ are suffering so severely as to keep the home trade in a depressed and unprefit- 

state. The troubles in Ircland are also most detrimental to the commercial pros- 
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EDINBURGH.—November 14, 


Wheat. Barley. 
Ist,......368. 6d. 
2d,......31s. Od. 


Ist,......19s, 6d. 


Oats. Pease & Beans, : 
Isto. 188, Od, 
2d, 16s, 6d. 


3d,......24s. 0d. 3d, 


Lamb, per quarter . 
Tallow, per stone . 


- | 3d,......148. 6d. 
Average of Wheat, £1 : 10: 10d. G-12ths. per boll, we 


Tuesday, November 13. 


Ib.) Os. 4d. 
-: . Os. 

Os. 6d. 
0s. 5d. 


2s. Od. 
js. Od. 


to 0s. 7d. 
d. to Os. 6d. 


to Os. 
to Os. 6d. 
to 2s. 
to 8s 


6d. | Ditto, pec lb. 
. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . 


Quartern Loaf . 
New Potatoes (28 Ib.) 0s. 10d. to 
8d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. 1s. 8d; to Os. 0 
Salt ditto. per stone 10s. Od. to 18 qj 
Is. Od. to 1s. 
Is. 4d. to. Os. 


HADDINGTON.—Nov. 9. 


Barley. 
Ist,.....238. 6d. 
2d,..-...21s. Od. 
3d,..-...18s. Od. 


Barley. 
Ist, ... 24s. Od. 
2d, ode 21s. Od. 
3d, eee 19s. Od. 








OLD. 
Oats. 
Ist, .....18s. Od. 


Ist, ... 18s. 6d. 
2d, ... 16s. Od. 
3d, ... 15s. Od. 





Pease. 
Ist, .-...17s. Od. 
2d, 
3d,......)38. Od. 


Pease. 
Ist, ... —g. Od. 
ZA, coe —t. OF. 
3d, ... —s. Od. 


Average, £1 : 10s. 7d. 4-12ths. 


0s. 10d. to 





Os. 
Os. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received tn the Wal 
ended November 3d. 


ig, Os. Od.—Oatmeal, 0s. 0d. - 


Wheat, 55s. 1d.—Rye, 24s. a ayy 26s. Td.—Oats, 20s. 1d.—Beans, 28s. ld.—Pease, Sls 10 
or “4 ' 


London, Corn Exchange, Nov. 6. 
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Course of Exchanges, Oct. 9.—Amsterdam, 12: 14.C.F. Ditto at sight, 12: 11. 
, 12: 15. Antwerp, 12:7. Hamburgh, 37. 10. Altona, 37: 10. Paris, 3 
4. ‘sight, 25: 60. Ditto 25: 60. Bourdeaux, 25:90. Frankfort on the Maine, 156. 
paersburgh, perrble. 9: 3Us. Vienna, 10: 18%. flo: Trieste, 10: 18.27: flo. Ma- 
drid, 36, Cadiz, 36. Bilboa, 35}. Barcelona, 354. Seville, 354. Gibraltar, 304. 
[eghorn, 47. Genoa, 43}. Venice, 27: 60. Malta; 45: Naples, 384. Palermo, 
11d. Lisbon, 50. -Oporto, 50. Rio Janeiro; 46. Bahia; 51. Dublin, 8} per 
ent. Cork, 9 per cent. 
Priees af Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 10}d. New 
Dollars, 4s. 944. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 1}d. 


PRICES CURRENT, November 6. 
SUGAR, M GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL. LOWOGY,, 
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«~ Geneva, . « . 
4 Whisky, « - 
Ist Growths, hhd. 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d October 1821. iw 
Ist. 8th. 15th. | 20f,- 
Bank stock,. La ae 
3 per cent. reduced, celal” - chtilipes 
3 per cent. ¢ 764443 
34 per cent. consols, —— 
4 per cent. ¢ ls, — " 
5 per cent. navy ann 1093 g |110} 3 3 |L103 : tit { 
India stock, — [2354 239 yee 
bonds, 2 pr. 65 pr. 70 72 pr. 73 pr.” 
Exchequer bills, 1 pr. 3 12pr.| 5 4pr. 645m, 
‘Consols for acc. 763 4 773 43177; 78 179 8} 
Long Annuities —— 19 7-16 19% 
French 5 per cents. 88 90 89 90 89 65 89 60 
Amer. 7 per cent 102 ae 





Arnold, J. H. Lanblethian, near Cowbridge, cattle- 
jobber. 
Barnby, I. New Malton, dealer. 
Barton, J. Blackburn, upholsterer. 
’ Beeston, J. Drayton in, Hales, Salop, mercer. 

Belcher, I. Enfield, steme-mason. 

Bower, J. ‘Tothill-street, Westminster, grocer. 

Bursey, I. jun, Goodge-street, Tottenham-court- 
road, stationer. 

Butt, I. Tewkesbury, miller. 

. layton, J. Bury, Lancaster, undertaker. 

Colyer, W. Broad-street, St Giles’s boot-maker. 
Dubois, J. atid E. Copthall-street, merchants. 
Dunderdale, N. Holbeck, Leeds, clothier. 
Evans, T. B. Strand, wine-merchant. . 
Gardiner, B. Leigh, Worcester, maltster. 
oo. T. jun. Liverpool, ship-bread-baker. 
Gilbert, R. T. eager Hauits, coal-merchant. 
Gird, Hi. sy lane, saddler. 

Green, T. Alfreton, Derby, grocer. 
Hailstone, W. Mildenhall, Suffolk, grocer. 
—, Peter, Belmont-place, near Vauxhall, 
as 
: Hidneotk, § S. Judd Place, St Pancras, hardware- 
man. 
Hole, W. M. Kingskerwell, Devon, tanner. 
Harrox, Ww. Live 1, dealer in corn. 
Jackson, J. Lustec Farm, Kent, farmer. 
Jones, T. St John-street, West Smithfield, rag- 
merchant. 


; Anderson, M‘Culloch, and Co. merchants and 
; dealers in Glasgow. 
} Atkinson, John, .curfier and leather merchant, 
Ow. 
| Balfour, Ebenezer, merchant in Stirling. 
! Black, John, grazier aiid cattle-dealer, at Waltown 
. of Crochies,, Perth. 
' Caverhill, Walter, merchant, Galashiels. 
Crawford, Wm. and James, coal-mastets, Loch- 
i winnoch. 
Gtaham, Thomas, of Eastwood Park, 
‘' ‘merchant, and builder, i in Glasgow 
; Ouller, James, grazier and cattledealer, at Memus, 
county of Forfar. 
| Rakin, Robert, merchant and grocer in Edin- 
uu 
Skinner, Thomas, merchant in Collinsburgh, now 
residing in Edinburgh. 


Stenhouse, Andrew and George, merchants, 
agents, w 9 shi 


wners, Leith, 
iWIDENDS. 
Game, ew tanner, Falkirk; a final dividend 


Anddreot and Brown, tanners, Glasgow ; a final 
dividend 14th December. 

Barr, Peter Allan, and Co, merchants and grocers, 
Edinburgh ; a final dividend 19th November. 


writer, 





ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTC TES, announced between the 20th 
of Sept. and the 20th of Oct. 1821, extracted from the London Gazette, 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
: s0th October, 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 





























Inman, I. K. Blackman-street, brazier. 
Knowles, J. and Co. Salford, machine-makery 
Lavender, J. Leominster, mercer, 

a J. and Co. Old Jewry, insurance-bo. 


Lownd, W. Sloane-street, Chelsea, linen-draper, 

Mead, T. Sandwich, victualler. 

Mercer, H. Liverpool, merehant. 

Moody, S. Frome Selwood, mealman. 

Richardson, I. Manchester, dealer in cotton, 

Rose, R. N. Holborn, bookseller. 

Rowbotham, W. Oldham, Lancashire, machine. 
maker 

Bowley, M. Bear-street, Leicester-square, dese, 

Spear, J. Sheffield, merchant. 

Steel, W. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, baker, 

Stuart, H. Worcester, wine-merchant. 

Surrey, I. and J. Mark-lane, mealmen. 

Tate, R. Market Weighton, shopkeeper. 

Thompson, T. I. Long Acre, coach-joiner. 

Thompson, P. and C. A. Cornhill, 

Travis, J. Oldham, Lancaster, grocer, 

Walker, F. Rippon, money-scrivener, 

Ward, ‘T. Seamer, York, maltster. 

Wells, S. Middleton Terrace, Pentonville, green. 


Whitehead, R. Withnell, Lancashire, comanet- 
chant. 
Williams, H. Lombard-street, merchant. 





























Clink, Robert, merchant, Perth; a dividend 6th 
November, 

Galbraith, Wm. and Co. merchants, Greenock 
3d dividend 19th November. 

Laird, John, and Co. merchants in Greenock, and 
Laird, Wm. and Co. merchants in iwease 
an equalizing dividend to those creditors who 
have not received payment of the first. 

Laird, James, jun. and Co, mill-spinners at Mutt- 
hill; a final dividend 16th November. 

hant,- Dunfermline ; 2 divi- 


, James, merc! 
dend of 6s. 6d. und on. 10th December, if 
6th 












per 
no objections are o' pre ce neee lo 
Rae, John,*merchant, aaeare a di 







dividend 9th November. 
Seott, Hugh, habentadher, Greenock ; a 2d div: 
dend 6 ith Decem 
Scott and a emg merchants, Glasgow ; a divi- 
, dend 16th November. 
Smith, Ishmael, some time.merchant, Aberdeen: 
“ dividend 26th December. . . 
oung, and Co. merchants and general agents in 
Edinburgh; a 2d dividend on 12th November, 
and an equalizing dividend to those who have 
reccived no share, 
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Meteorological Table. 
OLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, tn the 


48f 


Observatory, Calton-hill. 
y.B—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
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Rain morn, 
fair day. 
Dull and 
eold. 


Rain. 
Fair, but 
dull. 


uw 

Dull and 
cold, 

Dull, with 
showers. 
Dull, with 
showers. 
Sunshine 
and showers. 
Fair, with sn. 
and warm. 


Ditto. 


Dull, with 
showers. 


a Fair, with 


sunshine. 
Dull, but 

Afair. 

Dull day, 

rain nig! te 
Dulland cld. 

rain night. 

Sunshine 
nd mild. 
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Dulland eld. 
with rain. 
Fairsunsh. 
but cold. 
Fair, with 
sunshine, 
}Rain morn, ° 
fair day. 
Fair foren. 
rain aftern. 
Dull foren. 
rain aftern. 
Rain morn, 
fair day. 
Frost morn. 
dull day. 
Dull, with 
sho 

Frost morn. 
dull day. 
Very mild, 
with sunsh. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Fair, sunsh, 
very mild, 


Ditto. 
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Average of Rain, 1.432 inches. 





APPOINTMENTS, 


2LifeG, Assist. Surg. Broughton, to be Surg. 
vice Moore, ret. 


July 25, 1821 
do. 


Sept. 12. 


Hon. J. oa do. do. vice sant J. 
Bentinck, 


Lieut. Trevi 


13. 


9 from 1 Dr. Capt. by 
purch. vice Townsend, prom. 


do. 


E. W. Sewell, Cornet by ‘purch. vice De 
Lisle, ret. do. 20. 


——% Forlong, Capt. do. 


vice Rist, 
do. 


Ensign Halford, from 43 F. Lieut. by 
purch. do. 
J. Hare, Ensign by purch. vice Halford, 
33 F. do. 


Ordnance Department. 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 
Royal En, Ist Lieut. Lewis, h. p. Lieut. 


Apel 13, 1821. 
2d Lt. Randolph, 
Trevelyan, from h. >. 2d Lt. 
June 19. 
Capt. Hustler, from h. p. Capt. 
Ist Lt. Vietor, 2d Capt. 
lackiston, from h. p. Ist Lt. do. 


Miscellaneous. 


2d Lieut. Kennedy, Ist Lieut. June 19, 1821. 
—-—— Dixon, rom h. p- 2d Lieut. d 
Bt. Maj. Moody, from h. p. Capt. 
ist Lt. Gricrson, 2d Capt. 

Beague, from oy p- 1st Lieut. 
2d Lt. Hope, ist Lt. 

Lareom, from h. p. 2d Lt. 

Exchanges. 

Qua. Mast. Stewart, from 91 F. with Qua. Mast. 


— 
July 1. 
‘ho. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Royal Ar. 2d Lieut. Mathias, from h. p. 2d Lieut 
vice Jellis, res. July, 1, 1821, 
Capt. Cobbe, from h. p. Capt. vice Ma- 
jor Holeroft, h. p. 
Ist Lt. Lethbri 


Manley, h. p. 36 F 
——— Bryce, from 92 F. wih ——— 
Callagy, h. p. 15 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. — 


Colonel O. E. of Bradford, Shropshire Militia. 
Capt. Rist, 33. F. 

Cornet De Lisle, ‘19 Dr. 

Ensign Burney, 87 F. 

Surgeon Moore, 2 Life Gds. 


Deaths. 
General Cowell, late Coldst. Gas. London, 


Sept. 29, 1821. 
Colonel eens 59 F. Dinapore, _—_ March 29. 
» R. Dublin (Ci /) Militia. 
Major Gites, PF. —— adras, May 2. 
Biggs, ret. R. Mar Mareh 9 
Gordon, do, 
Horlock, h. p. R. Mar. 
Captain Mansfield, ret. Invalids, Bath. 
oche, h. p. 14 F. near Calcutta, Apr. 3. 


Bost , from h. p. Ist Lt. 
vice urst, e ug. |. 
2d Lt. Wynne, fee h. p. 2d Lt. vice 
Homfray, dead July 2. 
Gent. Cadet J. Deschamps, 2d Pome 
Lt. ey and Col. Sir Edw. Howorth, 
K.C.B. Col. Com do. 6. 
Bt. Col. and Lt. Col. Pritchard, Col. do. 
: Col. _— Maj. ay horse Col. - 
t. Maj. and Ca aj. 0. 
Capt. Gordon, out be h. p. Capt. do. 
Ist Lt. Durnford, 2d Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Elliot, Ist Lt. do. 
Welsh, fromh.p. 2d Lt. do. 

Ist Lt. Somerville, from h. p. Ist Lt. 
vice Earle, h. p. do. 10. 
2d Capt. Chesney, from h. p. 2d Capt. 
vice Robertson, h. Oct. 10. 
2d Lt. Warren, from h. p. 2d Lt. vice 
ec. P. Jones, h. p. 


oO. —<_ 





488 Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Captain Carter, h. p. 22 FP, Chester. 
ee Saunderson, h. p. 89 F. on passage from 
ndia. 
M‘Pherson, h. p. Delaney’s Cor. 
Oet. 1, 1820. 
Sir Armstrong, h. p. Portug. Service. 
t.ieut. Mayer, 8 Dr. East Indies. 
——— Lynam, 5 Vet. Ba. (formerly of Rifle Brig.) 
> Seates, late West Ind. Gar. Co, Curacoa, 
, May 27, 1821. 
——— Strangeways, 65 F, Surat, Bombay, Jan. 11. 
Atkinson, R. Mar, killed in am attack on 
the Forts of Moeha, East Indies, Dee. 4, 1820. 
——— Buchanan, h. p. 4 F. Newtown Butter, 
Ireland, Aug. 25, 1821. 
- Kelly, h. p. 59 F. Sept. 5. 


Lieut, Hutchinson, h. p, 54 F.in 
Whiteford, h. p. 84 F. 
Attwood, h. p. R. Eng. ass; 
ville, Spain, 
Ensign F. P. Grieve, 61 F. Maroon 
ea, 
Borhier, ret. Invalids, Cavigny, Prange: 
r Od 
Quarter-Master Reardon, h. p. 8 Dr. 4, 
Dep: Assist. Com. Gen. C. S. Browne, Can 
b 
Staff Surgeon Roche, h. p. Ballriggan, 7” land, 


Assistant Surgeon Bolton, 1 F. Trichinoy 
dras, at, 2 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
March 30. At Bombay, Mrs Henry Oakes, of a 


son. 

July 20. At Malta, the lady of George Ward, 
Esq. Deputy Paymaster-General to the Forces, of 
a daughter, 

. Sept. 16, At London, the lady of William Da- 
vidsun, Esq. of Muirhouse, of a daughter. 

_. 2 At Tours, .in Franec, the lady of William 
Downe Gillon, younger of Wellhouse, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

Oct. 2. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady 
Torphichen, of a scu. 

— At Portswood-house, Hants, the lady of Wil- 
liam Alexander Mackintion, Esq. of a daughter. 

5. In Hili-strect, Berkeley-square, London, the 
lady of Henry Brougham, Esq. of Brougham, M.P. 
of a daughter. ° 

— At the Manse of Lauder, Mrs Cosens, of a 
daughter. i 

4. The lady of Stair Stewart, Esq. of Physgill, 
of a daughter. 

5. At Pitrichic-house, Mrs Mackenzie, of a son. 

7. Mrs Robert Thomson, late of 44, Gilmore- 
Place, of a daughter. 

8. In York Pl , the lady of the Hon. H. T. 
Liddell of Ravensworth Castle, Durhatn, of a son 

‘and heir. ? 

— Atthe Government-house, Jersey, the lady 
of his Excellency Six Colin Halket, K. C. B. and 
G. C. TH, of a daughter. 

9. In York-Place, the lady of Rear-Admiral Ot- 

ways Commander-in-Chief, of a daughter. 

0. In Great- Cumberland-street, London, the 
lady of the Right Hon. Lord Glammis, of a son 
and heir, who cied the same day. 

.| — At Hilthousetield, Mrs James Borthwick, of 
a daughter. 

— At Drummond-Place, Edinburgh, the lady 
of Major Nickle, of the 88th regiment, of a daugh- 

_ ter. e , 

— Mrs Orr, 26, Albany-street, of a daughter. 

. , 12. At Boulogne-sur-Seine, the Right Hon. La- 
dy Jane Lindsay Carnegie, of a son. 

— At5l, Queen-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Greig 
of Hallgreig, of a daughter. 

— At No, 11, Gilmore-Place, Mrs Robertson, 
of a son. 
ut t Selkirk, Mrs R. Menderson, of a daugh- 


11, Mrs Tod, Charlotte-square, of a daughter. 

— At Lathrisk, Mrs Johnston, of a son. 

— At St Andrews, the lady of Captain William 
Playfair, of a son. ‘ 

15. At Aberdeen, the lady of Major Henderson, 
royal engineers, of a son. 

17. At Edinburgh; Mrs George Wauchope, of a 


daughter. 

— Mrs Stoddart, A -street, of a daughter. 

— At Loudam Hall, Suffolk, Lady Sophia Mac- 
donald, of a son. 

— At the house of Mrs Grant, sen. of Kilgras- 
. ton, Mrs Fraser Tytler of Burdsyards, of a son. 

is. At Arbuthnott-house, the Viscountess of 

Arbuthnott, of a son. 

— At Hareourt-street, Dublin, the Countess of 
Errol, of a daughter. 

19. At Campbeltown, Argyleshire, the lady of 
the late Dr Alexander M‘Larty, physician, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, of a posthumous dgughter. 


25. At 16, James’ Squate, Mrs M.- Patti, 
a daughter. ? bet af 

26. At Orchardhead, Stirlingshire, Mts'Walke,, 
of a son. : 

27. In Grosvénor-Place, London, Lady 
Drummond, of a daughter. “ae J 
29. At New Garden, Mrs Ramage Liston, of 
son. bis 

— At Paris, the lady of Alexander Nom 
—_ -~ of a Ak ee # 

— At her housein Par , St James's, | 
don, the Viscountess Cranbarne, of ome 4 

50. At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir William Jy. 
dine, Bart. of Applegarth, of a daughter, ; 

— In St Andtew’s-square, Mrs Graham; of.ason, 

51. At No. 42, North Hanover-stréet, Mrs By 
pinasse, of a daughter. . ; 

— Mrs Jaincs Simpson, Nort! umberland-street, 
of a daughter. * , 

Lately. At Durham, the lady of Samuel 
Esq. M. D. Member of the Medicnt 
bay, of a son. 

— At Agra, in the East Indies, the laily of 
Lieutenant-Colonet M‘Leod, of a daughter: 

— At Ediuburgh, the wife of Mr Mac. 
Diarmid, printer, of a daughter. ; 


MARRIAGES, ., ~ . 


Sept. 10, At Leghorn, the Hom, Arthur 
Trevor, elilest son of the Right Hon. Lond 
count Dungannon, to Sophia, da’ 

D’Arcy Irvine, Esq. of Castle Irvine, 


* Fermanagh, Ireland. 


Oct. 2. At Tnver Dunning, Mr Alexander'll. 
Anderson, writer, Nelson-street, +) 
Catherine, eldest daughter of Alexander 
3 of Inver Dunning. 3) kal 

. At Edinburgh, Henry Sibbald, eg Br to 
the signet, to Agnes, only child of the late Jame 
Edmond, Esq. Glasgow. 

4. At George’s-square, Edinbu Dr Robert 
Renton, physician, Edinburgh, to Miss Christin: 
— daughter of the late Dr ~ a 

. At Valleyfield, John Hay, » younger 
Smithfield aud Hayston, to Miss Anne Preston, 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Goo 


Preston, of the Royal Marines, and niece 
_ Robert 


Preston, Valleyfield, Bart. 
_ 8. At the Manse of rey 6 Alexander 
zie, Esq. of Kinnahard, to Margaret, only daughter 
of the Rev. Donald Maedonald of Urray. 

— At Fountainhall, near Aberdeen, 
Murchison, Esq. M. D. of Jamaica, to Mary, 
daughter of Dr Patrick Copland, 
tural Philosophy in the University and Ma 
College of Aberdeen. ; 

9. At Kinning-house, ; 
writer in Glasgow, to Miss Barbara Loriston, 
daughter of the late John Dixon, Esq, of Knight- 
wi 


10. At Barnes Church, Surrey, Charles Stuatt, 
. of Rothsay, to Miss Leake, of Barnes... 
11, At Elister, Island of Islay, Duncan 
ss 6 ow to Anne, daughter 
‘Niel, Esq. 
= At Rewington, Mr James Scott, tertins 
merchant in Leith, to Miss Marion Smart, daug 
ter of the late Captain Robert Smart 
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Regisler,— Marriages and Deaths. 459 


At St Andrews, Mr John Anderson, mer-- _ Sept. 23. Robert, and on thie 5th Oct. Janet, in- 
gt alee Mr t children of Mr H. P. Macleod, teacher of mu-- 


SUaiath. wr John Wilson, plumber, "$7 At Peebles, grad 1 
"At » Mr Jo ilson, plumber, . » greatly regretted, the Rey. Tho- 
= to Jessie, eldest daughter of Mr Wil- mas Leckie, 27 years minister of the associate con- 
merchant, St James’s Square. gregation there. 
— At » at = — of Lys = 28. At ounstnert, Landon, Mus Sherringham, 
of Craigmuie, Jo yndman, Esq. ad- youngest daughter e Captain Gamage, of 
bog to Maria Le Maitre, daughter of the late the Hast indie ¢ Company's service. ¥: 
, Esq. of Holmains. — At Cray, Catherine Anabella, eldest daughter 
se at the Church of Overton, the Rev. Dr of Major James Robertson, of Cray. 
minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow, to 29, At her house, 22, Society, Miss Margaret 
daughter of Edward Place, Esq. Aikman, daughter of the late Mr James Aikman, 
of Grange, Y orkshire. House of Muir. 
4g, At 42, Macvicar Place, Mr James Dowell, 50. At Frankfort, Lady Charlotte Hill, eldest 
er and upholsterer,East Thistle-street, daughter of the Marchioness of Downshire. 
0 only daughter of Mr James Browning, Oct 1. At East Dalry, Richard Shirreff, Esq. 
‘ . — At Bellaberta, in the county of Berwick, 
= At Greenock, George Noble, Esq, to Geils, Miss Veronica Hogg, youngest daughter of the 
aly daughter of the late Andrew Donald, Esq. of late Rev. Robert Hogg, minist-r of Roxburgh, 
ia, North America, adie aged 63, : 
|. At Cairnsmore, the Rev. Dayid Wilson, — At Leith Walk, after a severe illness of three 
of Stranraer, to Margaret, eldest daugh-' days, Mr James Allison, sen. gardener there, in 
ter of the late Peter Stewart, . of Cairnsmore. his 102d year, 
9, At Paisley, William Mercer, Esq. W. S, to — At Noranside, John Mill, Esq. of Noranside. 
Catherine, eldest daughter of Robert Maxwell, PR At Edinburgh, Mr David Vallance, mer- 
Paisley. . chant, : 
ad At St gr a Chapel, Edinburgh, Captain 2. Mr William Currie Lawrie, surgeon, 
J. Thornton, H. P, 78th regiment, son of J. — In the south of France, after a painful ill- 
Esq. of Kensington, to Miss Helen ness, George Maxwell, Esq. younger of Curruchan,y 
daughter of the late John Small, Esq. of Lieutenant-Colonel of the Galloway militia. 
Berwickshire. — At the manse of Morebattle, Alexander, son 
44 In the British Copel of Leghorn, John of the Rev. Walter Morrison. 
Christie, Esq. of Hodderdon, in the county of | — At Greenlaw House, in the Stewartry of 
Hertford, 1o Caroline, eldest daughter of John Kirkcudbright, Lady Gordon, much and justly 
4 his Britannic Majesty’s Consul- regretted by all who knew her.! 
General for Tuscany. 3. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Robertson, relict 
25, At Edinburgh, William Johnstone, Esq. of the late William Smellie, Esq. printer, seere- 
30, Northumberland-street, to Mrs Reidie, widow to the Royal Hanbety of Scottish Antiquaries, 
of Dr Reidie, physician, Brechin, author of the Philoso of Natural History, 
— At Edinburgh, William Herries Ker, Esq. to translator of the works of M. de Buifon, &e. 
pegialine, only daughter of the late Colonel Wil- — At Dublin, Mrs Anna Maria Ivers, wife of 
Hepburne of Riccarton, _ Mr James M. Graham, surgeon of the Fifeshire 
50, At St James’s Church, Sir William John- militia. 
stone » M. P. one of the Lords of the Admi- —~ At Thornhill (Perthshire), William M‘Ewan, 
ay. oe Right Honourable Maria, Countess Esq. writer to the signet. 
of e, sister to Sir Robert Eden, Bart. of 4. Atherhouse, No. 45, North Frederick-street, 
Windlestone, in the county of Durham. Mrs Charles Mackenzic, widow of the late Charics 
— At Edinburgh, Mr R. Scott Thompson, Mackenzie, Esq. writer in Edinburgh. 
druggist, Prince’s Street, to Isabella M. Cowan, — At Dunkeld; Mrs Ds Landale, of Kirkaldy. 
eldest ter of Mr William Cowan, merchant, 6. At Conninghamhead, Niel Snodgrass, Esq, 
. of Cunninghamhead, in the s2d year of his age. 
— At Dover, James Walker, Esq. of Dover, to 9. At Glasgow, in the 19th year of his age, Da- 
fa, eldest daughter of the late Major James __ vid, and on the 11th, in the 25th year of his age, 
utray Grant, of the Barrack Department, William, sons of Mr David Hamilton, arghitect, 
«In Maitland Street, William Fraser, Esq. Glasgow. 
of » to Mrs Mary Turner, daughter of the 10, At Gillespie’s Hospital, Mrs Margaret Mit- 
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3 ‘late Captain William Bruce, of the Honourable ler, aged 95, one of the ms who were first ad- 
» to East Company's service, Masiras. mitted into that Seepitel f 
art, «=» At Windsor, Nova Scotia, John M‘Kay, of — At her son-in-law’s house, Myles, Mrs His- 






Berry Hill, Sutherlandshire, . Captain 27th re- op. 
giment of foot, to Amelia I » third daughter 1l. Of an enlargement of the heart, Horatio 















r to 
nes Of the late Benjamin De Wolf, Esq. of that place. Nelson Matchama, second son of General Matcham, 
7 At Glasgow, Mr James Rait, merchant, there, Esq. and nephew to Admiral Lord Viscount Nel- 
ert to Margaret, eldest daughter of Robert Watt, Esq. _son of the Nile, and of the present Ear, aged 18. 
“a merehant, Montego Bay, Jamaica, — At Perth, Mr David Marshall, of Manehester, 
of youngest son of William Marshall, Esq, Perth. 
2, ei — At her father’s house, James’s Square, Jo- 
Ss. anna Craig, aged 17. : . 
r agekioss 12, In Doctors Commons, Elizabeth, the wife of 
March 11. At Madras, of the cholera morbus, Mr Richard Hope, of Luxted, near Down, in Kent, 
. Mr Robert Stevenson, a native of Kilmarnock. in the 75d year of her age. : 4 
— 19. At Dinapore, in India, Colonel Alexander 135. At Ormly, Caithness, Captain Donald Sin- 
M'Leod, C. B. commanding his Majesty's 59th re- clair, late of 30th regiment of foot. — 
7 t. — Maria Matilda, wife of S. F. T. Wilde, Esq. 
y April. In Elchipore, in India, Mrs Ogilvie, wife of Sergeant’s Inn, barrister at law. : 
4 in Duncan Ogilvie, 2d regiment Madras — At Belfast, Major Andrew Pattison, late of 
/ native infantry, and daughter of the Rev. Dr = t . regiment of foot and 8th royal veteran 
» Ra ttalion. q 
- 10. At Cochin, East Indies, George Browne, 14, At Cult Manse, Elizabeth Hunter, wife of 
' son of the late Rev. John Browne, Falkirk. the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, minister of Cult. _ 
' _ May 8. Near Calcutta, aged 65 years, Colonel — At Edinburgh, Mrs Esther Yellowlees, wife 
Colin zie, C. B. of the Madras Engineers, of Mr John ¥ cliowlees, coach-maker, Mound- 





Surveyor-General of India. Place. . ? 
12. At Madras, Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel Dal- 15. At the Manse of Killearn, the Rev. Jamcs 


_tymple, C. B. of the Madras Artillery. Graham, minister of that parish, in the 86th year 
July 15. At his house in Stromness, John Lout- of his age, and 54th of his ministry. : 
tit, Esq. of Banks, merchant in Stromniess. — At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Gall, wife of Mr 
rug. 12. At Demerary, universally regretted, John Moffat, engraver. : 
Patrick Macintyre, Esq. — At her house, in George-strect, Pea ares 
235. At Demerara, of the yellow fever, Licute- Miss Grace Suttie, eldest daughter of the late Six 
nant-Colonel Nooth, C. B. of the Zist RoyalScots George Suttie, Bart. of gone. 
Fuzilecrs, eldest son of Dr Nooth of Bath. — At Edinburgh, James Hay, Esq. W.§. 
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16. In Tralee, (Ireland,) aged 75, after a pro- 
tracted illness, Jerry Sullivan, leaving p to 
the amount of L.20,000, which he bequea' to 
the inhabitants of Tralee, to be added to the sums 
already subscribed by them, for the pw of 
pene 04 fund to defray the expences of a law- 
suit, t to be carried on in the ensuing term, 
inst the pony term to open the borough of 
that town; and the overplus, if any, to form the 
commencement of a sinking fund, to secure the 
future independence of the borough, by defray- 
ing the expenses of the popular candidate at any 
future contested election, and thereby encoura- 
ging talents and independence in the country ; 
in case the inhabitants should decline prose- 
euting such suit, then the said sum to be applied 
in support of the different public institutions of the 
town, to be distributed as t frandjury shall think 
fit. The history of this man’s life is as extraordinary 
as his bequest :—In the early part of his career he 
was for many years an attorney’s clerk, in which 
situation, by persevering industry and rigid eeo- 
nomy, he aiassed a considerable sum of money, 
and, considering himself independent, he resolved 
to become a man of business; he did not hesitate 
tong in making a choice—he commenced the trade 
of a stock-broker, or *‘ advan’ us money-lend- 
er,” and in a few years ex rot ae — Le = 
sanguine expectations, At tens 
on the estates of several of the grandees in his 
neighbourhood. For the last twenty years he was 
the ‘* Collective wisdom,” of the “ western em- 
ire ;” his. house was, at nights, the resort of all 
the knowing ones ; and, as he had no family, their 
nocturnal orgies were not interupted by any ap- 
| ecgpemeyne of a curtain lecture, or any aie A 
ight} offspring, whose provisions those rev 
mi jes-en. 
At Wakefield, Mrs Cleghorn of "x" 
- jg Saint Madoes, Perthshire, Mrs John 
mi 
— At Grayemill, Slateford, Mr William Becl- 


frage, A 
1% Dr David Mackie, of Huntingdon, aged 67. 
His death was occasioned by a fall from his chaise 
a few days previously. 
— At Uppat House, Sutherland, Margaret La- 
com, third gi of Mr John Shaw, of the 


Cc » aged 
19, At Paris, Jobn a, Esq. proprietor of 
—- eg estminster Bridge, 

— At Borrowstounness, Courtenay P. Shairp, 
youngest son of William Shairp, Esq. collector of 
eustoms. 


— At Edinburgh, Miss Marion Steele, eldest 
pa aee of Mr John Steele, r, justly 


20. At the lady of James Dupre, of 
Wilton Park and second ~~ of the 





late Sir Williane Masel of Monteith, Bart. 

— At Kellhead, John, son of the late Mr John 
Irving, aged 77. His death was caused by a slight 
contusion on the shin-bone, which, being neglect- 
ed, caused a mortification, and terminated his ex- 

I bie Bodh nee Bi f Ba: 

— In his ear, jurt, . 0} rns, 
Kinross-shire. eta Ri, 

— At Paris, aged 85, the Archbishop of Paris, 
Cardinal Talleyrand de Peri - His Eminence 


was created Cardinal and Archbishop of Paris in 


Register. Deaths. 


1817. Born of an ancient family, he is said tg 
have united the dignity of rank with Christian 
humility, and the gravity of the Prelate with the 
purity of the priestly character. 


At George’s Square, Miss Eleanor Ruther. - 


furd, daughter of the late John Rutherfurd 
of ton. re Eu, 

— At Drylaw, Mrs Ramsay, widow of 
William Ramsay, Esq: of Henton, the late 

21. Miss Isabella Helen Sangster, ont 
of the late Mr John Sangster, Widewall, Orta 

— At Edinburgh, Na el Isbister, o& 
Mr by -y. ~ eee ss te q 

— At Craigrothie, in e, Mr David Martin, 
road-surveyor. of, 

21. At Aberdeen, in the 80th year of his ags* 
John Ewen, Esq. With the exception of vay 
sums left to the public charities of Aberdeen; Tie’ 
has bequeathed the bulk of his 3 
£15,000 or £16,000,) to the megares 
of Montrose, for the P new ays foun 

ital, similar to Gordon’s Hospital of A ¢ 

‘or the maintenance and education of boys, |," 

2%. At Edinburgh, aged 60 years, Miss Marga- 
ret Clephane, relict of Mr Thomas Ker, late of 
Burntisland. y 

24. At Knowhead, Mrs Whittet, relict of John 
Whittet, Esq. of Paterhill. 

25. At Bridge Road, Lambeth, Sophia, wife of 
David Allan, . Deputy-Commissari 
to his Majesty’s forees, and of Portobello, near 
Edinburgh. ' 

— In Queen Ann-stgegt, on, Admiral Sir 
William Young, G. C.B. : Vice-Admiral of 
Great Britain. 3 

26. At her mother’s house, Dalry Milb, in the 
22d year of her age, Mrs Torrance, widow of Mr 
Torrance, Hanover-street, and second daughter of 
the late Andrew Veitch, i. ; 

27. Mary, daughter of Mr William Dunlop, 
Merchant-street. ‘ 

— At Dalguise-house, Perthshire, Charles Steu- 
art, of Dalguise, Esq. 

28. At Millbank, Edinburgh, James Neilson, 
a in the 69th year of his age. 

. Miss Colquhoun of Camstraddan. 

— At Perth, Robert, youngest son of Mr R. H, 
Moncrieff, writer. a 

— At London, Cassander Agnes, Lady Hamil- 
ton, widow of Sir J. Hamilton, Bart. 

31. At Croom’s Hill, Blackheath, Mrs Camp- 
bell, wife of Colonel Campbell. 

y. On his voyage home from India, Cap- 
tain Robert Sanderson, of his Majesty’s 98th re- 
iment. 
= At Nancy, in Lorraine, aged 87, Miss Jean 
Rollo, daughter of the deceased James Rollo, Esq. 
of Pow-house. 

— At Dublin, Alderman Warner. He had been 
out taking the air in his jaunting car, when, find- 
ing a sudden numbness coming over him, he re- 
turned home, and shortly afterwards expired of a 

alytic stroke. 

a: Kt Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 92, Samuel 
Bailey. This individual by excessive parsimony, 
amassed ——_ of L.10, 
was always that of a ar 5 
livii on equally wretched. He has left a widow 
and four sons, between whom he has divided his 
property. 
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